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UPON MODERN 



INSTEUMENTATION and ORCHESTRATION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

. At no period in the History of Music has there 
been greater mention made of Instrumentation, than 
at the present time. The reason of this is doubtless 
to be found in the completely modern development 
which has taken place in tlus branch of the Art ; 
and perhaps, also, in the multitude of criticisms, 
opinions, different doctrines, judgments, rational and 
irrational arguments spoken or written, for which 
the slightest productions of the most inferior com- 
posers form a pretext. 

There appears at present to be great importance 
attached to this art of instrumenting, which was 
unknown at the commencement of the last century ; 
and of which, sixty years ago, many persons who 
passed for sincere friends of Music, endeavoured to 
prevent the advance. There is an effort, now-a-days, 
to place an obstacle in the way of musical progress, 
upon other points. It has always been thus ; there- 
fore it can scarcely create surprise. At first, music 
was only acknowledged to exist in a series of conso- 
nant harmonies, intermingled with a few discords 
of suspension ; and when Monteverde attempted to 
subjoin the chord of the seventh on the dominant 
withont preparation, blame and invective of all kinds 
failed not to be levelled at him. But this seventh 
once admitted, in spite of all, with the discords of 
suspension, there were not wanting those among 
so-called learned authorities who held in contempt 
all compositions of which the harmony was simple, 
sweet, clear, sonorous, natural; it was absolutely 
requisite, to please these gentry, that it should be 
crammed with chords of the second major and minor, 
with sevenths, ninths, fourths, and fifths, employed 
without reason or intention, unless that of being as 
frequently as possible harsh to the ear. These mu- 
sicians took a fancy for dissonant chords, as certain 
animals have a predilection for salt, prickly plants, 
and thorny shrubs. It was the exaggeration of 
reaction. 

Melody was not to be found among these fine 
combinations ; when it appeared, it was cried down, 
as the ruin of Art, the neglect of time-honored rules, 
&c., &c.; all was apparently lost. Nevertheless, 
melody maintained its ground; a reaction of melody, 
in its turn, was not long in appearing. There were 
fanatical melodists, to whom every piece of music in 
more than three parts was insupportable. Some of 
them asserted that^.in the majority of cases, the 
subject should be accompanied by a bass only, 



leaving to the hearer the deliaht of imagining the 
complemenfal notes of the chords. Others went 
still farther, desiring fo have no accompaniment 
at all, affirming that harmony was but a barbarous 
invention. 

Then came the turn of modulations. At the 
period when the habit was to modulate only in 
relative keys, the first who ventured to pass into 
a foreign key, was treated with contumely,— as 
might have been expected. Whatever the effect 
of this new modulation, masters severely objected 
to it. The innovator vainly pleaded : — " Listen to 
it ; observe how agreeably it is brought in, how 
well worked, how adroitly linked with that which 
precedes and succeeds, and how deliciously it 
sounds!" " Thafs not the question/" was the 
reply. ** This modulation is prohibited ; therefore 
it must not be made !** But as, on the contrary, 
tliat is the precise question throughout, irrelative 
modulations did not fail soon to appear in grand 
music, aiding in producing effects no less felicitous 
than unexpected. Almost immediately arose a new 
order of pedantry ; when people thought themselves 
degraded by modulating into the dominant; and 
who frolicked sweetly, in the smallest rondo, from 
the key of natural into Fjjj major. 

Time, little by little, has re-arranged each thing 
in its place. A too rigid adherence to custom has 
been distinguished from the reactions of vanity, 
folly, and obstinacy; and it is pretty generally 
agreed to allow, at present, in all that regards 
harmony, melody, and modulation, that whatever 
produces a good effect is goody.&a that whatever 
produces a bad one is bad ; and that the authority 
of a hundred old men, even if they were each a 
hundred and twenty years of age, cannot make ugly- 
that which is beautiful, nor bqiutiful that which is 

ugly- . ' 

As for instrumeatation, exj^ression, and rhythm, 

that is quite another afljur. Their turn for being 

discerned, denounced, admitted, fettered, freed, and 

exaggerated, not having core until much later, they 

cannot have attained the point previousljf^eached 

by other branches of the Art. It may be said, that 

instrumentation, as first in order, is at the stage of 

exaggeration. 

It requires much time to discover Musical 

Mediterraneans ; and still more, to master their 

navigation. 
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Stringed instruments 



CHAPTER I. 

Every sonorous body employed by the composer 
is a musical instrument. Hence, the following di- 
vision of the Hkeans now at his disposal :«• 

{Violins 
Violas 
Violes d*amoiir 
Violoncelli 
Double-basses 
r Harps 
Played by hand < Guitars 

( Mandolins 
^ With keys — Pianoforte. 

Hautboys 
Comi Inglesi 
Bassoons 

Bassons de quinte 
Double-bassoons 
Clarinets 
Comi di bassetti 
Bass-clarinets 
^ Saxophones 
Without reeds — ^Flutes, great and small 



Wind instromentS' 



With reeds 



« 



C Organ 

A: - 



With mouthpiece, 
and of brass 



Instraments 
of peitsussion' 



Of definite Bonoronsnefls - 



Of indefinite 
sonorousness, 
and producing 
variouscharac- 
teristic noises 



With keys -J Melodium 
( Concertina 

'Horns 
Trumpets 
Comets 
Bugles 
Trombones 
Ophicleides 
Bombardons 
Bass-tubas 
Voices of men, women, children, and 
artificial soprani. 

' Eettle-drams 
Ancient cymbals 
Set of bells 
Glockenspiel 
Keyed hiumonica 
, Bells 

Drums' 

Long-drams 

TamiMurs de basque (or Tam- 

Cymbals bourine) 

Triangles 

Gongs 

Pavulon Chinois. 

The employment of these various sonorous ele- 
ments, and their application, — either for colouring 
the melody, harmony, and rhythm, or for producing 
peculiar impressions (originating or not in an in- 
tention of expresc^on) independently of all aid from 
the three other gi»eat musical powers,— constitutes 
the art of instrumentation. 

Considered in its poetical aspect, this art is as 
little to be taught, ts that of inventing beautiful 
subjects, fine saccessbns of chords, or original and 
striking rhythmical forms. That> which suits various 
instruments, that which ia practicable or not for 
them, easy or difficult, duU or sonorous, — ^may be 
indicated ; it may also be pointed out, that such 
and sach an instrument is more fitted than sach 
another, to produce certain effects, and to express 
certain sentkbents : but as for stating their due 
grouping and associating, in small orchestras, or 
by large masses, — as for the art of uniting them, 
mixing them, in such a way as to modify the sound 
•of some by that of others, giving the combined 
effect of a particular Qnte, which could be produced 



by none of them singly, nor by joining it to instru- 
ments of its own species, — ^this can only be done, 
by instancing the results obtained by masters in the 
Art, and tracing their mode of procedure ; results 
which, doubtless, could be again modified a thou- 
sand-fold, well. or ill, by such composers as should 
reproduce them. 

The object of this work, then, is, first, — the indi- 
cation of the extent, and of certain essential parts of 
the mechanism of instruments ; and then, the study 
(hitherto much neglected) of the nature of qtuihty 
of tone, particular character, and powers of expres** 
sion, pertaining to each of them ; and lastly, the best 
method known of proceeding, in order to group 
them appropriately. To endeavour to step beyond 
that, would be setting foot on the domain of inspi- 
ration; where genius alone is capable of making 
discoveries, because to genius alone is reserved the 
right of traversing it. 

CHAPTER II. 
Instruments played with a bow. 

The Violin. 

The four strings of a violin are usually tuned by 
fifths ; thus : — 

Ist Strmg.rjrrrj 
2nd 8tTing.-»i»j»:?: 
8rd String.TT 
4th string. 

The highest string, E, is also called the first 
string ; and generally known as such. 

These strings, when the fingers of the left hand 
do not modify the sound by shortening more or less 
the portion affected by the bow, are called open 
strings : the notes which are to be played on an 
open string being indicated by an placed above 
them. 

Some eminent composers and performers have 
not chosen to hold themselves restricted to this 
method of tuning the violin. Paganini, in order 
to give more brilliancy to the instrument, occa- 
sionally raised all the strings half a tone ; — 
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■Wn^ 
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and, consequently transposing his part, he played 
in D J., while the orchestra was in EJ?, and in? AJ, 
while the orchestra was in Bp, &c,, thus keeping 
the majority of his strings open ; the sonorousness 
being greater when open, than when pressed by the 
finger, in keys where they could not have occurred, 
with the ordinary method of tuning. 

De Beriot frequently raises merely the G a whole 
tone in his concertos. 

Baillot, on the contrary, sometimes lowers the G 
half a tone, in order to produce softer and deeper 
effects. 

Winter has even employed F|j instead of the G, 
with a similar intention. 

According to the degree of skill at present attained 
by our young violinists, this is about the extent 
which may be assigned to the violin in a well -con- 
stituted orchestra : — 
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With all the chiomatie Iiitervali. 
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The great performers exceed this extent of the 
violin by several notes higher; and even in the 
orchestra, a farther degree of acuteness may be 
obtained by means of harmonics, — of which mention 
will be made hereafter. 

Shakes are practicable on all the notes of this 
long scale of three octaves and a half; but the 
extreme difi&culty of those which occur on the three 
topmost notes — A, B, C, is to be dreaded ; and in 
the orchestra, it would be even prudent not to em- 
ploy them. 

The minor shake on the fourth ^j h rJ^ 
string, of the G to the Ab, should j^ E : 

be avoided as much as possible: — 
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It is harsh ; and its effect is but little agreeable. 

Chords of two, three, or four notes, which may 
be struck, or played in arpeggio, on the violin, are 
very numerous ; and the different effects they pro- 
duce extremely various. 

Chords of two notes, resulting from what is called 
the doublC'String, are well suited to melodious de- 
signs, to sustained phrases either Jhrte or piano, to 
accompaniments of all kinds, and to the tremolo. 

Chords of three or four notes, on the contrary, 
produce rather a bad effect, when played piano; 
they seem rich and energetic only when played 
loud and boldly; as the bow can then strike the 
strings sufficiently together to make them vibrate 
simultaneously. 

It should not be forgotten, that, of these three or 
four notes, two at most can be sustained ; the bow 
being compelled to quit the others, as soon as struck. 
It is therefore useless, in a slow or measured move- 
ment, to write thus : — 



i 



X>- 



xz: 



i-p 



jOk. 



-«►- 



■car 




c^" 



The two upper notes are alone capable of being held 
on ; therefore, it is better to indicate the passage in 
this way : — 



^ 



X2. 



^ 



^"^S 



:£>: 
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All chords contained between the low G and the 
low D are evidently impossible ; since there is only 
a single string to produce the two notes. When 
there is need of a harmony in this extreme point of 
the scale, it can be obtained in the orchestra only 
by dividing the violins. This division is indicated 
by the Italian word divisi ; or by the French words 
divisSs (divided), and d deux (in two), written over 
the passage : — 

DMiL 



» 



1 



fc=i 



8* * 
The violins are then separated, that one set may 



j^ 



m 



play the high part, and the other the lower. Begin- 
ing with D (3rd string) all intervals of a second, a 
third, a fifth, a sixth, a seventh, an octave, are prac- 
ticable. But they become more and more difficult 
in proportion as tiiey advance upon the high strings. 



Easy. 




i 



5fe=g=^=£ 



&c. 



More and more difficult. 



i^^^S* 



With the chromatic 
interval!. 



*:C:&c. 
£ With the 

' chromatic 

zzznn intervals. 



More and more 
difficult. 

^ .p. -A. :g: &c. 







More and more 
difficult. 



gg|3 



t 



EasT.' 



Tm':}\fm % 



More and more 
difficult. 



More and more 
difficult. 



T- frt 



^ Eaay. c 



:t 



It 



&c 



More and more 
difficult. 



With the 

chromatic 

intervals. 



With the 

chromatic 

intervals 



Witbtbe 

diromatie 

totfrvals. 



vnth the 

chromatic 

intervals. 



With the 

chromatie 

intervals. 



The unison is sometimes employed on a double 
string ; but, besides that it can be done upon many 
other notes, it is well to limit it to these three, D, 
A, E ; because they are the only ones that offer, 
with the facility which ensures good execution, a 
variety of quality in tone, and a force of sonorousness, 
which result from the circumstance of one of the 
strings being open : — 





^pi 



In the other 
unisons 



f:4.ap$ j!^ 



there is no open string, their execution becomes 
rather difficult, and consequently, their strict into- 
nation very rare. 

A bass string can cross an upper open string, by 
pursuing an ascending movement while the open 
string remains as a pedal : — ^ 

zo— 0— o~oi=zonzz - ntr: with the 

-J. A J. Jz^^^ 3 ^!r^r^-^ m 



i 







chromatic 
intervals. 



It will be seen that the D, here, rAoains open, 
while the ascnding scale is executed throughout upon 
the fourth string. 

The intervals of a 7iinth and a tenth are feasible^ 
but much loss easy than the preceding ; it is much 
better not to write them, for the orchestra, unless 



6 
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the lower string is open, in whicli case there Is no 
danger : — 



l^^l^^^i 



With the 

chromatic 

interyalt. 

T f 

Oare should be taken to avoid, as excessively diffi- 
cult, — ^not to say, impossible, — leaps of a double 
string, which demand an immense displacing of the 
hand :— 



| :^Jja[ 



In general, such leaps should not be written, 
unless the two upper notes belong to a chord of 
four notes which may be struck together : — 

may be struck at once : — JSr ■ cr — : - " 



This 
notes may 



In the following example, however, the four notes 
cannot be struck simultaneously, but with some diffi- 
culty (those of the last chord alone excepted) ; and 
the leap from low to high is not less easy, — ^the two 
lower notes being on open strings, and the two others 
with the first and third fingers : — 




Among chords of three, and particularly of four 
notes, the best and most sonorous are always those 
which contain most open strings. I even think that 
if none of these strings can be had, for a chord of 
four notes, it is better to rest contented with a chord 
of three notes. 

Here are those most used; the most sonorous, 
and the least difficult : — 



i^ijafe^^^ 







-wr -m- }f#- IT -»- 9-^ |3^" 











• • 






f^n^ ^^ 



It is better in all the chords marked thus * to let 
them remain with three notes, and to omit the lowest 
sound. 



pm. ^ 



rrrrr 






rr 

rrfrrrrr ^ 

All these chords linked in this manner are not 
difficult. 

They may be executed in arpeggio; that is to 
say, by letting their notes be heard consecutively, 
from which frequently results the most agreeable 
effects — in a J9tani^m(? especially: — 



#^^^ 



y^ 




U!-*LJL44=l 






Nevertheless, there are designs, similar to the 
preceding, of which the four notes cannot, without 
extreme difficulty, be played at once, yet which are 
easily executed in arpeggio ; by nieans of the first 
and second fingers passing horn the fourth string to 
the first, in order to produce the low note and the 
high note : — 

i " 2 

bm. 



J0LJL. T20..0L- 




gs~ar 



i 




i 



fet 




^OT 



] 



-#- .4* 



By omitting the high note or the low note of the 
preceding examples, so many chords of three notes 
are obtained ; there must be superadded those which 
result from the various notes produced by the first 
string above the two centre open strings, or by the 
first string, and the A above the open D only : — 
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If it be required to strike an isolated cliord, in 
D minor or major, the disposition of letter A should 
not be employed, being too difficult when not led up 
to ; it is better to take the following, £. 
which is quite easy, and more sono- 
rous, on account of the effect of the 
two open strings : — 

It may be seen by the preceding examples that 
all chordjB of three notes are possible for the violin ; 
if care be taken, in those which contain no open 
string to spread the parts sufficiently to allow an 
interval of a fifth or sixth to subsist between them. 
The sixth may be found either above or below, or 
in both at once : — 

Certain chords of three notes being practicable in 
two ways, it is always better to choose that one 
which contains an open string : — 

t^ ^ ta«. or tm. 



Cteod. ^ C ^fc Better. ^ ^ 



i 



Double shakes in thirds may be made,, beginning 
with first B{7 below :— 

h h Ir 

m 



i 



jr^" lig.- 



I 




I 



3F=*^==8= 



hr h ^ 

But as they are of more difficult execution than 
simple shakes, and as the same effect may be ob- 
tained more neatly by means of two separate violin- 
parts, it is better, in general, to abstain from them 
in the orchestra. 

The tremolo, simple or double, by many violins, 
produces several excellent effects ; it expresses, 
trouble, agitation, terror, shades of piano, of mezzo- 
forte, and of fortiedm^o, when it is placed on one or 
two of the three strings, G, D, and A ; and when it 
is not carried much above the middle Bb : — 

DouUecord. ^^ 

It has something of a stormy, violent character, 
in iheforttmmo on the middle of the first or second 
string:— 



P 




I 



It becomes, on the contrary, aerial, angelic, when 
employed in several parts, and pianissimo on the 
high notes of the first string : — 



l8t Viottns. 



2nd Vidlint. < 



Srd Violinf. 
or Vtolaa. 



Occasion may here be taken to mention, that the 
custom is to divide the violins into two sets ; but 
there is no reason why they should not be subdivided 
into two or three sets, according to the object which 
the composer has in view. Sometimes, it is even 
advantageous to carry the number of violin sets up 
to eight, either for the sake of isolating from the 
grand mass eight single violins (playing in eight 
parts), or in order to divide the whole of the first 
and second violins into four equal portions. 

To return to the tremolo. The chief point, in 
order to ensure its complete effect, is, that the move- 
ment of the bow shall be sufficiently rapid to produce 
an actual tremulousness or quivering. The composer 
must therefore write with precision, keeping in view 
the nature of the movement itself, in which the 
tremolo occurs ; for the performers, delighted to 
avoid a kind of execution which fatigues them, will 
not fain to profit by any latitude which may be left 
them in this respect. 

Thus, in an Allegro assai, if this were to be 
written for a tremolo— 

which 
produces 

the tremulousness would certainly exist ; but if the 
tremolo of an Adagio were indicated also by semi- 
quavers, the performers would strictly keep to semi- 
quavers ; of which the result would be, instead of a 
tremulousness, an effect of heaviness and flatness the 

most detestable. Therefore, in 
this case, it should be written : — 






and even sometimes, if the movement ^ 
is still slower than an Adagio : — ^ 



i 




The tremolo below and in the middle of the third 
and of the fourth string, is much more characteristic 
in fortissimo, if the bow strike the strings near the 
bridge. In large orchestras, and where the per- 
formers take pains to give it its fall effect, it produces 
a sound like that of a rapid and powerful cascade. 
This mode of execution should be indicated by the 
words : — n^ar the bridge. 

A fine application of this kind of tremolo occurs 
in the scene of the oracle, in the first act of Gluck's 
Alceste. 

The effect of the tremulousness of the second 
violins and violas, is there redoubled by the grand 
and emphatic progression of the Double-basses, by 
the blow struck from time to time in the first violins, 
by the successive introduction of the wind instru- 
ments, and lastly by the sublime recitative which 
this surging of the orchestra accompanies. I know 
nothing of this kind, more dramatic or more terrible. 

However, the idea of the tremolo near the bridge, 
not having been expressed by Gluck in his score, 
cannot be ascribed to him. The honor of it reverts 
entirely to Mr. Habeneck, who, when directing the 
studies of the Conservatoire pupils in this stupendous 
scene, desired the violins to try this energetic style 
of execution — of which the advantage, in such a case, 
is incontestible : — 
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Violins. 



tel,^.^4mL>. I 'ftJ ■;; Li 



^ife=ji i j;j»ag H^iTvj , ? 



Violas. 



HigbPxiett 



Double 
Basses. 



No. 1. 



Aleerte.-iQtJteK,) 



90^ 



cE 



g^' 



]^^^^^^^^ 



^T^-^ 



Redtative. 



^ 




zlJ'Sg-Ti''r 






A-pol-lo has re -gard to oar distressful pray'rs, 
Apol-lon est seB-tible a nos gemis - se-menUt 



f Ani m ated, 



uTJ^r^ 



f^ 'r fl 'r r ^>^ 



^ 



$ 



>* i i ' r r 'y fe»^ 



^^i^^^s 



^^ 



^^ 



^^ 



n t^ K v i 'T^-pj^ 



u^r^pr^l^ K fj^ty::;^ 



£»: 



id wit] 



■ ( G^-HriLJX^ 



1^^-^ 



@:^JH^JFLf^ 



and with portends sure conveys to mo th'as-surance 
£t des si-gnes cer4ain8 m'endonneat Vassu 'ran-ce . 1-^ 



^ 



^—^ 



f=t^. 



Hautboys. 



Moderato. 



i 



* 



!«^ . 



$ 



t 



aaat 



^ 



^ 




rriy a 




xx: 



i 






»w/ 



^o- 



ice 



£ 



s 




1?Er 



i 



y^.^^ 



zoo 



W- 



^ 



f=t 



E 






^ 



:^ 



Fill*d by the ho- ly fire, attendant on His presence, I amrais*dby his pow*r far above mortal man. 
plan del etprit di- via qi^intpire aapr^-sen-ce je me tens S-le-ver audessue d^untnor-tel. 



•f0- 



% 



^^ 



E 




tnr 



Moderato. 





m 



m 



*?=* 



JOC 



f 



^ 



? 



m 



^-g_g-x-g 1^ I ■ p 




See where the flame brightly stream - ing, 
Quelle lumUre t-ela- tan - ie 



sur - rounds with light the sta • tue, 
en ' Um " rela ekUu • e 



m 



f r r r 



ifmzzn 



^^E 



m 



m 



3^ 
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^^ 



IBE 



^ 




^P 



M 



-!»- 



3E=5E 



gg'gPtiV 






-<=»- 



iLf rTiir (!-pr r m 



and on the altar burns, 
et bril-le lur Vau-tel 



all proclaimstomysonlthattheGodcomesm 
tout m'anitoa-ee du Dieu la prt-iea -ee m • 




'¥- 



£ 



g 



i 



s 



m 



m 



-if»- 



M 



m 



in: 




«!- 



Z3t 



li 



-«»- 



3JC 



l| g |S ? 



Z2: 




i^a: 



^1.~I1T? 



^ 



H6»- 



Ta 



^ 



|g <g 






per-8on, 
prS-me 



and of our fu- tare fate 
C0 dieu sur nos des-tiru 



to speak him-self the purport. Feelings of a Ho-ly surrounding 

veut ' s'ex - pit - quer lui ' ' tne-me thorreur^une aamU ^pouvcM'U 



i 



^ 



m 



m 




3Z 



$ 



Flutes. 



^S 



t g| I 



^^ b J I [ ji 



i 



^^ 



5n: 



?» 



?a 



?» 



-anr 



i 



j. ^r'P l '^ 



?=fe 



^ 



V ' j { J. 



i 



XJC 



s 



^■ 



■^J*- 



■i>^ ■! j 1 1.77 



33: 



-c^- 



^ 



^ 



I 



/ 

— <^- 



"DT 



T* # 



g I g-fffl 



^ 



^-H g g-gjllgij" g I r tL^ 



\Tjr-^- g p'^^^ 




fills my mind with awful dread ; 
se r^Mnd mvAxmr de mot^ 



the gi'ound beneath my step seems to be falling 
la ter ' re gons mes pas JvU et se preci- 



^ig 



K=i 



^ 



^ I P fF -^=t= 



^-^^ 



? 



S 



m 



i 
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f 



:*=? 



i 



J. 



J-j 



m 



L«» 



■^^ ** 



^ f -f]^ r f)^P ^ . 



-^ ^^ 



-c»- 



« 



a 



BBE 



SE 



xz: 



3cz: 



Tar 



,• >*. 




^ ^ 



^ 



£ 



% 



m 



$ 



-49- 



-lG»- 



rf 



i >--^f!-F-^' fTl^^ 



I 



.rjT- 



jOL 



2<: 




zz: 



xz: 



zz: 



zz: 



i 



.£1- 



zz: 



^ — ^ — ' — ■ j^^- -*- 



jQ^ 



t 



S 



?»==♦ 



^tf . r 



i r- 



^m 



^^ 



from me. 



Mar-ble it-self has life. 
le mar-breest ami- m^, 



? 



ir= 



»- r I r r r iJ i|j 



j>r'n^ fTi ^I^ 



^ 



r r *-l — -' ^^ 



^ 



•-iA 



^m 



^ 



wr^ 




J. 



:pn: 



-«»- 



err; - 



Clarinets in C. 



P 



^;li 



I I I N 



i 



C r f r ; 



iSh 



:S: 



1^ 



i 



£ 



-«»- 



Horns in 6. 



i 



Trombones. 



i 



i 



-J^: 



:S 



SE 



S 



^^ ^ 



js;. 



-<^- 



i^ 



^- 



m 



A 



A 



^ 



^ 



zz: 



zz 



// 




£. 



^nn TrniJ 



te: 




ftrj^ni°n^^^H=-ntrM 



zz 



zz 



^ 



//- 



f-^—M - 






p-,fr'gir kJ^ 



^ 



^i^ 



s 



4=1. 



E^§ 



:*«: 



i^S 



-c»- 



g — g 1 "^ 



LKZ: 



^zz 






j^^ltaJtiri 



XL 



t 



|@-|e^ 



The ho- ly tripod trembles. 

If — ^^^s^ 



Terror pervades on ev*iy side, 
toiA se remplU cTun juste effiai 



^^ 




^ 



^ 



t£z 



^ 
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i 



/7N 



i 



/7S 



i 



»: 



:8: 



^ 



/7S 



I 



j)^~1k3 



I 



(9- 



# » 



i 



^ 



ii^ 



/7v 



l i t 



TW 



TMZzm: 



-jr. 



/TS 



:ti=t: 



Jfe- 



^ 



^e* 



V 



m 



^ 



/r\ 



^^ ' :»! 



fe 



ft°- 



/IS 



p 



/TV 



1^ 



S 



E: 



F; 



-«*- 



/7\ 



^=^ 



«*- 



^ 



He 






now will speak. Bent low with fear and dread res-pect, 
va pear - ler. Sai -m de crainte et de res-pect 




S 



/7s 



peo-ple 
peU'pU 



ob-serve a per -feet 
oh -serve unprojcnd H - 



Iff'rr^ jC 



Se 



K jf j J > c 



1 



i 



i 



i 



p 



i 



i 



^ 



i 



s 



1 



n 



i 



^ 



1 




3]t 



:or 



:»- 



izn 



X3: 



era. 




^fe 



iT^^^^*^ 



» > j i i t | 



| |g in I j ^f^ 



. _3! 



^"i~^ \S i^ ^ " II' 



dte: 



.^SL 



/r\ 



^^ 



-«*- 



«*- 






f 




^: 



-^9- 



5 







silence. 
fefft*ca. 



O Queen, quit at his coming these the empty trappings of thy power. 
Bei-ne depose a son as-pect U vainorffueU de la pms-san-ce. 



Trem - ble! 
Trent - ble! 



@^^ <!p~n^ 



-jjt 



ip 



* 



n: 



•^ 



^^^m 
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Advantageons use is Bometimes made, for certain 
dramatic accompaniments of an agitated character, of 



the broken tremolo, Bome- 



times upon one string 



sometimes upon two strings 



Lastly, there is another kind of tremolo, never 
employed now-a-days; but of which Gluck has made 
admirable use in his recitatives ; and may be entitled 
the undulating tremolo. It consists of a not very 
rapid utterance of two bound notes on the same 
tone ; while the bow never quits the string. 

In these unmeasured accompaniments, the per- 
formers cannot precisely hit the same number of 
notes played in each bar, — some playing more, 
others fewer ; and there results from these differences 
a sort of fluctuation, or indecision in the orchestra, 
perfectly adapted for rendering the uneasiness and 
anxiety of certain scenes. Gluck wrote thus : — 



force and agitadon to the sound of the violins, and 
suit many orchestral effects, in all kinds of shades: — 

Atleffro. 




P 



P 



The different kinds of bowing are of great im- 
portance, and exercise a singular influence on the 
sonorousness and the expression of peculiar features 
and melodies. They should therefore be carefully 
indicated, — according to the nature of the idea which 
is to be conveyed, — -by the following signs : — 

For cktached notes : — 




^=rff=^^^ 



For slurred notes, two and two : — 




For extended slurs : — 




For staccato, or lightly detached notes, simple or 
double, which are to be executed during a single 
drawing of the bow, by means of a succession of 
small jerks advancing as little as possible : — 




• • • • 



For markedly detacked notes, which are to give 
to the string all possible sonorousness, by permitting 
it to vibrate alone after the bow has vigorously 
struck it, and which particularly suit pieces of a 
haughty, grand character, and of moderate move- 
ment : — 



^g^rrf rjj ^ 1^^^ 



Reiterated notes, two, three, and four times (ac- 
cording to the rapidity of the movement), give more 




Moderato. 6 






Nevertheless, in a phrase of broad movement and 
vigorous character, simple notes markedly detached, 
produce a much better effect, when a true tremolo 
is not employed upon each note. And the following 
passage — 






E^^ 




would be, — taking into consideration the slowness 
of the movement — of an incomparably more noble 
and more powerful sonorousness, than this one : — 

Largo. ^.0 




Composers might be considered too minute, pro- 
bably, should they indicate the movements of the 
bow in their score ; still, it is well, when a passage 
demands lightness, extreme energy or amplitude of 
sound, to indicate the mode of execution by these 
words : — " With the point of the bow;" or " with 
the heel of the bow:" or "with the full length of 
the bow," written over each note. So the words, — 
"On the bridge," and **0n the finger-board," desig- 
nating the spot nearer or farther from the bridge, 
where the bow should strike the strings, the same 
remarks may apply. Those metallic sounds, slightly 
rough, which the bow draws forth, when near the 
bridge differ^ greatly from those soft veiled sounds, 
which are generated when it is passed across the 
finger-board. 

In a symphonic piece, where the terrible mingles 
with the grotesque, the back of the bow has been 
employed in striking the strings. The use of this 
whimsical means should be very rare, and maturely 
considered; and moreover it has perceptible effect 
only in a large orchestra. The multitude of bows 
then falling precipitately on the strings, produces a 
sort of snapping noise, which would be scarcely 
noticeable, if the violins were few in number, so 
weak and so short-lived is the sonorousness thus 
obtained. 

Harmonics are those sounds which are generated 
by touching the strings with the fingers of the left 
hand, so as to divide them in their length, yet not 
with sufficient pressure to place them in contact with 
the finger-board, as is the case for ordinary sounds. 

These Harmonics possess a singular character of 
mysterious softness ; and the extreme acuteness of 
some of them, afford the violin, in the upper part, an 
immense compass. They are natural, or artiJiciaL 
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Natural harmonics are those which are produced by touching certain points of open strings. Here 
are some which may be produced most surely and with most sonorousness upon each string. 

The black notes represent the real harmonics ; and the white notes indicate the notes touched u|)on 



the open string : — 



First string 



ing, E. p 



8ve. 



8ve. 



8ve. J 

J. ^ 



Sve. 



Sve. 




I 



lBad.i 



I 



i 



Sve. 



Second string, A. -^-^ 



•i 



Sve. 

§1 



8ye. 

J. 



8ve. 



Sve. 



J. 



8ve. 



I 



I 



Third string 



Fourth string 



^»g' ^- -ff-ff ^- 



^ i^ ^i 



Tjr 



J t^ 



8ye. 

J. 



Bad. 



8ye. 



.^aic 



L -^fe^ 



1 



ing, G. p 



i 



Difficult. I 



I 



I 



■cy 



-^- 



J -e^ 



.«i ^ 



xz: 



ry 



1 



Artificial harmonics are to be obtained very distinctly throughout the extent of the gamut, by means 
of the first finger ; which, firmly pressed upon the string, while the other fingers touch it, serves for a 
movable nut. 

Here is the table of touched intervals, and of the real harmonics which they produce : — 

Real harmonica. 



The touched octave gives its unison :< 



$ 



1 



4th finger touching the atring. 

4 



P r II ^**** ***• chromatic intenrala. 



^9 



4= 



:oc 



^ This fingering is little used. 



? 



J #J H II ®^^®P*^S ^^' ^^® ^^ string, on 
j. Jl J * ' account of its inconvenience. 



lat finger preased. 
Real harmonica. ^ .^ 



The touched fifibh gives its 
octave above : 




p This fingering is more easy 
than the preceding, and less 
so than the following. 






The touched fourth gives < 
its twelfth above : 






P 



Ist finger prened. Srea. • - • - • 

. -r- f ?• f f JLJL r f f ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Real harmonica. 
Fingera touching the atring. 



i 




-± — « — ^—^—* — j' *| * J J — sl-^-tr-^ 



« « <S 



I 



This fingering is the most easy, and is that which 
is to be preferred for the orchestra, when the object 
is not to obtain as a real harmonic the twelfth of an 
open string ; for in this case the fin- "^ 

gei-ing by fifth is preferable. Thus, 



1 1 
Finger preased. 

minor third, are very little used; the harmonics 
being thus produced much less well : 



in order to sound singly a B in alt : I 



it is better to employ this posit 



ion : I 



^m 







^m 



on account of the open E, of which the touched 
fifth (B) gives its octave above ; and which is more 
sonorous than a string upon which the first finger 
must be pressed ; as for example : — 



^^^L^^which gives equally :— ^ 



1 



The fingerings of the touched major third and 



The touched major j 
third gives its double \ 
octave above : 



P 



s 






l^ 



Real harmonica 
Srd finger touched. 



1 



touched. 



8rd finger touched. 



The minor third 
gives its major seven- 
teenth above. 



-^ I ^ Real harmonica. 

* A Fingers touching. ^ , 
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Tbe touched major 
sixth gives its twelfth 
above. This fingering 
is less used than that 
of the fourth ; it is never, 
theless tolerably good, 
and often nsefiil : — 



$ 



f. 



_-c. 






I 



Real hannoiiiot. 

4tli finger touchinff. 

41 



1 



*) il 



41 



Fj 



1 |1 
inger pressed. 



rt 




The positions of touched fourth and fifth are un» 
doubtedly the most advantageous. 

Some performers sound double strings in har- 
monics ; but this effect is so difficult to obtain, and, 
consequently, so hazardous, that composers can never 
be advised to write it. 

The harmonics of the fourth string, have some- 
thing of the quality of a flute ; they are preferable for 
delivering a slow air. Paganini employed them 
with wonderful success in the prayer of Moses. 
^he harmonics of the other strings acquire more 
delicacy and tenuity in proportion as they are higher; 
it is precisely this character, and their crystalline 
quality which renders them appropriate to chords 
that may be called fairy-like, — that is to say, to 
those effects of harmony which inspire brilliant mu- 
sings, and carry the imagination towards the most 
graceful fictions, of the poetical and supernatural 
world. However they may have become familiar, 
now-a-days, to our young violinists, they should 
never be employed m a lively movement; or, at 

No. 2. 

iolo Imo. — Allegro, ^^-^ ^ 



least, care should be taken not to give them rapid 
successions of notes,, if their perfect execution is to 
be ensured. 

It is lawful for a composer to writ^ them in two, 
three, and even in four parts, according to the num- 
ber of violin parts. The effect of such chords sus- 
tained, is very remarkable, if it be warranted by the 
subject of the piece, and well mingled with the rest 
of the orchestration. I have employed them for the 
first time, in three parts, in the scherzo of a sym- 
phony, above a fourth violin part not in harmonics, 
which shakes continually on the least high note. 
The extreme delicacy of the harmonics is still niore 
enhanced in this passage, by the use of sordines ; 
and, thus deadened, they issue among the ultra 
heights of the musical scale, where it would be 
impossible to attain, with ordinary sounds. 

It would be well, in writing such chords in har- 
monics, not to neglect designating by notes of dif- 
ferent shape and size, placed one above another, the 
note for the finger touching the string^ and that of 
the real harmonic (when touching an open string) 
and the note of the finger pressing, that of the 
finger touching the string, and that of the real 
harmonic, in the other cases. It is therefore some- 
times necessary to employ three signs together 
for a single sound ; as without this precaution, the 
execution might become an inextricable muddle, in 
which the author himself would have difficulty in 
recognizing his own production. 

Romeo and Juliet.— Buklioz, 



Flutes. 

Como Inglese. 
Clar. in Bff, 

1st Harpe. 



^^^ 




2nd Harps. 



Ist Violins 
divided. 



2nd Violins 
divided. 



Violas. 



i«t Violoneelli. 



^^m 



' > * K J 



mm 



^ 




^ 



i 



m 



^ — 1""^ 



^3t 



& 



^^ 



/ - i f - I f -If ' lf _^fe 



45- 



fe=^ 



8ve. 



$ 



&±t ,i ■ ! = 



Real harmonic. 

Finger touching the string. -.«L • r= -f^ * 
_ -Pinger pressed.crf" 



8ve. 



i: 



m 



^J.^ = 



Harmonics. 
Reid harmonic. - ^ 8ve. 



^^ 



± 




Finger touching the string. - J — A 

' _ - Finger pressed.r" ^'- ^->^y 



^ 



Harmonics. 
Real harmonic. - - 8ve. 
Finger touching the open string.^^0 _^ 




Harmonics. 



Soli. 



Hm 



1 



^^ 



^ t - I - I - 



^ 
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Harmonic. 



r 



I 



^ 



I 



^ 



5 



1 



i 



^■t=^ 



3 






t 



* 



■ i f » i f 



4 



f ■ ,f 



P 






~M 



■*^J1 >^ 



^=^ 






:8ve.: 



J ^ijJ'^^^'^'r ^ 






rw 



^^ 






-L 



g 



J. 



£ 



T 



i^ 



Real luurmonic. • • 8ve. 

Finger touching.—^ | ^ L^-sO^-v 01 

:: r r h #» »^VS h a 



SiSl: 










0^ 



m 



• ^ ' ^o^-g 



^ 



Finger pretiing. 



T'^A^. 
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^£ n-^ X S:!^ 




£^ 



t- *' * L * * — o^ — r f* I i e ^ ■ ■ ¥- 



i 



^ 



5 



^ 




^^^ 



t« r- 



FRP 



^ 



5Qc: 



^^ 



P 



4- 



^ 



^l l^^ l^^ i I I 



3i: 



f 



p 



?PP\ 

^ppp Hannonics. 



f 



'"t^ i^ ^ W'^'^ 



i 



m 



i 



i 



fTT* Harmonics. 



^ 



^-L'^i-^Vfr^^ff 



E 



i 



P 



* 



i 



4:- 






:t: 



* 



^^i 



P 






± 



m 



i 



^ 



^^^ 



Real hannonici.S?* 




^ 



i 



Sva. 
Real hannonica. J 




^i^l: ;^^^^fyil 



Sordines (or mtt^) are little wooden implements 
which are placed on the hridge of stringed instru- 
ments in order to deaden their sonoroosness ; and 
which give them at the same time a monmful, mys- 
terious, and softened tone, which is frequently to be 
felicitously applied in all styles of music. Sordines 
are most generally used in slow pieces ; hut they 
serve scarcely less well, when the subject of the 
piece admits it, for rapid and light designs, or for 
accompaniments of hurried rhythm. Gluck has 
effectually proved this in his sublime Italian mono- 
logue of Alceste, *' Chi mi parla." 

The custom is, when employing sordines, to cause 
them to be used by all the band of stringed instru- 
ments ; nevertheless, there are certain circumstances, 
more frequent than may be imagined, under which 
sordines placed in a single part (in the first violins, 
for instance), will colour the instrumentation with 



pppFizz, 



a very particular impression, by the mixture of clear 
sounds and veiled sounds. There are others also, 
where the character of the melody is sufficiently 
dissimilar from that of the accompaniments, whid^ 
render the use of the sordine advisable. 

The composer, when introducing the use of sor- 
dines in the middle of a piece (which is indicated 
by these words " con sordini*), should not forget to 
give the performers time to take them and place 
them ; consequently, he will be careful to arrange a 
previous rest for the violin parts about equiv^ent 
to the duration of two bars in four-time (mmerato.) 

A rest of such length is not necessary, when the 
words " senza sordini '* indicate they are to be re- 
moved ; this operation requiring much less time. 
The sudden transition of sounds thus deadened in a 
mass of violins, to sounds clear and natural {nithout 
sordines), is often of immense effect. 
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No. 3. 



Amrm ani Juliet.'-BzM.hiOK. 



Flutes.. 
HMitlxyjn. 



Clarinet! in 



Ist. Violins 
dividMl. 



tadVioUns 
diTided. 



Tiolas. 



VioloneeUi 
divided. 



DonUe- 
Basses. 
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The Pizzicato is still in general use for instru- 
ments played with the bow. The sounds obtained 
by vibrating the strings with the finger, produce 
accompaniments approved by singers, since they do 
not cover the voice; they do well also for symphonic 
effects, even in vigorous orchestral sallies, either in 
the whole band of stringed instrumeots, or in one or 
two parts alone. 



Here is a charming example of the employment 
of the Pizzicato in the second violins, violas, and 
basses, while the first violins are playing with the 
bow. These contrasted effects of sound blend, here, 
in a truly marvellous style, with the melodious sighs 
of the clarinet, whose expression they serve to 
heighten : — 



No. 5. 
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Symphony in B flat— Bbstbotxv. 
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If the pizzicato be employed in 9^ forte, it becomes 
necessary to write it, generally, neither too high nor 
too low ; the extreme upper notes being shrill and 
wiry, and the deeper ones too dnll. Thus, in a 
strenuous tutti of wind instmments, a remarkably 
impressive effect will result from a pizzicato like 
this, assigned to all the stringed instruments : — 

Pizz. 
Y\ti&xiM together. 



Yidasand Bwiet. 



Pizzicato chords of two, three, and four notes, are 
equally valuable in a fortissimo ; the single finger 
which violinists use, then traverses the strings so 
rapidly that they seem struck altogether, and vibrate 
almost simultaneously. 

Accompaniments pizzicato piano, have always a 
graceful effect ; they afford a sense of repose to the 
hearer, and impart — when not abused — variety to 
the aspect of the orchestra. In future, doubtless, 
more original and striking effects will be obtained 
from pizzicato, than have hitherto been essayed. 
Violinists, not considering pizzicato as an integral 
portion of violin-playing, have studied it but little. 
Even yet, they have only cared to use the thumb 
and forefinger in playing pizzicato ; so that they 
have never been able to execute passages or arpeggios 
more rapid than the semiquavers of a bar in four- 
time of very moderate rate. Instead of which, if, 
laying down their bow, they were to use the thumb 
and three fingers, letting the little finger support 
the right hand, by resting upon the violin, as when 
playing the guitar, they would soon obtain facility 
in execudng passages such as the following, — ^im- 
possible at present : — 

The figures placed above the notes, show the fingers of the right hand 
that are emplojred ; a 4- indicating the thumb. 

•4-1232 1 ■ 



.Allegro nom 
troppo. 



nou =S: 



:|: 



4. 



4.21 + 214^1 + 21+21 



I 



i 



pi 




oiro 

Allegro. + 12 1 +12 1 




The double and triple iteration of the upper notes, 
in the two last examples, becomes extremely easy^ 
by the successive use of the first and second finger 
on the same string. 

Neither are small bound notes impracticable in 
pizzicato. The following phrase from the Scherzo 
of Beethoven's Symphony in minor, containing 
some of them, is always well executed : — 

AUegro, 




i 



s 






U^\i\^x i zh:^s^ m. 



^ ^^ ^^^t^^:^M£M=^h 



Some of our young violinists have learned from 
Paganini to execute rapid pizzicato descending scales, 
by plucking the strings with the fingers of the left 
hand resting on the neck of the instrument, and the 
pizzicato passages (still with the left hand) with a 
mixture of strokes from the bow, or even as serving 
for accompaniment to an air played by the bow. 
These various feats will doubtless become, in course 
of time, familiar to every violin -performer ; and 
then, will be available in composition. 

Violins are able, now-a-days, to execute whatever 
they will. They play up to the extreme height, 
as easily as in the middle ; passages the most rapid, 
designs the most eccentric do not dismay them. In 
an orchestra, where they are sufficiently numerous, 
that which one fails to perform, is done by others ; 
and the result is, that without any apparent mistake, 
the phrase is delivered as the author wrote it. 

In cases, however, where the rapidity, compli- 
cation, and height of a passage would render it too 
hazardous, or merely that more sureness and neatness 
of execution should be obtained, it should be dis- 
persed ; that is to say, the mass of violins should be 
divided, and one portion given to some, and the rest 
to others. In this way, the passage of each part, is 
sprinkled with little rests unperceived by the hearer; 
thus allowing, as it were, breathing-space to the 
violinists, and affording them time to take the diffi- 
culties carefully, so as to give the necessary firmness 
for a vigorous mastery of the strings : — 



AU^ro attai eon fuoeo. 



let Violins, 
diYided. 




Hem the division becomes unnecessary; the passage presenting no difficulty, dispersing it would only weaken the general effect of the violina 
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If it be desired to have a similar or still more 
difficult passage played by the whole mass of violins, 
itwiU be always better, as in the preceding example, 
to divide the first violins into two sets, and the second 
violins also, causing these latter to double the two 
parts of the first violins, than to allow all the first 
violins to play one portion, and all the second violins 
another ; for the distance of the two points of de- 
parture of the sounds, will break the unity of the 



passage, rendering the join too apparent. Whereas, 
the same division occurring on both sides among the 
two sets of violins, and between the two performers 
who read from the same desk, one playing the first 
part and the other the second, it follows that the 
divided sets are so near each other that it is impos- 
sible to perceive the dispersion of the passage, and 
the hearer may imagine it to be executed entire by 
all the violins. It ^ould therefore be written thus: 



iBt Violins, 
divided. 




Snd Violins, 
divided. 



Moreover, this mode of procedure is applicable to 
all the parts of the orchestra which possess in them- 
selves analogies of quality of tone or lightness ; and 
it should be employed in all cases where a phrase is 
too difficult to admit of being well executed by 
a single instrument, or single set of instruments. 

I think there might be better use made in the 
orchestra, than has hitherto been done, of phrases on 



4th string. 



the fourth string ; and, for certain melodies, of the 
high notes of the third string. When use is thus 
made of a particular string, it should be indicated 
with precision whereabouts this string is to be used 
inclusively; otherwise, the performers would not 
fail to indulge in the habit and facility of passing 
from one string to another, and playing die phrase 
in the usual way : — 



Srd strings 




It frequently happens, that, in order to give a 
passage greater energy^ ike first violins are doubled 
by the second violins an octave lower ; but, if the 
passage do not lie excessively high, it is better to 
double them in imison. The effect is thus incom- 
^Mfiibly finer »nd more forcible. The overwhelming 



effect of the peroration of the first movement in 
£eethoven*s C minor Symphony, is attribtitable to 
an unison of the violins. It happens even, in such 
a case, that if, the violins being thus together^ their 
additional force should be desirable by subjoining 
the violas an octave below, this weak lower doubUng, 
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on account of the disproportionate npper part, pro- 
duces a fatile mnrmoring, by which the vibration of 
the high yiolin notes are father obscured than assisted. 
It is preferable, if the viola part cannot be planned 
in a prominent manner, to employ it in augmenting 

No. 6. 

tttf§r9 cam Mo. 



the sound of the violoncellos, taking care to put them 
together (as much as the low compass of the instru- 
ment will permit) in the unison and not in the octave. 
This is what Beethoven has done in the following 
passage: — 

l» C Minor.— 1 
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Violins are more brilliant, and play more easily in keys which leave them the use of the open strings. 
The key of C, alone, appears to form an ^exception to this mle, on account of its sonorousness, which is 
evidently less than that of the keys of A and E, although it keeps four open strings, while A keeps but 
three, and E two only. The quality of the various keys for the violin may be thus characterized ; together 
with their greater or less facility of execution : — 



Major. 

C. Easy. Grave; hut dull and vague. 

C^ Very difficult. Less vague ; and more 

elegant. 

Db. Difficult ; hut less so Majestic, 
than the preceding. 

Dt|. Easy. Gay, noisy, and rather 

commonplace. 

Dj|. Almost impracticable. Dull. 

Majestic; tolerably sono- 
rous ; soft ; grave. 



Eb. Easy. 

£|]. Not very difficult. 

Fb. Impracticable. 

F|J. Easy. 



C. Easy. 

C^ Tolerably easy. 

Db. Very difficult. 

D[j. Easy. 



Minor. 

Gloomy; not very sonorous. 
Tragic; sonorous; elegant. 

Serious; not very sonorous. 



Brilliant; pompous; noble. 



Energetic; vigorous. 



Fj. Very difficult. 
Gb. Very difficult. 
G1|. Easy. 



Brilliant, dashing. 

Less brilliant; more tender. 

Rather gay; and slightly 
commonplace. 

(j4. Nearly impracticable. Dull ; but noble. 



Ab. Not very difficult 

A|]. Easy. 

AJL Inpracticable. 

Bb. Easy. 

Bb. Not very difficult. 



Soft ; veiled ; very noble. 
Brilliant; elegant; joyous. 

Noble ; but without pomp. 
Noble; sonorous; radiant. 



Cb. Almost imprai:ticable. Noble ; but not very 

sonorous. 



Lugubrious ; sonorous ; 
somewhat commonplace. 

Df. Almost impracticable. Dull. 

Very vague ; and very 
iful. 



E^. Difficult. 

Et|. Easy. 

Fb. Impracticable. 

Ft|. Rather difficult. 



Gb. 



Less difficult. 
Impracticable. 
Gfl. Easy. 



mourn] 

Screamy ; and slightly 
commonplace. 

Not very sonorous; gloomy; 
violent. 

Tragic; sonorous; dashing. 



G}. Very difficult. 



Melancholy ; tolerably 
sonorous ; soft. 

Not very sonorous ; mourn- 
ful ; elegant. 

Al?. Very difficult: almost Very dull, and mournful; 
impracticable. but noble. 

A|||. Easy. Tolerably sonorous; soft; 



Aft. Impracticable. 

Bb. Difficult. 

Bq. Easy. 

Cb. Impracticable. 



mournful; rather noble. 

Gloomy; dull; hoarse; 
but noble. 

V ery sonorous ; wild ; rough ; 
ominous; violent. 
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Instruments played nnth a bow, of which the 
combination fonuB what is somewhat improperly 
termed a quatuoTf are the base and constituent ele- 
ment of the whole orchestra. From them is evolved 
the gpreatest power of expression, and an incontestable 
variety of different qualities of tone. Violins particu- 
larly are capable of a host of apparently inconsistent 
shades of expression. They possess (as a whole) 
force, lightneqp, grace, accents both gloomy and 
gay, thought, and passion. The only point is, to 
know how to make them speak. Moreover, it is 
not needful to calculate for them, — as for wind in- 
struments — ^the duration of a kolding-note, and to 
contrive for them occasional rests; they are sure 
never to be out of breath. Violins are faithful, in- 
telligent, active, and indefatigable servants. 

Slow and tender melodies, confided too often 
now-a-days, to the wind instruments, are nevertheless 
never better rendered than by a mass of violins. 
Nothing can equal the touching sweetness of a 
score of first strings made to sing by twenty well- 
skilled bows. That is, in fact, the true female voice 
of the orchestra, — a voice at once passionate and 
chaste, heart-rending, yet soft, which can weep, 
sigh, and lament, chant, pray, and muse, or burst 
forth into joyous accents, as none other can do. An 
imperceptible movement of the arm, an almost 
unconscious sentiment on the part of him who 
experiences it, producing scarcely any apparent 
effect when executed by a single violin, shall, when 
multiplied by a number of them in unison, give 
forth enchanting gradation, irresistible impulse, 
and accents which penetrate to the very heart's 
core. 

CHAPTER ni. 
The Viola. 

The four strings of the viola are generally tuned 
in fifths, like those of the violin ; and at a fifth 
below them : — 



i^s^i 



Its ordinary compass is at least three octaves : — 
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^th the chromatic intervals. 



It is written on the C clef (3rd line); and on the 
G clef, when it extends high. 

What has been said in Chapter II. on the subject 
of shakes, bowing, chords struck together or played 
arpeggio, harmonics, <fec., is throughout applicable to 
the viola,— considered as a violin a fifth lower. 

Of all the instruments in the orchestra, the one 
whose excellent qualities have been longest misap- 
preciated, is the viola. It is no less agile than the 



violin, the sound of its strings is peculiarly telling, 
its upper notes are distinguished by their mournfully 
passionate accent, and its quality of tone altogether, of 
a profound melancholy, differs from that of other in- 
struments played with a bow. It has, nevertheless, 
been long neglected, or put to a use as unimportant 
as ineffectual, — that of merely doubling, in octave, 
the upper part of the bass. There are many causes 
that have operated to induce the unjust servitude of 
this noble instrument In the first place, the ma- 
jority of the composers of the last century, rarely 
writmg four real parts, scarcely knew what to do 
with it ; and when they did not readily find some 
filling-up notes in the chords, for it to do, they has- 
tily wrote the fatal col Basso, — sometimes with so 
much inattention, that it produced a doubling in the 
octave of the basses, irreconcilable, either with the har- 
mony, or the melody, or with both one and the other. 
Moreover, it was unfortunately impossible, at that 
time, to write anything for the violas of a prominent 
character, requiring even ordinary skill in execution. 
Viola players were always taken from among the 
refuse of violinists. When a musician found himself 
incapable of creditably filling the place of violinist, 
he took refuge among the violas. Hence it arose, 
that the viola performers knew neither how to play 
the violin nor the viola. It must even be admitted, 
that at the present time, this prejudice against the 
viola part is not altogether destroyed ; and that there 
are still, in the best orchestras, many viola-players 
who are not more proficient on that instrument than 
on the violin. But the mischief resulting from this 
forbearance towards them, is daily becoming more 
felt ; and, little by little, the viola will, like other 
instruments, be confided only to clever hands. Its 
quality of tone so strongly attracts and captivates the 
attention, that it is not necessary to have in the or- 
chestra quite so many violas as second violins; and the 
expressive powers of this quality of tone are so marked, 
that, in the rare occasions when the old masters afforded 
its display, it never failed to fulfil their intention. 
The profound impression is well known, which is 
produced by that movement in the Iphigenia in 
Tauride; where Orestes, overcome with fatigue, 
panting, oppressed with remorse, grows more tranquil 
as he repeats : — " Composure lulls again my heart I" 
while the' orchestra, deeply agitated, utters sobs, and 
convulsive sighs, attended throughout by the fearful 
and persevering mutter of the violas. Although, in 
this unspeakably fine piece of inspiration, there is 
not a note of voice or instruments without its sublime 
intention, yet it should be noted that the fascination 
exercised over the hearers, and the sensation of 
horror which causes their eyes to dilate and fill with 
tears, are principally attributable to the viola part, 
to the quality of its third string, to its 83nicopated 
rhythm, and to the strange effect of unison resulting 
from the s3nicopation of the A abruptly broken off 
in the middle, by another A in the basses marking a 
different rhythm : — 
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In tbe overture of Iphigenia in Aulide, Glnck has 
ingenionsly made them sustain alone the lower part 
of the harmony ; not so much, in this case, for the sake 
of producing an effect arising from the peculiarity 
of their quality of tone, hut in order to accompany as 
softly as possible the air of the first violins, and to 
heighten the tremendous impression of the basses 
coming in upon the forte after a considerable number 
of Tests. Sacchini has also given the lower part to 
the violas alone, in the air of (Edipus : — ** Your 
court became my refuge ;" without intending, how- 
ever, to prepare an outburst On the contrary, the 
instrumentation here gives to the phrase of melody 
it accompanies, a most delicious calm and freshness. 
Melodies on the high strings of the viola have a 
marvellous beauty in scenes (^ a religious and antique 
character. Spontini was the first to conceive the 
idea of assigning the melody to them in several 
passages of his admirable prayers in the Vestale. 
Mehul, allured by the sympathy existing between 
the tone of the viola and the imaginative character 
pi Ossianic poetry, constantly availed himself of 
ihem, even to the exclusion of the violins, in his 
opera of Uthal. Hence arose what the critics of 
the time called an intolerable monotony detrimental 
to the work's success. It was in reference to this, 
that Gr^try exclaimed : — "Td give a guinea to hear 
a first string /" This quality of the viola, — so 
. choice when it is judiciously employed, and skilfully 
contrasted with tiie qualities of tone of violins and 



other instruments, — necessarily soon palls ; it is too 
unvaned, and too much imbued with mournfulness, 
for this to be otherwise. It is not unfrequent, at 
the present day, to divide the violas into first violas ' 
and second Violas ; and in orchestras like that of the 
opera, where they are almost sufficiently numerous, 
there is no difficulty in writing for them thus ; but 
in others, where there are scarcely four or five violas, 
this division can only serve to diminish the effect 
of a body already so weak in itself, and which the 
other instruments are ever tending to overwhelm. 
It should also be remarked that the majority of 
violas at present used in our French orchestras are 
far from possessing the requisite degree of powers; 
they have neither the size, nor consequently the 
strength of tone of veritable violas — being almost 
violins strung with viola strings. Musical directors . 
should absolutely prohibit the use of these mongrel 
instruments ; the slender sonorousness of which 
impairs one of the most interesting parts in the 
orchestra, by depriving it of energy, and of its fine 
depth of tone. 

When the violoncellos play the air, it is some- 
times excellent to double them in unison by the 
violas. The tone of the violoncellos then acquires 
additional roundness and purity, without becoming 
less predominant. As an example of this, — here is 
the theme of the Adagio in Beethoven's G minor 
Symphony :— 



AndanU eon moto. J* = 92. 
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Sffmphony In C ntinor, — Bexthovxk. 



Butoons. 



Violins. 



ViolM. 



Vloloneello. 



Doublo-tMW. 




Piiz, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Viole d* Amour. 

This instrnment is rather larger than the viola. 
It has almost universally fallen into disnse ; and 
were it not for Mr. Uvhan — the only player of the 
instrumeDt in Paris,— it would be known to us only 
by name. 

It has seem catgut strivigs, the three lowest of 
which — ^like the C and G of the viola, — ^are covered 
with silver wire. Below the neck of the instrument, 
and passing beneath the bridge, are seven more 
strings, of metal, tuned in unison with the others, 
so as to vibrate sympathetically with them ; thereby 
giving to the instrument a second resonance, full 
of sweetness and mystery. It was formerly tuned 
in several different whimsical ways ; but Mr. Urban 
has adopted the following mode of tuning in thirds 
and fourths, — ^as the most simple, and the most 
rational : — 

Itt String • 
9nd do. - 



m 



8rd<ie. 
4th do. 




6th do.- 
8th do.- 
7th do. 



m 



The compass of the viole d*amour is three octaves 
and a half, at least. It is written — like the viola, — 
on two clefs : — 




With the Chromatic Intervals. 



p ,r :rt'rt%MSA 



i 



Thus may be seen, by the disposal . af its strings, 
that the viole d'amour is peculiarly impropriate to 
chords of three, four, or more notes, whether played 
arpeggio, or struck, or sustained ; and above all, to 
melodies of double notes. Only, it is evident that, 
in designing harmonies for this instrument, a dif- 
ferent plan must be pursued from that employed for 
violins, violas, and violoncellos, which are tuned by 
fifths ; and that care must be taken to avoid the 



notes of chords beyond a third or fourth in general, 
unless the lower string be an open string. Thus, 
the A of the second octave gives every latitude to 
the high D, to extend its scale above itself : — 




It is needlesss to observe that the chords of the 
minor third and the second — 



1" al^^ 



are impracticable below ; since the sounds that con- 
stitute them are necessarily on the D string. A 
moment's reflection shows similar impossibilities on 
the lowest string of all instruments played with a bow. 
Harmonics have an admirable effect on the viole 
d'amour. They are obtained precisely in the same 
way as those of the violin and viola ; excepting that 
its seven open strings being disposed as a common 
chord, give the viole d'amour .great facility in pro- 
ducing with rapidity the arpeggios of its chord of 
D major, in the octave and double octave above; 
those of the chord of A major in the twelfth above ; 
and those of the chord of Fi major in the seven- 
teenth above : — 



Real harmonics. 



Tonching 
the octaves. 




Finger touching the og^ve 








Touching 
the fifths. 




Finger touching 
the fifth. 




^M^tS 








i 



^ ^ ^ 



-ao 
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ToneUaf 

flMliNUtlU. 




Real haniMBiet. 

FiBffer tonflUng a 
the fourth. .,09.'^^: 




Sres* « • • - loco. 



Touching 
the nudor 
thbdf. 




Real hsmumict. 
Fteger tooehiiig 
the third. 




By these examples it will be seen that if it be 
proposed to use these charming arpeggios of the 



viole d'amour, the keys of D, Q, A, F||» or Bb, are 
those which will best allow of so doing. As these 
three chords would doubtless not suffice for accompa- 
nying unintermittingly an air somewhat modulated, 
there is no reason why a set of violes d'amour should 
not be had, tuned in a different way : in 0, for ex- 
ample ; or in Db ; according to the chords required 
by the composer for his piece. The extreme charm 
of these arpeggio harmonics on the open strings, 
quite deserve Uiat every pains should be taken to 
render them available. 

The quality of the viole d*amour is faint and sweet » 
there is something seraphic in it, — ^partaking at once 
of the viola, and of the harmonics of the violin. It 
is peculiarly suitable to the legato style, to dreamy 
melodies, anid to the expression of ecstatic or religious 
feeling^. Mons. Meyerbeer has felicitously intro- 
duced it in Baoul*s Romance, in the first act of the 
HuguenoUi — 



No. 9. 



Viole d'amoar. 



Raoul. 




Viokmoello. 



Dotthle-bast. 



^^B» •^^^^^(WPV^^W© 



i» »■ 



1^ 



r^ 



/gy 



Tk» Jfiy«€iio<«.— MsTxmBsxm. 



Rbcit. 



r p^p ' g i «J «j . J^ 



Ah I how en-chant - iDg the 
Ak quel qteC'tacU o» - chan - 




/ss 




^s\ 



I 



1 



f, =7^' 




Dra;wn with the bow. 




But this is merely a solo effect. What would not 
be that, in an andante, of a mass of tioles dlcmxmr 
playing a fine prayer in several parts, or accompa- 
nying with their sustained harmonies, a melody of 
violas, or of violoncellos, or of comi inglesi, or of a 



horn, or of a flute in its middle part, mingled with 
harp arpNBggios ! It would really be a great pity to 
allow this choice instrument to become lost ; upon 
which any violinist might learn to play, by a few 
weeks' practice. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The TtoUmeeUo. 

Its four strings are toned in fifths, and precisely 
octave lower than the four strings of the viola : — 




4tfa8tria8 

Its compass may be, even in the orchestra^ three 
octaves and a half : — 

j^mH^^ Wth the Chromatk IntenrsU. «^ 

The great performers go still higher; but, in 
general, these extreme npper notes — which have no 
beauty excepting in the conclusion of slow passages — 
are seldom given in natural sounds ; they are mostly 
taken in harmonics, which are produced more easily, 
and are of better quality. It may not be amiss, 
before going farther, to premonish the reader of the 
double sense given to the G clef in violoncello music. 
When it is written from the commencement of a 
piece, or immediately after the F def, it presents to 
the eye the octave above the real sounds : — 



^^m 



^ 




^=PE 



i 



°iijg-3 



|e «r^ ^j!r CJ^^— -ff 



""LTfSr '^ ■^-- )J-J-J3 1 j^ J r I I 

It has its full value only when succeeding the 
clef (on the fourth line) ; in which case it represents 
the real sounds, and not their octave above :— • 



%.B fr r I r UE^ ^J-tj^,^^ 



EyggCT.— _^^ .til 

Unison of ffnC^ ." I'j i'J m 
the Vlolin«.#— rj3Sf*«^ 




This custom, which there is nothing to justi^, 
leads to errors the more frequent, from certam 
violoncellists refusing to conform to it, and choosing 
to receive the G clef in its true acceptation. In 
order to avoid all misconception, it will be here 
employed only after the clef; and when this would 
lead us too far beyond the stave, the G clef shall 
always represent the real sounds, as in the preceding 
example. 

That which has been said respecting double strings, 
arpeggios, shakes, and the bowing of the violin, 
applies equally to the violoncello. It should, how- 
ever, never be lost sight of, that the violoncello strings, 
being longer than those of the violin, demand a 
wider extension of the fingers of the left hand : 
whence it follows that passages of tenths on a double 
string, practicable on the violin and viola, are not so 
on tl^ violoncello ; and that an isolated tenth cannot 
be struck, unless the lower note is on an open string. 



^^ 



The following tenths ^mi. _ — 
would be impossible ;— ^^ ™ 



The violoncello, on account of the depth of its 
quality and the thickness of its strings, is not suscep- 
tible of the extreme agility belonging to the violin 
and viola. As to the natund and artificial harmonics 
—of which frequent use is made on the violoncello 
in solo passages, — they are obtained by the same 
means as those of the violin and viola. The length 
of its strings even contributes to render the extreme 
upper notes in harmonics, which are produced near 
the bridge, much more easy and more beautiful than 
those of the violin. Here is a table of those which 
are best obtained from each string : — 



Sves. • • • loco. .M. 



Sret. « « - 



Ist string. 



. Real hannonics. *^ 






Sres. - - - 



00^ 00 000 00 



s 
Fingers touching the open strings. 



2nd string. 




V Syee. - - loco. 



Real harmonies. 



^ , f'ttf^^ ^ 



I 



^ O*-' Q 



Fingers fooehing the itriag. 



1^ ^^' ^ ^/ J . 1 1 ^^ 1 



3rd8trin|[, 



Real harmonict. 



^ •-^ f 



4th string. 



Fingers tonohing the string. 



]!LL!!-,«^j''^i'r jj! jj— f^ 



Real harmonies. 



teg M j^J-' fr-f'^ft ^^m 

nLgen touching the string. 



The best way of obtaining artifical hannonics, is 
that which consists in touchmg the fourth, while the 
first finger or thumb, strongly pressed^ forms the 
factitious movable nut >^ 




m 



4 4 4 4. 



■I -li^ -i i I I 
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This fingering is even almost the only one prac- 
ticable on the violoncello ; the position of the ^fifth 
touched, could hardly be used, excepting in the 
upper part of the string ; because the distances and 
the proportions becoming much smaller than in the 
lower, and the extension of the left hand proportion- 
ably less, they then allow of the fifth being touched 
with the fourth finger, while the thumb serves for 
the nut. 



-^ 



o o^ boo 



(The sign t> indicates that the thumb is to be 
placed transversely across the strings.) 



Scale of natural and artificial harmonics :^ 




1I.<im1 h&mnAnleii. ^ 



*=£i 



£M 






t=t 



I 



Real luurmonics. 



*^ I O O O O t)^ 0^ ^ ^ 



O O O O O" 



O O o 



Harmonies in harmonics on. the violoncello would 
doubtless have a charming effect in the orchestra, 
where the piece was soft and slow ; nevertheless, 
it is easier, and consequently less hazardous, to ob- 
tain the same result by means of divided violins 
playing high on the first string with sordines. These 



two qualities of tone resemble each other so closely 
as to be almost undistinguishable. 

Example of harmonics : — 



Ist Violoncelloi. 




2nd Violoncellos. 



8rd Violoncellos. 



^ ^ 



8. 



m^ 



E 



m 




10 l^^-^ 1 '1 

The same passage reproduced exactly, and more 
easily, in usual sounds, by violins : — 



Ist Violins. 



2nd VioUns. 



Srd Violins. 



8ves. — 



^ ilnm me 



X 









i 



XT' r 



r^H 



i 




%£ 



Con iordini. 



t 



m 



•^ 



XM. 



i 



i 



Con sordini. 

To violoncellos in the orchestra, is ordinarily given 
the part of the double-bass ; which they double, an 
octave above or in unison : but there are many in- 
stances when it is advisable to separate them, either 
to let them play on the high strings, a melody or 
melodious phrase; or to take advantage of their pecu- 
liar sonorousness on an open string, for producing a 
specific harmonial effect, by writing their part below 
the double-basses or, lastly, to assign them a part 
nearly like that of the double-basses, but giving them 
more rapid notes, which the latter could not well 
execute. 



Allegro non iroppo. 



Violoncellos. 




I>oub1e4iMses. ^t^^j^ ^Hj 'J^'=^ 3=3j. 








^^m 



Here the part of the violoncellos, more agitated 
and turbulent in its movement, nevertheless plays 
nearly the same notes as that of the double basses, 
the design of which it follows almost throughout. 
In the following example, on the contrary, the vio- 
loncellos are entirely distinct from the double-basses, 
and go beneath them, in order to obtain the tre- 



mendous conflict of the minor second below, and at 
the same time the rough vibration of the C — ^the 
fourth open string of the violoncello— while the 
double basses grind out against the high octave of 
this 0, the BQ, which they take forcibly on their 
first string : — 
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No. 10. 



Flutes. 



Hantboyt. 



fte 



Oarinete in A. 



Bassoons. 



I 



1^ 



^1^^="==^^ 




» ' ff 



AagntaM.— Bxnuos. 



r r 



f ,-p- _ ^^"^-p- 



4^ 



P 



m 



gg^=# 



=1: 






:ti=t: 



^ 



*y=^ 




HomsinEi). 



Horns tn D. 



Horniin 
4l(liiglu 



Horns In C 



i— ^ 




Violins. 



Violas. 



Sopnmoa. 



Tenors. 



▼Moaeeilos. 



Doolda-basses. 




^ 



^^ 



^^ 



<P" 



^ 



^ 



^ 



J . ^ J ^ 



'/> 



E 



i 



^^? 



C r r 



<P" 



^^ 



¥ 



If 



^ 



g r X 



jf> « r. 



^^ 



r ir 



g r r 




v=- 




rVrr rTrrr Jr^-' 



5^ 



^ 



•/=^ 



<P" 




:t5=*: 



I ■♦■ 



1 



jt | «i„v--"=-- | if m 



4=^ 



5i: 

=1= 



*=*: 




FUm - 



^^:^- 



■*-= 



m 



mis 



cri - bus a - - 



I i 



y IT— =^ (: r r 




Flam 



mis 



SI 



»^;^:^r- 



*= 



£ 



£ 



- cri - bus 



a - - 



^ 



Flam 



»/ 



mis 



cri -bus 



mf^h*^JXS-\\^' - '^ 



1= 

Doable string. 



m^t^ 



w 

1 



J^ J J 



^-^ 



<lr 



• g r r^^ 



:d4 



p 
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A A 



k 






A 



I 




'iiUi:^ 



^^ 



^ 



^~;t,t=^^^~;'r.f«^ 



i 



i 



^ 



m 



^ 




Silence. 



I 



i 



^ 



Wi. ; 



^.J 



i^^=dli 



AAA 





>J . J 



AAA 



^ 



n 



^^ 



g^^ 



AAA 



ji.Ji. 




ci'ar-i: 



^^fl#- 







^ 



5fc 



^^^ligj J ^ 



^ 



g 



A A A 



-' * ■ 




^ 



I 




I 



cri-bna 



ad 



dio - 



1^ 



rf: 



tu • . . yo - ca me. 
AAA 



1 



^ 




cri-bus 



ad 



dio - 




^^^ 



f if 



- tie . . . vo - ca me. 

A A A 



i 




I 



cri-bus 



ad 



- die 



• tis . . . vo - ca me. 




The composer should never — ^without an excellent 
reason, that is to say, without heing sure of produdng 
thereby a very marked effect— entirely separate the 
violoncellos and double-basses ; nor even write them, 
as many authors have done, a double octave above. 
Such procedui^e has the result of considerably wei^ 
ening the sonorousness of the fundamental notes of 
the harmony. The bass part, thus forsaken by the 
violoncellos, becomes dull, bald, extremely heavy, 
and ill-connected with the upper parts, which are 
held at too great distance by the extreme depth of 



tone of the double-basses. When it 16 required to 

Sroduce a very soft harmony of strisged instraments, 
i is, on the contrary, often well to give the bass to 
the violoncellos, omiting the double-basses, as Weber 
has done, in the accompaniment to thd AndarUe of 
Agatha's sublime air, in the second act of the 
treyschutz. It is worthy of remark in this example, 
that the violas alone give the bass beneath a harmony 
of violins in four parts ; the violoncellos only coming 
in, a little later, to double the violas : — 
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No. 11. 



Aiagia, Der JV«yfeftfite.— WniB. 



Flutes. 



Oboes. 



Clarinets. 



Bsssooijui; 



VioUns. 



Viola. 



Agatha. 



; Basses. 




^» ft 




41^ 



I 



$ 










^m 







I 



i 



m 




Vmce 
prenda 



of ev* 
des at 



Ding, steal - ing 
2sf Mr« les 



thro* 



yon wil - low grove, 
e-ter ^ nd - Ua 



Whfle 



the 




w 



I I ■ ■ IT > M 



^^ 






§ 



^ 
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m 



h 



^ 



p 



^^^f 



^ 




^«y:j^Tt 



Z=M 



m 



^ 



^ 




stats, like guar 
Ian -get in 



- cu - an spi - rita, Set 



^ 



i 



- mor - tel ' lea 



S - 



their night - \y watch a - bove 

le ' vez ma voix au Eoi dea Rots, 



Wm- 



3= 



HS*- 



2Z. 



t 



ZE 



-^ 



i 



-<»- 



^ 



^ 



i 



1^ 



^i^ 




^ 



I 



i 



^^ 






1^ 



^^^tf ^^V fHI^ 



m 



s 






r^ 



^ 



^ 



32: 



? 



t p • I - lk^Ji>^J-^JS JS'^J g^N s Jv>^]r7-^ 




[ 



Thro' the dark blue vault of aether Silence reigns with soothing pow'r But a storm o'er yonder mountidn, Darkly 
Quel beauciel et que tTitoi-lee damlee wu ' tes de Fa-zur maisquoiiinu deiombre$ voi-iet I'hori 



'ir - .1 - lis 



^ 



i 
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i 



& 



m 



Adagio. 



$ 



U 






^ 



i 



I 



$ 



m 



@^ 



^ 



I 



i 



i 




brooding, seems to loariand alongyonforest*8sidecloudsof darkness slowly glide, 
eofi <ferien< obs -cur queUnu-a-get en che-min qve d'o-ra ' getpaurde - maM. 



Oh what 
2>M 



or - 




^ 



-«*- 



3 



^ 




I 



^^ 



i 



E 



I 



t 



Violoncellos together, to the amount of eight or 
ten, are essentially melodions ; their quality, on the 
upper strings, is one of the most expressive in the 
orchestra. Nothing is more voluptuously melan- 
choly, or more suited to the utterance of tender, 
languishing themes, than a mass of violoncellos 
playing in unison upon their first string. They are 
also excellent for airs of a religious character ; when 
the composer ought to select the strings upon which 
the phrase should be executed. The two lower 
strings, G and G, especially in keys which permit 



the use of them as open strings, are of a smooth and 
deep sonorousness, perfectly appropriate in such a 
case ; but their depth itself scarcely ever permits of 
giving them any other than basses more or less 
melodious, — the actual airs being reserved for the 
upper strings. Weber, in the Overture to Oberon, 
has, with rare felicity, caused the violoncellos to 9mg 
above ; while the two clarinets in A, in unison, give 
beneath them their lower notes. It is both new and 
striking :— 



No. 12, 



Adoffio iottenuto. 



Oberon.— 'W^B^n. 



Clarinets in A. 



Horns in D. 



Horns in Atl. 



Thimpett inD. 



X«tfle-dmina 
inD. 



Violins. 



Violas. 

Vioioncellot. 
Basses. 
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I 




Oboes. 




^ 



-J-?-3: 



zc 



^ 



m 



Tf^ 



m 





s 



^ 



ii 



^ 



// 



@ 






// 



» 



SensasordinL 



^ 



i Vni i =* 



3E1E^ 





l lt^ r '^j J. Fj 



,-^ 



=a>a: 



3^ 



^^'^^p-^^r 




Although our violoncello-i^ayers of the pMsent 
di^ are very skilfbl, and well ahle to execute all 
aorta of difflrahiee, yet it is seldom that rapid paasagee 
of ytobiioelloa do not produce some oon^sion in the 
lower part As for those which require the use of 
the tiiumb, and lie among the highw notes, there is 
less to be expected; they are not very sonoroo^ and 
are diwavs ni dubious precision. In modem richly- 
flUadoiohestras, where theviolonoellosarenumerous^ 
they are frequently divided into firsts and seconds ; 



the firsts executing a special part of melody or luov 
mony, and the seconds doubling the doublerbaases, 
either in octave or in unison. Sometimes even, for 
•ooompanim^its of a melancholy, veiled, and mys- 
terious charactw, the bass is lefttothedonble-ba»eB 
alone, while above them are designed two different 
parts for the violoncellos, which, joining the viola 
party give a four-part deep harmony. This method 
is rardy well-contiived ; and care should be takoi 
not to misuse it 
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No. 13. 



Fhitet. 



Como Inglete. 



Romeo and JmUet.'-^'BKniiOM.y 



Claiiiiete in ▲. 



Violiiu. 



ViolM. 



Ist yioloneellM. 



Snd YioIoiiMQot. 
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The tremolo in double string, and arpeggios in 
^ forte, Btiit violoncellos perfectly ; they add greatly 
to the richness of the harmony, and augment the 
general sonorousness of the orchestra. Rossini, in 
the introduction of the overture to Chdllaume Tell, 
has written a quintett for five solo violoncellos, ac- 
companied in pizzicato by the other violoncellos, 
divided into firsts and seconds. These deep-toned 
qualities of the same kind, are there of excellent 
effect ; and serve to make still more impressive the 
brilliant orchestration of the succeeding Allegro. 

The pizzicato of the violoncello cannot have much 
rapidity, and the means proposed for improving the 
execution of that of violins, cannot avail in this case, 
owing to the thickness and tension of the strings, 
and to their too great elevation above the finger- 
board of the instrument. According to the proce- 
dure generally in use, players seldom exceed, in 
pizzicato, the rapidity of eight qvavers in a bar in 
two-time (Allegro non troppo), or that of twelve 
semiquavers, arpeggio, in a | bar (Andantino). 

Allegro non kvppo. ^ .0. 

I 




izxicato. 



or: — 



Andantino..^ 




^M 



izxicato, 

CHAPTER VI. 

Double-basses, 

There are two kinds ; those with three, and those 
with four strings. Those with three strings are 
tuned in fifths : — 



-^^ 



i 



Those with four, are tuned in fourths : — 



22: 



i 



The sound of both is an octave lower than the 
note written. Their compass in the orchestra is two 
octaves and a quarter ; allowing, for three -stringed 
double-basses, two notes less below. 

Double-bass jg^ , l I f— I J - J J : 

with four ■tri«g« -^^■^^l _J 1 jj *i ^ " 



IT 



m^ 



-f»- 



■i^- 



^3 



^'^f-'^ ^ 



£. 



£ 



i 



With the chromatic intervals. 



Double-bass withgSt 
three strings. 



^=h=^=^=^ 



m f f^ [° r 



* 



J P- -^ ^ ^ ^ -^ 



i 



With the chromatio intervals. 



The four-stringed double-bass appears to me pre- 
ferable to the other : first, on account of the facility 



in execution, — tuning in fourths not compelling the 
performer to shift in playing the scale ; and next, 
because of the great utility of the three low sounds, 
E, F, and F^, which are wanting in double-basses 
tuned in fifths, and the absence of which occurs per- 
petually to disturb the order of the best-designed 
basses, by bringing in, of necessity, for these notes, 
an ungraceful and unseasonable transposition above. 
These observations are still more applicable to English 
double-basses; which, although tuned in fourths, 
have, nevertheless, only three strings, A, D, G. 



m 



zz: 



zx: 



1 



In a well-constituted orchestra, there should be 
several double-basses, tuned in thirds and fifths : — 



m 



i 



Thus there would be, together with the other double- 
basses tuned in fourths, an increase of open strings 
most favorable to sonorousness. 



Double-basses jCSs: 

tuned in thirds S^ 

and fifths. 



Double-basses 
tuned in fourths 



^^^a^ 






■ia^- 



X 



I 




To double-basses belong, in the orchestra, the 
lowest sounds of the harmony. In a preceding 
chapter, it has been stated, upon what occasion they 
may be separated from the violoncellos ; and then 
may be palliated, to a certain degree, the defect 
which arises for the basses out of this disposal, by 
doubling them in octave, or in unison with the 
bassoons, the corni di bassetto, the bass clarinets, or 
the ordinary clarinets, in the extreme lower notes. 
But for my part, I detest the mode which certain 
musicians have, on such occasions, of using trombones 
and ophicleides — the quality of tone of which, having 
neither sympathy nor analogy with that of double- 
basses, of course mixes execrably with it. There are 
cases where the harmonics of the double-basses may 
be successfully introduced. The extreme tension of 
the string, their length, and their distance from the 
finger-board, do not permit however, of having re- 
source to artificial harmonics ; as for natural har- 
monics, they come out very well, particularly com- 
mencing from the first octave, occupying the middle 
of the string ; they are the same, in the octave below, 
as those of violoncellos. Strictly speaking, chords 
and arpeggios may be used on the double-bass ; but 
it must be by giving them two or three notes at the 
utmost, of which one only need not be open. 



Double-basses 
tuned in fourths.: 
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Double-basses ^^: 
tuned in fifths. : 
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The intermiitent tremolo may easily be o1>tained, 
thanks to the elasticity of the bow, which causes it 
to re bonnd several times on the strings, when a 
single blow is somewhat sharply strack. 

Alle gro tmod eraio. 

This does not hold good in the following passage ; 
it is only to be rendered by means of the contintums 
tremolo, with some troablo, and by striking the 
strings with the end of the bow, which lacks force, 
and brings out little tone. 

AUegro moderato. 





The eontinttous tremolo of double-basses, rather 
less close than this last, is nevertheless of excellent 
dramatic effect; and nothing ffives a more menacing 
aspect to the orchestra ; but it should not last too 
long, otherwise the fatigue it occasions the performers 
fvho are willing to take the trouble of doing it weU, 
would soon render it impossible. When a long 
passage renders it needful thus to disturb the depths 
of an orchestra, the best way is, by dividing the 
double-basses, not to give them a real tremolo, but 
merely quick repercussions, mutually disagredng as 
rhythmical values, while the violoncelloe execute the 
true tremolo: — 



Violoncello. 



Itt 
Double-tMSS. 



2nd 
Double >iii. 
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The semiquavers meeting only at the comence- 
ment of each accented part of the bar with the quavers 
in triplets of the other part, produce a dull murmur 
something like the tremolo, which is thus tolerably 
well supplied. On many occasions, these different 



rhydims thus heard together, are even preferable. 
Rapid diatonic groups of four or five notes have 
frequently an admirable effect, and are readily exe- 
cuted, provided the passage contain at least one 
open string :^ 
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Moie difficult on the dontOelMM toned in flftht; beounetlMn 
ocenn nf> open string. 



Moie tiffienl^ on aeeount 
of the diwcending notet. 





If a long rapid passage be absolutely requisite 
for the double-basses, the best way is to divide 
them, and apply the dispersing process recom- 



Ift Doable-bMt. 
On the Mune Male 
Snd Doable-bast. I^fi 

They are so injudicious, now-a-days, as to write 
for the heaviest of all instruments, passages of such 
rapidity, that violoncellos themselves would find 
difficulty in executing them. Whence results a 
serious inconvenience : lazy or incapable double-bass 
players, dismayed by such difficulties, give them 
up at the first glance, and set themselves to simplifying 
the passage ; but this simplifying of some, not oeing 
that of others, — since they have not all the same 
ideas upon the harmonial importance of the various 
noted^ contained in the passage, — ^there ensues a hor- 
rible^xUsorder and confusion. This buzzing chaos, 
full 'of strange noises and hideous grumblings, is 
i^m^l^^ and sdll heightened by the other double- 
bass players, either more zealous, or more confident 



mended for violins ; at the same time, taking 
great care not to remove the first double-basses 
from the seconds. 



of ability, who toil away in ineffectual efforts at 
executing the passage just as it is written. Com- 
posers should therefore be careful to ask of double- 
basses no more than possible things ; of which the 
good execution shall not remain doubtful. It is 
enough to say, that the old system of double-bass 
players, who simplify, — a system generally adopted 
in the ancient instrumental school, and of which the 
danger has just been demonstrated, — is at present 
utterly renounced. If the author have written no 
other than passages suitable to the instrument, the 
performer must play them, nothing more, nor nothing 
less. When the blame lies with the composer, it is 
he, and the audience, who take the cqt&saa^<^(^'^\ 
and the pQi(otm<^x S& \tfi\Q\y^«i: ^«s^'Vi5s^'S». 
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mghtci of little notes, before large ones : — 




are ezeeoted hy sliding rapidly onihe string, witlumt 
paying attention to the precision of any of the inter- 
naedii^ sounds ; and liave an extremely good effect. 
The furious shock given to the whole orchestra by 
the doable-basses coming up<m the )iigh F, by four 



little preceding notes, B, 0, D, E, in the infernal 
scene in Orfeo, on the words, '' At the dire howling 
of Cerberus," is well kno¥m. This hoarse barking, — 
one of the finest inspirations of Gluck, — is rendered 
the more terrible, by the author having placed it on 
the third inversion of the chord of the diminished 
seventh (F, Gf , B, D) ; and, for the sake of giving 
his idea all the effect and vehemence possible, he has 
doubled the double-basses in the octave, not only 
with the violoncellos, but with the violas, and the 
entire mass of violins : — 
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Beethoven, also, has availed himself of these 
scarcely articulate notes ; but (contrary to the pre- 
viousexample), by accenting the first note of the group 
more than the last. He has done thus in, this pas- 
sage of the Storm in the Pastoral Symphony ; which 
so W6U depicts the raging of a violent wind vjA 
]»u%^iiipHibjltoiBiiiffl.ed rumblings of the gast It is 



to be observed, that Beethoven, in this ex;ai 
in many other passages, has given to the dou 
deep notes, beyond their power of executii 
leads to the supposition, that the orchestra 
for, possessed double-bmtses descending as ] 
0, an octave below the violoncello 0, — ^no 
be fopad now-a.days. 
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Sometimes it has a fine and dramatic effect, to give 
the violoncellos the teal bass, or, at leasts the notes 
which determine the chords, and strike the accented 
parts of the bar : while beneath them, the donlide-bass 
has an isolated part, the design of which, intermpted 
by rests, allows the harmony to rest upon the vio- 

No. 16. 



loncellos. Beethoven, in his admirable scene of 
FideUOy where Leonora and the jailer are digging 
Florestan's grave, has displayed all the pathetic and 
^oomy sadness of this mode of instrumentation. 
He has, however, given, in this case, the real bass to 
the double-basses :-^ 
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C!ome dig away, for time flies quick • ly, 
Ne tardons point travaiUoru vi - tSt 
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With the view of expressing a Ingnbrious silence, I have, in thb cantata, endeavoured to divide the 
donble-basses into four parts ; causing them to sustain rather long pianissimo chords, beneath a decrescendo 
of all the rest of the ordiestnu 
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The pizzicato of double-basses, either load or soft, 
is of good sonorousness ; unless it be employed on 
very high sounds; but it changes character, according 
to die harmonies beneath which it occurs. Thus, 
the famous pizzicato ^, in the overture to Freyschutz, 
is big with threats and infernal accents, only because 
of the reflex of the chord of the diminished seventh, 
(Fi,.A) 0, Bb,) the first inversion of which it re- 
solves on the unaccented part of the bar. Let it 
become the major tonic, or dominant, produced 
mezzo-forte, as in the case in question, and this A 
would no longer have anything strange in its effect 
Sordines are employed on double-basses, as on other 
instruments played with a bow ; but the effect they 
produce is little marked : they only diminish some- 



what the sonorousness of double-basses, by rendering 
it more gloomy and more vague. A Piedmontese 
artist, M. Langlois, who played in Paris about fifteen 
years ago, obtained with the bow, by pinching the 
high string of the double-bass between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, instead of pressing it 
on the finger-board, and by rising thus, nearly to the 
bridge, high sounds of singular acuteness, and in- 
credible power. If there were need to introduce in 
the orchestra, a loud female cry, no instrumeut could 
better utter it than double-baisses employed in this 
way. I doubt whether our artists are acquainted 
with M. Langlois' method of producing acute 
sounds ; but they would soon be able to acquire the 
knowledge. 
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BrBnraKD iNBTBtntairra plated with ths hand. 
TkeHarp. 
Tbis inetniinent is esaentially anti-cbromadc ; 
dist IB to say, Bnccessious by hslf-tonea are almost 
interdicted for it. The reuon of this will be preBently 
stated. Its compass waB formerly but five octaves 
and a sixth :^ 



Sgg^j^ ^JJggB 



f^tp^^f M : 



aa^ -i Hzc¥^^l»rg i^^ 



This Bcale, it will be seea, belongs to the key of 
Eb; and in this key it was, that all harps were 
toned : when the ekilfal manofactnrer, E!raid, seeking 
to remedy the inconveniences of this system, invented 
the mechaniam which obviated them, and propoBod 
toning the harp in Ct*; which has been adopted bj 
all harp players of the present day. The chromatic 
intervals can be obtained on the ancient harp only 
by means of seven pedals, put in motion by the player, 
and fixed one after the other with the foot, each of 
whicdi heightens by lialf a tone, the note to which its 
mechanism applies, bnt tbroughont the extent of the 
scale, and not singly. Thus the Fj pedal cannot 
sharpen an F, without sharpening all the other Fs 
in the scale by the same action. Hence it resnlts, 
that every chromatic scale (unless in an excessively 
slow movement), every progression of chords pro- 
ceeding chromatically, or belonging to different 
keys, the majority of florid passages containing 
appoggiaturas with accidentals, or small chromatic 
notes, are all impracticable, or, at best, extremely 
difficult, and detestably ugly. There are even on the 
harp in Ep, four chords of seventh major, and four 
chords of ninth major, totally impossible to play ; 
and which ought therefore to be iianisbed from tne 
composer's store of 'harmonies. These are they : — 



^=^=B=J= 



It is, in fact, evident that every chord in which 
Op is to he heard simultaneously with B[7, cannot 
he possible ; since (the harp being tuned in Eb, and 
the pedals raising each string only a half-tone) Cb 
can only be produced by taking the BJj pedal, which 
immediately destroys all the Bbs in the scale. The 
same is the case with the Db< which results from 
Tusing the OQ ; and with the Gb, produced by the 
nusing of the F. The mechanism of the pedals of 
the harp in Elb. only serving to restore the three 
flattened notes {S, E, A) to their natural state, and 
to sharpen four other notes (F, G, 0, D), it follows, 
that this harp can only be prepared in eight keys ; 
namely, Eb, Bb, F, C, G, D, A, E. The flattened 
keys are only produced in haTmonics, and by taking 
and leaving quickly one or more pedals. In A^, 



for instance, the Db is only the harmonic of Ojl ; 
and the player should quit this Ct pedal immediately 
he has taken it; otherwise, he will not be able to 
make the GQ heard, — the major third of the key in 
which he is playing : and moreover, he must skip a 
string (Dq) when ascending diatonically, which is 
BO inconvenient, that the use of such scales may be 
considered impracticable : — 



SklpUwl 



This inconvenience, an thhis difficulty become 
doubled in Db and in Gb, — both, keys nearly in- 
accessible, except for certain chords. Again, the 
key of Gb> like that of Gb. presents another difficulty, 
— that of compelling the player to an actual trans- 
position for some notes of his scale ; since he must 
strike the "S^ string when the written note is Obj 
the Bh string when the note is Gb i and the OC 
string when the note is Db- As for the key of CK 
it becomes less inaccessible, if written in its other 
form, — that of Bb ; bnt all the pedals being taken, 
there still remung to he overcome in this scale (as in 
that of Ab) the horrible difficulty of skipping a 
string, and of quitting a pedal to retake it agtun, 
for the leading note (in l^rmonic) and the tonic, 
which occnr npon the same string : — 



It will be perceived that, for the execnnou of a 
chromatic scale of two octaves* extent, like this — > 




it is necessary to put in action five pedals, rapidly in 
sncoession, for the first octave only ; and uso that 
they must all be very promptly quitted, in order to 
re^ace in their primitive condition those notes which 
they raised, and which are to recur in the upper 
octave, to be again retaken as in the first octave. 
Such a scale therefore, even in a movement of 
moderate time, is impossible for any harp. If the 
object be a succession of chorda belonging to different 
keys, the impossibility becomes still more evident ; 
becanse, in tbat case, several pedals will have to be 
taken at once and successively : — 



^si^^ri^i^^^^ 



fa#ife jf^^3pEp;p^ 



Certain appoggjatnras and ornaments containing 
chromatic successions, may, in fact, be executed after 
a fashion : bnt the majori^ of these ornaments, b« 
I have already obR«r)«i,«w WKt'i*<^i'^p»ii«.'!!6!fi*.\«s&. 
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those wUch form the exceptions, produce a very in- 
different effect, on acoonntof the influence whicnthe 
movement of the pedal taken and quitted at the same 
instant, exercises over thesonorousness of the string:-^ 



VMiibl 




' ^ ■ j?d^cri'^rtniffD'i^^"Lri"fl 



Moderato, ma ^ 



The following example, on the contrary, and all 
those, which, like it, contain several semitones in a 
^hort space, and in a quick movement, are next to 
impossible : — 

AUt 








It should now be stated, that the harp being 
played with two hands, is therefore written for upon 
two lines. The lower line usually has the F clef, 
and the upper one the Q- clef ; according to the height 
of the bass notes, or the depth of the treble notes, the 
G clef or the F clef may idso find themselves on the 
two lines at one and the same time. 

It will be seen that this disposal renders the in- 
executable passages still more numerous for the harp 
in Bt^ ; since a passage that may be easy for the 
right hand, becomes impossible, if the left hand wish 
to strike certain notes of accompaniment which are 
altered bv a pedal in the melody, while the harmony 
admits oi them only in their ordinary condition : — 




The two chords marked with a cross cannot be 
played ; since they contain an Ftj, sharpened in the 
upper part. In such a case, therefore, the note which 
thus presents itself under a double aspect, must be 
suppressed in one or other of the parts. In the 
preceding example, it is better to mutilate the chord 
in the left hand, and leave out the Ffi. 

When a melody already played by other instru- 
ments is to be repeated on the harp, and contains 
chromatic passages either impossible or hazardous, it 
should be dexterously modified, by substituting for 
^ne or more of the altered notes, other notes com- 



prised in the harmony. Thus, instead of giving ta 
the harp the following air, as previously played by 
the violins 



kVioUnt.— JBtyro. 




the author shcnsU hsve written it in the Mkmmg 

manner: — 



The nature of tiie harp's mechanism requires the 
sacrifice of the four successive semitones in the 
third bar. 

Struck with the important obstacles just cited, 
M; Erard invented, some years ago, that mechanism 
which has given to instruments so constructed the 
name of dotdfle^action harps. This is of what it 
consists ; and wherefore it aUows the harp— if not 
to play chromatic successions, — at least to play in all 
keys, and to strike or arpeggio all chords. 

The double-action harp is tuned in Op ; and its 
compass is six octaves and a quarter :— 



Loco, ^-4^ 



SMkJBMM. • 



8fN>* » m. -^--^^ 



The seven pedals with which it is furnished are 
made so that the player may, by means of each oi 
them, raise at option each string a tone, or a semitone 
only. By taking in succession the seven semitone 
pedals, the harp in Cb can therefore be set in Gp, 
in Db, in Ab, in Eb, in Bb, in F, or in C|;]. In 
still farther raising each string another semitone, by 
means of the second action of the pedals, the seven 
notes of the natural scale will become sharpened; 
since the seven pedals produce F^ 0^, G^, D^ 
A J, E^, and B|j!, which gives to the harp the power 
of playing in the keys of Q-, D, E, B, ¥^, and Of. 

These, then, are all the keys accessible to the harp ; 
only, the minor scales cannot be set, unless by treat- 
ing them in ascending as in descending, without 
regarding the usage adopted with respect to the sixth 
and seventh notes ; otherwise, two pedals must be 
taken and quitted : — 

Fed. Fed. |Qfiiit.|QaitJ 



^^j;^^^r^^^-^^^gjg 



By adopting the interval of the augmented second 
between the sixth and seventh note, the minor scale 
can be set, and the accidental use of the pedals will 
not be necessary; which is a considerable advantage, 
and should suffice to make this scale preferred : — 



^^^^g P^ g ^^ ^ 



t 



± 



As for the chords interdicted to the harp, in Eb, 
it will be seen that the double action renders them 
possible. 
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Nothing more easy than to produce tf b ^ ^F^ 
these fonr notes being in the scale of the harp in G\^, 

j=IP merely requires the use 




The chord, 
of the two semitone pedals, Dh and Fh ; 




.\irMm»f*r^ Mm 



^f* 



wants only two also, FIJ and CJ] ; "ffi ^L S .^ "^^ 
have three, Otj, E|], andO|;| ; ^ \>^^ iP ^^^ ^'^ 

bat ope, F|j ; and ^^^^^^p requires three, F{||, 

At|, and C|!|. 

AH this is done without difficulty. Even the 
chord which seems to contain at once Gh and Cb* is 

equally practicable : — 4Ljxup ^^t^S^ 

The Dbb (or Gt]) is gained by means of the 
pedal raising the Gb a semitone ; and the Gb ifl 
produced by the pedal which raises the £b a semi* 
tone. The Abb comes from the Gb raised a semi- 
tk>ne, and the Fb has no need of a pedal, being in 
the scale of the harp in Gt?. This chord, such as 
I ha:ve just written it, will therefore be played under 

this MBgnlar form: — M> -f> h^ ^^ wherefore, it 

would be better to write it in Ojt major, and under 

action harps have to be employed in an orchestral 
piece set for other instruments in Bn major, it would 
be greatly better for the sonorousness, and for the 
convenience of execution, to write them transposed 
into their iey of Gb : — 



Orehettra. 




Hnps. 



Gomposerd should have a care, in writing harp 
parts, to fprewam the player, a. little in advance, of 
the change he will have to make, and of the pedal 
he will soon have to take, by these t^ords placed a 
few bars before the occurrence of the modulation :— 
'Prepare the O^, Prepare, the hey of C^jj, &c. 

The nature of the instrument having been ex- 
plained, we proceed now to the fingering; which 
many composers confound with that of the pianoforte, 
which it nowise resembles. With each hand, chords 
of four notes may be struck, of • which the two 
extreme notes do not extend beyond an octave : — 

— •ft» 



^m 
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s- 
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^^^ 



^^ 



Also, by a great stretch of the thumb and 
finger, chords of a tenth may be reached ; and oon^ 
sequently, such chords as these may be struck v-^ 



i 



^m 



But this position is less convenient, less natural, 
and therefore less sonorous ; since none of the fingers 
can attack the string with as much force as in the 
ordinary position. Incidentally, those chords shall 
be cited, which, lying in the extreme lower part of 
the instrument, form groups without sonorotisnesQ^ 
and produce confused harmonies that should be 



avoided : — 



- €9 



These deep sounds are 



onfy fit for doubling a bass in the octave below :— 



gLu 'J I 



f 



^H 



The successive execution of the notes of a chord, 
either ascending or descending, is perfectly in the 
character of the harp ; it is even afiter its Italian 
name, arpa, that these passages have obtained the 
title of a/rpeggio8. Generally speaking, they should 
not exce^ an octave extent ; partic^rly, if the 
movement be quick ; otherwise, they would necessi- 
tate a change of position of extreme difficulty. 




#t>^ , .-^?^ 




EE 
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The note which exceeds the extent of an octave 
should never be written but for the termination of a 
phrase ; as thus : — 




The following is very easy ; because the change 
iA position occurring ^om- below to above does not 
require the use of the little finger, which can be little 
employed, or merely for playing two notes consecu- 
tively with the third : — 




Gare should be taken, in general, not to write for 
the hands too near tog,ethftl:^ ^xA^a^^B^'^fiiSsaa.'^ss^^ 
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nted by an octave or a sixth at least, otherwise they 
interfere with each other. 

Mpreoyer, if the two hands play an arpeggio chord 
in thirds with each other, the same string being re- 
taken by the finger of one hand, at the moment when 
that of the other hand has just played it, it neces- 
sarily follows that the string has not time to vibrate, 
and that its sound is stifled as soon as born :— 



Very bad. 



^■yrf Br^ 




5^ 





^fe^ 




Very good; be- 
cause of the distance 
between the two 
hands : — 



All successions which oblige the same fingers to 
skip from one string to another, can only be written 
for a movement in very moderate time. 

When a rapid series of diatonic octaves is desired, 
they should generally be written for the two hands. 
This equally applies to series of sixths. They are 
always — as with scales in thirds — ^practicable for a 
single hand : but only in descending ; the thumb 
then sliding from one to the other the upper notes, 
while the lower notes are played by the three fingers. 



Difficult; because 
of the stretch it oc- 
casiolhs between the 
thumb and fingers : 



Thumb. 







Thumb. 



Lees diffictdt: ^^^Ij^^ ^^^^ 



S 4 



Thumb. 



Less difficult: 




Z 4 STB 4 2 



As an exception to what has been said above 
respecting the distance between the parts, these same 
scales in thirds are practicable for two hands ; be- 
cause, in the diatonic movement, the inconvenience 
of a string taken by one finger and retaken by ano- 
ther, is much less great, from the intermediate note 
allowing a little more time for vibration. Never- 
theless, it is still better, either to write these series 
of thirds for two harps, by giving the higher part to 
one and the lower part to another ; or, — ^if there be 
but one harp, and much sound is wished to be ob- 
tained, — by separating the parts an octave, and then 
to wnte series of tenths. 




If the object be to let a rapid ascending or de- 
scending arpeggio be heard, which exceeds the extent 
of an octave, instead of writing it in two parts, it 
should be dispersed, by giving a fragment to one 
hand while the other changes its position ; and so 
on, reciprocally. The passage would then be written 
thus:— 



AU^ro, 






Left hand. ^^ 




Right hand. 




Ft 



R.H. 



L.H. 



I 



If doubled in the octave^ it would be impracticable. 

Impossible in a quick movement ; but poenble in 
a slow one : — 

fSttt. 




The shake exists for the harp ; but its effect is 
only tolerable on the high notes. The iteration of 
the same note, unpleasant and difficult upon ancient 
harps, on account of the slight grating produced 
upon the string by the second finger which comes to 
strike it after the first, and interrupts its vibration^~« 



^^^^^pi 



p Thumb. T. T. 



T. 



is easy, and of good effect upon modem harps ; the 
double action of the pedals allowing the player to 
raise by a tone the next string to the one which 
gives the iterated sound, so that the iteration is thus 
produced on two strings in unison : — 




{Kp (Aj{) (Aff) (Ajt) 

Iteration in two or four parts (very useful some- 
times in the orchestra) may likewise be obtained, 
and more simply, by employing two or more harps, 
and by writing croMjires, which present no difficulty 
in the execution, and produce precisely the desired 
effect:— 
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Itt Harp. 






IndHaqp. 



AUtgro. 
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AUegro. 



rnni inni ms^ is* 



Result to the hearer ^— 



The effect of harps (when not speaking of familiar 
music intended to be heard near, as in a private room) 
is in proportion better, as they are in greater number. 
The notes, the chords, or the arpeggios which they 
then throw out amidst the orchestra and choir, are 
of extreme splendour. Nothing can be more in 
keeping with ideas of poetic festivities, or religious 
riteSj^ ti^ the sound of a large body of harps inge- 
niously introduced. Alone, or in groups of two, 
three, or four, they have also a most happy effect, 
either uniting with the orchestra, or servmg to ac- 
company voices and solo instruments. Of all known 
quahties of tone, it is singular that the quality of 
horns, of trombones, and generally of brass instru- 




ments, mingles best with theirs. The lower strings 
(exclusive of the soft and dull strings of the extreme 
depth), the sound of which is so veiled, so myste- 
rious, and so fine, have scarcely ever been employed 
but for bass accompaniments of the left hand ; and 
the more the pity. It is true, that harp-players care 
little to play long pieces among these octaves so far 
removed from the body of the performer, that he 
must lean forward, with his arms at full length, 
maintaining this awkward posture for more or less 
time ; but this motive can have had but little weight 
with composers. The fact is, they have not thought 
to avail themselves of this especial quality in tone. 



AndtmUmo, 



Example of a beautiful and 
soft sonorousness in the bass 
strings. 



The strings of the last upper octave have a deli- 
cate crystalline sound, of voluptuous freshness, which 
renders them fit for the expression of graceful fairy- 
like ideas, and for giving murmuring utterance to 
the sweetest secrets of smiling melodies ; on condi- 
tion, nevertheless, of their never being attacked with 
violence by the performer; as, in this case, they 
yield a dry hard sound, similar to that of broken 
^aBS,r-^isagreeable and snapping. 

The harmonics of the harp, — ^particularly of many 
harps in unison, — are still more magicfd. Solo- 
players frequently employ them in the pedal-points 
and cadences of their fantasias, variations, and con- 
certos. But nothing comes near the sonorousness of 
these mysterious notes, when united to chords from 
flutes and clarinets playing in the medium. It is 
really strange, that only once, — and that not more 
than three years ago,— -the affinity of these qualities, 
and the poetry of their association, should have been 
dekhoiistrated.* 

The best, and almost the only, harmonics for the 
havp, are those obtained by touching with the lower 
aJkd flelBby part of the palm of the hand the centre 
of thVsthng, while playing with the thumb and two 

* See example (No. 2) of the hannonics on the violin employed in 
combination with those on the harp. 




first fingers of the same hand ; thus producing the 
high octave of the usual sound. Harmonics may be 
produced by both hands. 



Example. 



AndanHno. 
Hann 



HlCm 
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:cjp 
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It is even possible to produce two or three at a 
time, with one hand ; but then, it is prudent to let 
the other have but one note to pky. 

Hannonics. 
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All the Btrin^^ of the hup are not fit for harmo- 

nicB : oiily the two last low octaves Bhaiild be em- 
ployed for this pnrpose ; tliey being the sole ones of 
which the strings are sufficiently long to admit of 
beioff divided by toaching in the centre, and sufB* 
ciently tightened, for neatly prodocing harmonics. 



In case the qnickneaa of the composition and the 
character of the inetrumontation demands a speedy 
transition of a harp part from one key into another, 
very remote from that which precedes it (from E|7 
into EQ, for instance), it cannot be effected upon the 
tame insttament ; tbere mast then be a harp tmied 
in the sharpened Iny, to succeed immediately the 
one playing in the Jiattened key. If the transition 
be not svidden, and that there he but one harp-player 
to be had, the composer must still let the performer 
have a sufGcient number of rests to give him time to 
apply the reqaieite pedals for modulation. When 
the hanw are numerona, — treated as integral parts of 
the orchestra, and not merely used to accompany a 
vocal or instrumental solo, — they are generwly 
divided into firsts and seconds, with distinct written 
parts for each ; which greatly adds to the ricbDcss of 
their eSecL A still greater number of different 
harp-parta might donbdeu be excellently employed ; 
and indeed, they become indispensable, aa has just 
been seen, when the object is to render possible, 
without intermption to their playing, a sudden 
change of key. 

The Thebui bas-reliefa, where an elaborate repre- 
sentation of antique harps may be found, prove that 
they had no pe<^; and that, consequently, they 
were incapable of modnUlJon. 

Those, not less sn^qne, employed in our own 
days, by the Welsh and Irish bards, have several 
rows of strings ; and without doubt, this arrangement 
places modalatjona and the chromatio style mora or 
less within their power. 

I have specified aboye, in speaking of iteration, 
the essential advantage potaeesed by modern barpe, 
of placing two strings in unison, t>y means of tiie 
douhle>action pedals ^— ^ tyj ^ J^ ^ 

One of these Cb's being produced by the Cb 
string, and the other by the Bp string raised a semi- 
tone; or 3! 



^ one of these Eb'e being pro- 
duced by the Eb string, and the other by the Db 
string nosed tew semitones. It is hardly to he be- 
lieved the resources which great harp-players at 
presmt are able to derive from these double notes, — 
which they have named fyiionwiet. Mr. Parish 
.\lvars, the most eittraordinary player, perhaps, that 
has ever been heard on this instrument, executes 
pasa^^ and arp^:gioa which at first sight appear 
ntteriy impossible ; and of which the tdiole diffi- 
culty, nevertheless, consists only in an ingenious use 
uf the pedals. He plays, for instance, with won- 
derfii} rapWity. passages like the following : — 




It will be underetood how easy snch a passage is, 
when found that the player has only to slide three 
fingers from top to bottom aloqg the harp-strings, 
vrithont fingering, and as fast as he likes ; since, by 
means of t^twnimee, the instrument is self-tunea 
exoluaively m series of minor thirds, produciog the 
chord of die diminUhed geeentk ; and that, instead 
of having for the scale, — 




Only, the AJ^ must be remarked ; which cannot 
be double, and therefore has no repercuBsion. In 
fact, it is not possible to have hxiTsynonimesatonoe, 
since there are only seven notes in the scale, and that 
four synonimes would require eight strings. More- 
over, be it observed, that the At] can only be ob- 
tained upon one string (the Ab string), and does 
not exist upon the next string (the Gb string) ; this 
latter being only to be raised by the two actions of 
the pedal two semitones, which only bring it to Ab- 
This objection occnrg also upon two other strings, 
that of Cb and Fb. 

There are therefore stall wanting on the harp three 
synonimes, DQ, Ob, and Afi ; but this defect — for 
it is a serious one — will be obviated when the ma- 
nu&cturers contrive (as Mr. Parish Alvars proposes) 
to constroct for the Wp-pedala of the three notes, 
Ob) Fb, and Q\>, a triple action which will permit 
them to be raised three semilonea. 

Mr. Erard mil be wrong to suffer such a want still 
to remtun in this insbimient ; it would be worthy so 
akilful a manufacturer's ingenuity to bo the first to 
supply it 

It is evident that if all the eynonime strings be 
not used at once, there will be o^er chords left than 
those of the dtminithed teventh; and the varions 
combinations that each affords, when an exatf aeconnt 
b taken of the action of the pedals on the atrings, 
will he still more numerous when the triple action of 
the pedals, Cb. i^b. andOb. shall have fnmiahed the 
three synonimee of which the harp at present is 
deficient. 

77te €hatar, 

Thk guitar ia an insbnment anited for acccanpa- 
nying the voice, and for figuring in a few unnoisy 
compoeitiona, as also for execo^ng dngly pieces more 
or less complicated in several parts, wHdi possesa a 
true charm when performed by reslly good players. 
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The guitar has six stringSy tuned in fourths and 
thirds, as thus : — 



p 



-i-^- 



-0 



i^ 



fC 



i 



-ir 



It is sometimes tuned in the following manner ; 
especially for pieces written in the key of E : — 



1 



The three lower strings are of silk covered with 
silver wire ; and the three others, of catgut. The 
guitar is a transposing instrument of three octaves 
and a fifth in compass ; and written for with the G 
clef, an octave above the real sound : — 



i 



Bj-?^ =^^^ 



xc 



s 



i 



-09- 



SE 



jx: 



^=* 



^1^Ff"P"P". 



I 



Witix the ehiomatic interrals. 



Effoet. 



^ 



^^^^^^M 



i 



It 



'* ^ 



^^ 



^ 



«— o- 



-o- 



^ 



i 



Major and minor shakes can be played throughout 
the extent of this scale. 

It is almost impossible to write well for the guitar 
without being a player on the instrument. The 
majority of composers who employ it, are, however, 
far from knowing its powers; and therefore they 
frequently assign it things to play, of excessive 
difficulty, of litde sonorousness, and little efifect. 

It shaill be our endeavour, notwithstanding, to 
point out the proper method of writing simple 
aceompamments for it. 

In tne usual position of the right hand, the little 
finger resting upon the body of the instrument, the 
liinmb is used for playing the three lower strings. 



i 



^ 



^1 



the forefinger plays the 



^' ^W^W^ ' *^® middle finger, the B, 'W~f^ It^ ; 



and the third finger, the first string, or E, (j) f Ij : ; 

. whence it arises that in pla3dng chords of more than 
four notes, the thumb is obliged to slide over one or 
two of the lower strings, while the three fingers 
directly strike the three high strings. In chords of 
ibur notes, each finger strikes only the string appro- 
priated to it ; the fingers change strings only when 
there k occasion to strike low chords l^e these : — 



i i L^^_l,j=^ 



The guitar being especially an instrument of har- 
mony, it is very important to know the chords and 
likewise the arpeggios which it can execute. 

Here is a certain number in different keys. We 
will commence by the easiest — those which are 
played without the use of Barrage (marked Barr^), 



a procedure by which the forefinger of the left hand 
placed across the neck of the instrument, upon two, 
three, or four strings, serves as a temporary ^^^. 
{The Jret is the little piece across the neck, on which 
rests the strings, and which decides the proper length 
to be put in vibration.) 




9% [ I And all the portions 
f? H of these chords. 








'^~^^' 



InK.. ^^^ ^ 




TT 



The flat keys are incomparably more difficult than 
the preceding : and all require barrage The most 
easy chords are the following :•— 

J J J A ^ ^ J. 




InBt? 




In all chords, the employment of the first and the 
third of the lower strings without the second should 
be avoided; because the thumb would then be 
obliged to skip over this second string in order to 
go from the first to the third : — 



It is impossible to strike these chords ; but, by 
adding the second string to them, they become e«sy : 






Tjr 



^ 



E ^^P 
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Chords of the dominant seventh also should not 
be written in the usual position of three thirds above 
each other, as — 



1 '^^ ^ tiljsa~^'^ 



They are next to impossible ; this one is difficult, ^^M b^ 



They are next to impossible ; this one is difficult, 
but still, practicable, A^ y ^jz on account of the 



41 H= 



•«»- 



I 



G, which is played on an open string. The following 
is very easy, and at the same time sonorous : — 

on account of the E on the open string. 




The three following chords are easy, and link well 
together, in all ke]f||l-— 




^^^^^ 



Likewise in P||!, in G, in Ab, <fcc. : — 




Of course, these chords may sometimes have more 
than four notes, in keys which permit their having a 
low open string ; in A [j, for instance, in Elj, in G, 
in F ; in short, wherever one of these three notes 
may be introduced as the bass : — 



3 - f^ 



-wr 



i 



This succession, which requires Barrage (marked 
Barre) of four strings, is equally practicable on the 
two lower thirds of the neck JfJi^ 
of the guitar :— ^^ 





"&" jfOL 



and then, ascending by semitones to -Yi B^ff^p^ohS^ifl 

which is the extreme point of height where this 
fingering can be employed. 

• The following arpeggios have an excellent efifect 
on the guitar : — 



P 



4-4 



*=5^ 



33 



^m 




^^^m 




^^ 



m 



i 



In this last arpeggio the two bound high notes 
are played by catchmg the first string with the little 
finger of the left hand. 

Arpeggios from high to low are rather troublesome 
of execution, but quite feasible :— 



fi^^,,^:^^^^ ^ 




The same, reversed, are, on the contrary, v^ry easy. 

On account of the retrograde movement of the 
thumb on the two low notes, the following are much 
more difficult, and less advantageous : — 




Scales bound by twos and twos, with the reiteration 
of a note, are elegant, and tolerably sonorous ; par- 
ticularly in the brilliant keys of the instrument :— 







Scales in thirds, although difficult in their two 
extremes, may be used in a moderately quick 
movement : — 



Difficult. 




F^3^^ ' 




Difficult 



This applies equally to series of sixths and octaves. 

Reiterated notes, two, three, four, and even six or 
eight times repeated, are easily done ; prolonged 
reiterations (roulements) on the same note are rarely 
good excepting on the first string, or at the utmost 
on the three high strings : — 
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12 12 




The notes marked with a -f are played with the 
thumb ; the others with the first and second finger 
in succession. 

For reiterations (roulements), the thumb should be 
made to succeed the first and second fingers on the 
same string : — 




More easy: — 



4-121 




+ 21 + 2 1 + 

Havmonios are well obtained on the guitar ; and 
upon many occasions, felicitous use may be made of 
them. The best, are those produced by touching 
the octave, the fifth, the fourth, and the third, major, 
of the.ppen strings. 

As was explained in the chapters on instruments 
played with a bow, the touched octave brings out 
this same octave : — 

^ iff- 



i 



T. 



Touching the 
the six epea 



Real harmonics. 

J. 



i 



(O. t: 






The fifth touched pro- 
duoes the twelfth. 



^' keal 



i^rf 



1 



harmonics. 



Touching the fifths after 
the six open strings. 



'■ t^^4t^ 



9 



The fourth touched pro* 
duces the double octave 






i 



Touching the 
after six open strings 



4 






8 . ^ 

The major third touched J? v(t IT ^P^^^jT" Iz: — "E : 

produces the seventeenth.^ ^ ^ 7 L 



Real harmonics. 



i 



Touching the mi^i 
of the six open 



grjfi ,^.j ixm 



w 



Sves. — _ „ _ 



The minor third touched 
produces the nineteenth 
or octave above the 12th 






f f r f ^ 



Real harmonics. 



i 



Touching the minor Srds: 
of the Six open strings 



i 



- ( )l ^ ^ , J I JJ ^ B 



I 



These latter harmonics are the least sonorous, and 
are obtained with difficulty. It should be understood 
that this expression of reed harmonics is relative to 
the diapason belonging to the guitar, and not to 
diapason in general ; for, strictly speaking, these 
real Jiarmomes are heard an octave below, like all 
the other sounds on this instrument. 

On each string, moreover, chromatic and diatonic 
scales in artificial harmonics can be produced. For ' 
this purpose, the fingers of the left hand must be 
pressed on the notes desired to be heard an octave 
higher ; and then to touch the middle of the string 
with the right forefinger, and to play behind the 
forefinger with the thumb of the same hand : — 



i 



^ 



f f "f fc 



f ¥ ^ ^ 



LXA 



i 



Real harmonics 



^m 



J iii " 



f' ii^ f* ^ T *r 



i 



m 



xc 



L 



On the D. 



J L 



On the G. 



J L 



On the 6. 



I 



On the E. 



J 



One can hardly, I repeat, without playing the 
guitar, write for it pieces in several parts, containing 
various passages, and introducing all the resources 
of the instrument. In order to form an idea of what 
the best performers are able to produce in this way, 
the compositions of such celebrated guitar-players 



as Zanni de Ferranti, Huerta, Sor, &c, should be 
studied. 

Since the introduction of the pianoforte into all 
houses where the least taste for music exists, the 
guitar has dropped into somewhat rare cultivation, 
excepting in Spain and Italy. Some performers have 
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studied it, and still study it, as a solo instrument ; in 
such a way as to derive effects from it, no less ori- 
ginal than delightful. Composers employ it but 
little, either in church music, theatrical music, or 
concert music. Its feeble amount of sonorousness, 
which does not admit of its being united with other 
instruments, or with many voices possessed but of 
ordinary brilliancy, is doubtless the cause of this. 
Nevertheless, its melancholy and dreamy character 
might more frequently be made available ; it has a 
real charm of its own, and there would be no 
impossibility in writing for it so that this should be 
made manifest. The guitar — unlike the majority of 
instruments — ^loses by being employed in aggregate. 
The sound of twelve guitars playing in unison is 
almost absurd. 

The Mandolin, 

The mandolin has almost fallen into desuetude at 
present ; and this is a pity : for its quality of tone — 
thin and nasal though it be — ^has something appealing 
and original about it, which might occasionally be 
made of effective use. 

There are several kinds of mandolins ; the best 
known has four double strings ; that is to aay, four 
times two strings in unison, and tuned in fifths, like 
the violin. 



It is written on the G clef :— 



i 



# 



zicr 



^ 



m 



ta 



The E strings are of catgut ; the A strings, Qf 
steel ; the D strings, of copper ; and the G stringji, 
of catgut covered with silver wire. 

The compass of the mandolin is about tbreie 
octaves :— 



^ 




rX 



^^jj . Vr i rrr^tt i 



With tbe chromatic intervals. 



It is an instrument more for melodv than for har- 
mony ; its strings being put in vibration with a quill 
or plectrum, which the player holds in the left hand, 
certainly may allow chords of four notes to be heard, 
such as these — 



i 



■i 



Js 



^ 



33? 



^ET 



JD 



i 



^asr-tgr 



I 



A 4 A 



Tl 



-ja: 



I 



obtained by passing the quill rapidly over the four 
double notes ; but the effect of these groups of 
simultaneous notes is rather poor, and the mandolin 
has its real character and ^ect only in such melo- 
dious accompaniments as the one written by Mozart 
in the second act of Don CHovanni : — 



No. 18. 



Violins. 



Viola. 
Mandolin. 

D. Giovanni. 
Basses. 




Allegretto. 



Don GiofKinnl.— Mozart. 



Pizz. 




^!^^ ^=-r-^'^ n rj=^r=^ jvM «* |j>^-5=-i j^ n -■ I jr ?T^^ 



Pizz. 



i^^ 



:sp3i^ 



^ 



^*^=^ 



^ ^ ^ J^ =^ 



^ 



Pizz. 



T I rrflxtr ^^ 




Pizz. 



Come 
Deh 




^ 



^3 



M *i p H - H I [T *r M J 



^^ 



^=3^ 



f^^n ^n 



rj M iH ^ fj i-^Ji-^ jl M .-n ,p^ 



^ 



m 



N^— *1 N ^=^ 



^^=^ 



^^ *i V *^. ^ I J. M~*. j^ 1 "^ -rp 




'-^=^ 



ij j t^ J^^^ J^*i*r|J'M ^r-j^y--^ I J" -^=^ J^ H ^ 



-m~^- 



33=3^ 



^x.g ^:^ ,' fj 





forth un-to thy win - dow, 
vierd al - la fi ^ nes - tra 



O sweet - - - - est trea - sure, come forth with con - so 
o mio - - - - te ' 80 ' ' rOy dek vie - nia con - so 



^a 



? 



ifizr^zzrfczfizz:^ 



-t» . f ■ 



^ 



P^^ 



:szzM. 
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^)^ ^ 



r'-^i^'-H 




j*^ "^ J^^ij" •^ j'^~nr 



^^Vi ^ ij^'^ i^p 1 [! i p *< 1 ;*i 1 |j*i 1 j|j^i «* ij^i «<■ l^ 1 I I 




? ^j ^H 



<g^^'f • r 



s 



£ 



^^^i 



^dE 



H 



la - 
lar 






to thy lo - - ver. 
puM - to mt - - o. 




The mandolin is at present so neglected, that, in 
theatres where Don Giovanni is got np, there is 
always a difficulty in performing this serenade piece. 
Although a few days' study would enable a guitar- 
player, or even an ordinary vioKn-player, to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of the mandolin for the purpose, 
yet so little respect is entertained for the intentions 
of the great masters, whenever it is a question of 
breaking through old habits, that almost everywhere, 
even at the Opera (the last place in the world where 
such liberties should be taken), they venture to play 
the mandolin part of Don Gfiovanni on violins piz- 
zicato, or on guitars. The quality of these instru- 
ments has not the keen delicacy of that for which 



they are substituted ; and Mozart quite well knew 
what he was about in choosing the mandolin for 
accompanying the amorous lay of his hero. 

Stringed Instruments with Keys. 

Hie Pianoforte. 
The pianoforte is an instrument with a key-board 
and metallic strings, put in vibration by hammers. 
Its present compass is six octaves and seven-eighths. 
It is written on two different clefs at once : the F def 
is appropriated to the left hand ; and the G clef, to 
the right hand. Sometimes, also, — according to the 
degree of height or depth of the passages assigned 
to the two hands, the clefs are interchanged : — . 



8va. - - 



w Mj,u.iJ.'°in-f'f£^ 



i 



xt. 



XX. 



ffl^^fT^F^Pt 



i 



JDE 



With all the chromatic intervals. 



m. 



:wx 



zgpa 



1eM3^ 



B 




<t»A 



^^^m 



^m 



tl 



3=t 



IE 



i 



8va. Bassa. . . - loc 
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JDE 



■^^ 



XT 
oco. 



The shake is practicable on all the notes of the 
scale. The }^ayer may strike or arpeggio in any 
way, and with both hands, a chord of four or even 
five notes ; but, at the same time, they ishould be 
written as close as possible : — 



fe p 7 I It 



(6'<if 'f,\Jm 



Chords struck, embracing an interval of a tenth, 
are possible however ; but by omitting the third, and 
even the octave, for greater facility. Thus they are 
presented : — 



fej^^l 9it 



(gh-. J 'f, I p 



the pianoforte, by taking care not to place between 
the extreme parts of each hand, a distance greater 
than an octave or a ninth at most ; unless indeed the 
pedal which raises the dampers be used, which, by 
prolonging the sounds without the player's finger 
remaining on the key -board, allows of augmenting 
the distance between the parts : — 

An example, without emplo3ang the pedaL In 
four parts : — 




m^- ^, • ■y. g^^ 



Four, and even five real parts may be written for 
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A»(n»mfU«mj^loyiaglhefnmdfiifeiali — 



'^^§m 




Tbi* itoi 4^ indUuiim A§i ihe dampen mtMt he 
fm/itmA hy r^iiillffitf Urn ped«l ', U in moftly wed 
w&m ib# bftffiKmjr mMfim^, in order to peveni Ae 
vil/fiiliofi of ibe mUmfnUmlmt chord from eoiiti' 
fMiing on io ibe (ollowiog ebord. With a view to 
iki# eiu^emive f;rolo»g«iioti of the ioond of each note, 
mr^ lAmiM tm taken m moeb m poMible, In empW- 
f ng tbe prirM^inal pedal, to avoid appogglatnraa with 
a4^identaU | m6r6i$\ and paeaing notea In tbe middle 
ti( tbe loatrumeut $ beeaoae tbeae notea, being pro- 
longed like tbe otlieri, and tberebv becoming Intro* 
du(;ed int^) i\w barmony— to wblcn nevertheleaa they 
4o not bebmg---prodttce Intolerable diacorda. In tbe 
^\i\n$t extremity of tbe kev-board only, where tbe 
y^f)f %\wfi (itrlnga do not maintain their aonnd ad long, 
th^M<» melodlal omamenta are practicable. 

^rke bandu are aometimea made to croM— either in 
obliging tbe right band to paaa over the left, or 
iu »atiNlng Um left to paaa over the right :— 



Tbe mmiber of eombioatioDa of llda kind, among 
Ae rmoQB parte lor execution on the pianoforte, k 
verjr conridmUe. It would, indeed, be impoflsibie 
to tnataDce them aU here. It ia oidy by atadying 
the compoaitiona of the great peiformera — ihoae Si 
Liazt eapedally,— that a jnat idea can be formed of 
the excellence to which the art of jnanoforte-playing 
baa now-a-daya attained. 

It will there be aeen that the limita of possibility 
on this inatmment are unknown ; and that every day 
new prodigies accomplished by performers, seem to 
remove these limits yet forther. 

For the pianoforte, aa for the harp, it ia better in 
certain casea— in arpeggios, fc^r example — not to 
bring the handa too near each other. An arpeggio 
like the following wonld be rather inconvenient : — 




I . ■ I ■■ I I J I W M ■ » ■■ ■ I I M M ■ 






It would therefore be incomparably better to write 
it thus :— - 




Diatonic and chromatic scales in thirds, for both 
hands, are, however, easy :— • 




These same scales in two pArta, are practicable by 
one hand alone ; although dimcult, in a quick move- 
meiU. Moreover) in keys where there are few sharpa 
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and flats, the two hands may be written for, in series 
of sixth-thirds in three parts : — 




Besides, the pianoforte at the point of perfection 
to which our skilful manufacturers have brought it 
now-a-days, may be considered in a double point of 
view : as an orchestral instrument, or as forming a 
complete small orchestra in itself. On only one oc- 
casion has it been deemed well to employ tibe piano- 



forte in the orchestra under the same class as other 
instruments ; that is to say, letting it bring to the 
aggregate its own peculiar resources, — ^which nothing 
can replace. Certain passages in Beethoven's con- 
certos ought, nevertheless, to have drawn the atten- 
tion of composers to this point. Doubtless they have 
all admired the marvellous effect produced, in his 
grand concerto in Eb» by the slow beatings [^'bat' 
teries*^^ of the two hands on the piano in the high 
octave ; during the air for the flute, clarinet, and 
bassoon, and upon the contratempos of the stringed 
instruments. Thus surrounded, tne sonorousness of 
the pianoforte is of the most seductive kind ; it is 
full of calm and freshness ; and is a type of grace 
itself: — 



No. 19. 



Concerto <» J7b*— Bebtboyxv. 



Flules. 



Clarinets 
in A. 



Bassoons. 



Horns in f^ 



Violins. 



Vidfau 



Violoncello. 



Doublo^NWS. 



Pianoforte. 



jbJ 



Adagio vn poco moto. 



^m 



=^=F 



g 



fe 



i 



^ > 



-^-r- 



j : ' PL 



i 



' » (b J 



\ :- 



J llJ J 




— til/f g 




T=^r=r 



i 



i 



IE 



fi*,A> 1 M ;■ '^ rrj\^^ >> ^ 1 J. . J, h J, M J. . J, 



ij 



-fr* i ^ N ^>*i-p ^^ *! ^^ I M J, *! ^ 1 ^ 1 ^^ 1 1 ^^ "^ j! ''^ 



^h^^, 1 j:^^^ i/i;>M;>ij^i;>ij^-Mjk ''"^J""^ 



@%%j^<t> lJ*1^h*lJ**lJ^|*lJ'Hj>Mj^«<J^ | H;^«</i<^ 




J'ljHiJ'iJ^lijMj. n-^-H ;* I n ;* ^ J' H ^ 
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aim. 



^^^ 
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^^=F^ 




crey . 



- toco. 
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The sole occasion alluded to, on which the piano- 
forte has been thus used, is quite different. The 
author, in a chorus of airy spirits, has employed two 
pianos for four hands in accompanying the voices. 
The lower pair of hands execute rapid ascending 
arpeggios in triplets, to which respond, at the second 
half of the bar, another (descending) arpeggio in. 



three parts executed by a piccolo flute, a flute, and a 
clarinet, upon which trembles a double shake in 
octaves by the upper pair of pianoforte hands. No 
other known instrument could produce this sort of 
harmonious quivering which the pianoforte delivers 
without difficulty; and which the sylph-like character 
of the piece here renders desirable : — 
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Whenever, on the contrary, the pianoforte is made 
to go beyoud soft effects, and attempt a forcible 
competition with the orchestra, it vanishes entirely. 
It should accompany, or be accompanied; unless, 
like harps, it be employed in large numbers. This 
would not be unadvisable, I feel persuaded ; but 
there would always be — on account of the large space 
they occupy — ^much difficulty in assembling a dozen 
grand pianos in a moderate sized orchestra. 

Considered as a small orchestra in itself, the piano- 
forte should have its own appropriate instrumentation. 
It evidently has one : and this art forms a portion of 
the pianist's. It is his duty, on many occasions, to 
judge if it be requisite to render certain parts pro- 
minent, while others are left in shadow ; and if he 
ought to play conspicuously an intermediate passage, 
by giving lightness to the upper ornaments, and less 
force to the bass. It is for him to decide the oppor- 
tunity for changing fingers, or the eligibility of using 
the thumb only, for such and such melody. He 
knows, in writing for his instrument— when the 
harmony should be spread or brought dose — ^the 
various degrees of distance that arpeggios should 
have, and the different sonorousness thence resulting. 
He should know, above all, how to use the pedals 
judiciously. On this subject, it ought to be remarked, 
that the great pianoforte composers have never failed 
to mark with as much care as appropriateness the 
places where the principal pedal should be taken and 
quitted. It is therefore very reprehensibly, that 
many performers — both great and small — persist in 
not observing these indications, and keep the dampers 
constantly raised, utterly forgetting that in this case 
many unanalogous harmonies must necessarily be 
prolonged .the one upon the other in a manner the 
most discordant. This is a deplorable abuse of an 
excellent thing ; it is noise and confusion substituted 
for sonorousness. It is besides the natural conse- 
quence of that intolerable tendency in performers — 
great and small — singers and instrumentalists — to 
rank foremost whatever they imagine conduces to 
their own personal interest. They think little of the 
invariable respect which is due from every performer 
to the composer ; or of the tacit but absolute com- 
pact, made by the former to the audience, that he 
will faithfully transmit the latter's idea to them, — 
either when he honors a mediocre composer by acting 
as his interpreter, or when he has the honor to deli- 
ver the immortal thought of a man of genius. In 
both cases, the performer who thus allows himself-— 
following the caprice of the moment — to go contrary 



to the intentions of a composer, Bhonld reflect, that 
the author of the work, whatever it may be he is 
executing, has probably devoted a hundred times 
more consideration to the place and duration of cer- 
tain effects, to the indication of particular move- 
ments, to the design of his melody and rhythm, and 
to the choice of his chords and instruments, than the 
performer can have given, in doing the contrary. 
There cannot be too strong a protest made against 
this senseless privilege which is too often claimed by 
instrumentalists, singers, and directors of orchestras. 
Such a mania is not only ridiculous ; it will lead, 
unless care be taken, to the introduction of innu- 
merable and unjustifiable irregularities into ihe Art, 
and to results the most disastrous. It rests with 
composers and critics to combine in never tolerating it. 
A pedal much less used than that which raises the 
dampers — and of which, nevertheless, Beethoven 
and some others have availed themselves with deli- 
cious effect — ^is the soft pedal (or one-string pedal). 
It is not only of excellent effect, when contrasted 
with the usual sound of the pianoforte, and with the 
pomp of sonorousness produced by the principal 
pedal : but it is of indisputable utility in accompa- 
nying singing, when the voice of the singer is weak; 
or, still more frequently, when a character of softness 
and gentleness is to be given to the execution. It 
is indicated by these words : — " soft pedal ; " or, in 
Italian, ** una corda" Its action consists in pre- 
venting the hammers from reaching two of the three 
strings strung in unison for each note, — possessed at 
present by all good instruments. Then, only the 
third string vibrates ; whence results, a diminution 
of sound by two thirds, and a very remarkable 
difference of character. 

Wind iNftrRUMBNTS. 

Before studying individually each member of this 
large family, we will fix as clearly as possible the 
musical vocabulary indicating the different degrees 
of height or depth of certain instruments, the trans- 
positions to which these differences lead, the esta- 
blished mode of writing for them, and the denomina^ 
tions which have been applied to them. 

We will first establish a line of demarcation be- 
tween those instruments of which the sound is pro- 
duced as indicated by the musical signs, and those of 
which the sound issues above or below the written 
note. From this classification the following lists 
result : — 



NON-TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS ; 

FBOM WmOH TB3B 80UNP ISSUES AS IT IS WBITTSN. 

The Violin. 
Viola. 
Viole d'amour. 

Violoncello 

Usual Flute 



TABLE. 



TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS; 

OF WHICH THi; SOUND IS DIFFBBENT FBOM THE Wm T TJfiN NOTE. 



The Double-Bass. 

All other Flutes than the nsnal one. 

The Oorno Inglese. 

All Clarinets excepting the Clarinet in 0. 



Hautboy 

Clarinet in 

Bassoon CBasson-quinte. 

Russian Bassoon (^ Double- Bassoon. 

Horn in high C All Rotwa «!LQ.«^\K^'^'^<b"^^T^NsOvsLsg5^ 
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KON.TftAN8P08ING INSTRUMENTS. 

Gomet k Piston in 

Trumpet in 

Alto Trombone \ 

Tenor Trombone > 

Bass Trombone ) 

Ophideide in 

Bombardon 

Bass-Tuba. 

Harp 

Pianoforte. 
Organ. 

Twhen written on their respec-"^ 
Voices < tive clefs ; and not all equally > 

(^ on the Gclef j 

Eetde-Drums. 
Bells. 

Ancient Oymbals. 
Sets of Bells. 

Glockenspiel 

Keyed BArmonica. 

It will be seen by this table that if all the non- 
transposing instruments said to be in 0, emit their 
sounds as they are written, those like the violin, 
hautboy, and flute, which have no designation of key, 
are in the same condition. They are therefore, in 
the composer's eye, similar to instruments in 0. 
Now, the denomination of some wind instruments, 
based on the natural sound of their tube, has led to 
the most singular and most absurd consequences ; it 
has caused the art of writing for transposing instru- 
ments to become a very complicated task, rendering 
the musical vocabulary perfectly illogical. It is 
therefore high time to revert to this habit, and to 
establish some kind of order where we find so little 
existing. 

Performers sometimes say— speaking of the tenor 
trombone — ^the trombone in Sp ; in speaking of the 
alto trombone, the trombone in J^b ; fti^d still more 
frequently, in speaking of the usual flute, the flute 
iuD. 

' These designations are so far correct, that the tube 
of these two trombones with the slide closed, give 
out, the one, the notes of the chord of B\>, the other, 
those of the chord of E\> ; the usual flute, with its 
holes stopped and its keys closed, gives out equally 
the note D. But as performers pay no regard to 
this resonance of the tube, as they produce really 
the written notes, as the C of a tenor trombone is a 
C&nd not a S\^, as that of the alto trombone is still 
a C and not an ^b> as that of the flute is also a C 
and not a D, it evidently follows that these instru- 
ments are not, or are no longer in the list of trans- 
posing instruments ; that they consequently belong 
to that of the non-transposing instruments ; and that 
they are supposed to be m C, like hautboys, clarinets, 
horns, comets and trumpets in C ; while no desig- 
nation of key should be applied to them, or else give 
them that of C. This established, it will be seen of 
what importance it is, not to call the usual flute, flute 
in D ; the other flutes, higher than this one, having 
been designated according to the difference existing 
'^tween their pitch and that of the usual flute, it 



TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS. 

All Comets a Piston excepting that in 0. 
All Trumpets excepting the Trumpet in 0. 

Alto Trombones with Valve. 

All Ophicleides excepting that in 0. 
The Serpent. 

The Guitar. 



when written on the G clef ;^ 

Tenors and 1 their sounds then issuing f 

Basses i an octave below the writ- t 

ten note. J 



Keyed Instmment with steel bars. 



has become the fashion — ^instead of saying simply, 
tierce flute, ninth flute, which at least offers no con- 
fusion in the terms — ^to call these instmments, flute 
in F, flute in JEJJp. And to what does this lead ? In 
a score, the small clarinet in J^b^ of which the C 
really makes J^b» ^^ execute the same part as a 
third flute, so-called in F; and these two instm- 
ments, bearing the names of different keys, are ne- 
vertheless in unison. The denomination of one or 
other must be false ; and it is absurd to adopt solely 
for Antes a mode of appellation and of designation 
of keys, different from that in use for aU other 
instruinents. 

Hence the principle which I propose, and which 
renders impossible all misunderstanding : the key of 
C is the point of comparison which should be taken 
to specify the keys of transposing instruments. The 
natural sound of the tube of non-transposing wind 
instruments can never be taken into consideration. 

All transposing instruments, or only transposing 
in the octave — of which consequently the written C 
gives G — are considered as being in 0. 

Accordingly, if an instmment of the same kind is 
tuned above or below the pitch of the typical 
instrument, this difference will be designated conso- 
nantly with the analogy which exists between it and 
the key of C. Consequently, the violin, the flute, 
and the hautboy, which play in unison with the cla- 
rinet in Cf the trumpet in C, the horn in d are in 
C; and if a violin, a flute, or a hautboy be employed, 
tuned a tone higher than the usual instmments of 
this name, this violin, this flute, this hautboy, then 
playing in imison with clarinets in 2?, and trumpets 
in D, are in D, 

Whence I conclude, that, for flutes, the old mode 
of designating them should be abolished : that the 
tierce flute should no longer be called flute in F ; 
but flute in E\>, since its C makes J^b : nor ninth 
flutes and minor second flutes, flutes in E\^ ; but 
large or small flute in Bb, since their C makes Dj?: 
and so on, with all the other keys. 
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Reed Instrumbnts. 

The family of doable reed instraments should be 
distinguished from that of single reed instruments. 
The former is composed of five individuals : — the 
hautboy, the corno inglese, the bassoon, the basson- 
quinte, and the double-bassoon. 

The Hautboy. 

Its compass is two octaves and a sixth. It is 
written on the G clef : — 



The two last high notes should be used with much 
reserve; the F particularly is hazardous, when it 
presents itself abruptly. Some hautboys have the 

low Bl?, TO A I I ; but this note not being generally 

acquired on the instrument, it is better avoided. 
Boehm's system obviates the difficulties of fingering 
stiU belonging to the hautboy in its present state, 
and which are met with in rapid passages from the 
middle C|! to the note above : — 
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And from the G4 to the Pjl: — j^^ j-'jpz T^ J ll^ 



The shakes formed of these different intervals, 
and of some others also, are therefore impossible, or 
excessively difficult, and producing a bad effect, as 
will be seen by the following table : — 
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Hautboys, like all other instruments, are much 
more at their ease in keys where there are fewfftiarps 
or flats. They should hardly be^made to play out of 
this limit : — 



fi=i=i=t^=f^^4 ^m 



The sounds that exceed it, either below or above, 
being weak or thin, hard or shrill ; and all of rather 
a bad quality. Bapid passages, chromatic or dia- 
tonic, can be tolerably well executed on the hautboy; 
but they only produce an ungraceful and almost 
ridiculous effect : and the same with arpeggios. 

The opportunity for such passages can be but very ^ 
rare ; and indeed, we confess to not having yet met 
with them. The temptations of this kind which 
present themselves to solo-performers, in their fan- 
tasias or airs with variations, conduce but little to 
prove the contrary. The hautboy is especially a 
melodial instrument ; it has a pastoral character, full 
of tenderness — nay, I would even say, of timidity. 

It is nevertheless always written for, in the tutti 
parts, without paying attention to the expression in 
its quality of tone, because there it is lost in the 
aggregate whole, and the peculiarity of this expres- 
sion cannot be distinguished. It is the same thing 
— ^let it be at once understood — ^with all other wind 
instruments. The only exception, is, with those the 
sonorousness of which is excessive, or the quality of 
tone too marked in its originality. It is in fact 
impossible — without trampling under foot both Art 
and good sense — to employ such instruments as those 
as simple instruments of harmony. Among them 
may be ranked trombones, ophicleides, double-bas- 
soons, and — in many instances — trumpets and comets. 
Candour, artless grace, soft joy, or the grief of a 
fragile being, suits the hautboy's accents ; it expresses 
them admirably in its cantabile. 

A certain 4«gree of agitation is also within its 
powers of expression ; but care should be taken not 
to urge it into utterances of passion — the rash out- 
burst of anger, th^^eat, or heroism ; for then its small 
acid-sweet voice becomes ineffectual, and absolutely 
grotesque. Some great masters — Mozart among 
others — have not escaped this error. In their scores 
passages are to be found, the impassioned meaning 
and martial accent of which, contrast strangely with 
the sound of the hautboy that executes them ; and 
thence result, not only effects missed, but startling 
disparities between stage and orchestra, melody and 
instrumentation. The theme of a march, however 
manly, grand, or Aoble, loses its manliness, its 
grandeur, and its nobleness, if hautboys deliver it ; 
it has a chance of preserving something q€ \ts8. <ifccs6.- 
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racier if given to flutes, and loses scarcely anything 
by being assigned to clarinets. Where — in order to 
give more weight and body to the harmony, and 
more force to the gronp of wind instruments em- 
ployed — hautboys are absolutely needful in a piece 
such as I have just described, at least they should be 
written in such a way that their quality of tone (not 
suited to this particular style) shall become com- 
pletely covered by the other instruments, and blend 
with the mass so as no longer to be recognized. The 
lowe^ sounds of the hautboys, ungraceful when dis- 
played, may agree with certain wild and lamenting 
harmonies, united to the low notes of the clarinets, 
and to the low D, E, F, and G of the flutes and 
comi inglesi. 

Gluck and Beethoven understood marvellously well 
the use of this valuable instrument ; to it they both 
owe the profound emotions excited by several of 
their finest pages. I have only to quote, from Gluck, 
the hautboy solo of Agamemnon's air in Iphiaenia 
in Aulide: **Peuvent ils, (fee." ("Can the harsh 
Fates"). These complaints of an innocent voice, 



these continued supplications ever more and more 
appealing, — what instrument could they suit so well 
as a hautboy ? And the celebrated burden of the 
air of Iphiffenia in Tauride: "O malheureuse, 
Iphigenie." And again, that childlike cry of the or- 
chestra, when Alceste, in the midst of her enthusiasm 
and heroic self-devotion, struck by the recollection 
of her young sons, abruptly interrupts the phrase 
of the theme : " Eh pourrai je, vivre sans toi," to 
respond to this touching instrumental appeal, with 
the heart-rending exclamation: '' O mes enfana!" 
And then, the discord of the minor second in 
Armida's air with the words : ** Sauvez, moi de 
Tamour " (** Save my weak heart from love "). All 
this is sublime : not only in the dramatic thought, in 
the profound expression, in the grandeur and beauty 
of the melody ; but also in the instrumentation, and 
the admirable choice made by the author of the 
hautboys from amidst the throng of other instru- 
ments, — either inadequate, or incapable of producing 
such impressions : — 
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No. 22. 
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Beethoven has demanded more from the joyoos 
accent of the hautboys : witness the solo of the 
scherzo of the Pastoral Symphony ; that of the 
scherzo of the Choral Symphony ; that of the first 
movement of the Symphony in Bp, <fcc. But he 
has no less felicitously succeeded in assigning them 
sad or forlorn passages. This may be seen in the 



minor solo of the second return of the first movement 
of the Symphony in A ; in the episodical andante of 
the finale to the Eroica Symphony ; and, above aU, 
in the air of MdeUo, where Florestan, starving with 
hunger, believes himself, — ^in his delirious agony, — 
surrounded by his weeping family, and mingles his 
tears of anguish with the broken sobs of the hautboy. 



Hautboys. 



Bassoons. 



Violins. 



No. 28. 



p 



Allegro. 



£S 



n^^-/-^ 



PtUktnl ^IfMpAoMy.— BSBTHOYSH. 
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No. 24. 
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Imo Solo. ^^ ^ ^N-^ ^ • , 
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No. 25. 
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No. 2G. 
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Uie Como Inglese. 

This instrument is, so to speak, the alto of the 
hautboy, ^ith which it possesses equal compass. It 
is written on the G clef, like a hautboy in F below ; 
and, conscqacntly, a fifth above its real sound. 

Its scale— 



^^j53^ s^frrffffF| | 



produces for the hearer this : — 



a^ 



Many corni inglesi possess also the low Bl7. 

If the orchestra play in C, the como inglcse ought 



to be written in O ; if it play in 2?, the como 
inglese should be written in A ; &c. 

What has just been said upon the difficulties of 
fingering for the hautboy, in certain encounters of 
sharpened or flattened notes, applies also to the como 
inglese ; rapid passages upon it have a still worse 
efifect : its quality of tone, less piercing, more veiled, 
and deeper than that of the hautboy, does not so 
well as the latter lend itself to the gaiety of rustic 
strains. Nor could it give utterance to anguished 
complainings; accents of keen grief are almost 
interdicted to its powers. It is a melancholy, dreamy, 
and rather noble voice, of which the sonorousness 
has something of vague, — of remote^ — which renders 
it superior to all others, in exciting regret, and 
reviving images and sentiments of the past, when 
the composer desires to awaken the secret echo of 
tender memories. Mr. Halevy has with extreme 
felicity employed two corni inglesi in the ritomeUo 
of Eleazar*s air, in the fourth act of The Jewess. 
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In the Adagio of one of my own symphonies, the 
como inglese, after having repeated in the bass oc- 
tave the phrases of a hantboy — as the voice of a 
yonth might reply to that of a young girl in a pas- 
toral dialogue — reiterates fragments of them (at the 
close of the movement) with a dull accompaniment 



of four kettle-drums, during the sUence of all the 
rest of the orchestra. The feelings of absence^ of 
forgetfnlness, of sorrowful loneliness, which arise in 
the bosoms of the audience on hearing this forsaken 
melody, would lack half their power if played by 
any oUier instrument than the como ingleee. 



Como Inglese. 



Ist Kettle- dniins 
in bK bigh F. 
Two Ditunmera. 



2nd Kettle-drame 

In At?, C. 
Two Drummen. 



let DTUinmer» dram. 

stick of sponge. 
2nd Drammer, do. 



8rd do. 
4th do. 



do. 
do. 
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The mixture of the low sounds of the corno 
inglese, with the bass notes of the clarinets and 
horns, daring a tremolo of donhle-basses, gives a 
sonorousness as peculiar as it is novel, and well suited 
to imbue with its menacing impression, those musical 
ideas where fear and solicitude predominate. This 



effect was miknown either to Mozart, Weber, or 
Beethoven. A magnificent example of it is to be 
found in the duet in the fourth act of the HtiguenoU ; 
and I think Mr. Meyerbeer is the first who caused 
it to be heard on the stage. 



No, 29. 
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In Gompositions where the preyailing impression 
is that of melancholy, the frequent nse of the corno 
inglese hidden in the midst of the great mass of 
instruments, is perfectly suited. Then, only one 
hjMiLtboy part need be written ; replacing the second, 
by that of the corno inglese. Gluck has employed 
^18 instrument in his Italian operas of Teteniaco, 
and Orfeo ; but without manifest intention, and 
without deducing much effect. He never introduced 
it in his French scores. Neither Mozart, Beethoven, 
nor Weber, have used it ; w^herefore, I know not. 

The BasMon. 

The bassoon is the bass of the hautboy ; it has a 
compass of more than three octaves ; and it is written 
ihus, upon two clefe : — 



^sm 



^P^ 



instic Intervals. flwardouaj 



With the Chroraatic Intervals. 



but it is more than prudent not to carry it above the 
last Bb. The keys with which it is now-a-days 



provided, allow it to give the two low notes, 



^ 



^ 

»*>- 



p 



which formerly were interdicted to it. Its fingering 
IS the same as that of the flute. 

There are several shakes quite impossible for it, 
at the two extremes of the bassoon's scale. 
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All others above F]i| are either bad or impossible. 

This instrument leaves much to desire on the score 
of precision of intonation ; and would gain perhaps 
more than any other wind instrument, from being 
constructed according to Boehm's system. 

The bassoon is of the greatest use in the orchestra 
on numerous occasions. Its sonorousness is not very 
great, and its quality of tone, absolutely devoid of 
brilliancy or nobleness, has a tendency towards the 
grotesque — which should be always kept in mind, 
when bringing it forward into prominence. Its low 
notes form excellent basses to the whole group of 
wooden wind instruments. The bassoon is ordinarily 
written in two parts ; but large orchestras being 
always provided with four bassoons, it can then be 
without inconvenience written in four real parts ; 
or, still better, in three, — the lowest part being 
doubled an octave below, to strengthen the bass. 
The character of their high notes is somewhat pain- 
ful, suffering — even, I would say, miserable, — which 
may be sometimes introduced into either a slow 
melody, or passages of accompaniment, with most 
surprising effect Thus the odd little duckings heard 
in the scherzo of Beethoven's minor Symphony, 
towards the close of the decrescendo, are solely 
produced by the somewhat forced sound of the Ab» 
and the high G of the bassoons in unison : — 
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When M. Meyerbeer, in hie reaarrection of the 
Nans, wished to find a pale, cold, cadaverons sonnd, 
he, on the contraty, obtained it from the weak middle 
notes of the bassoon :— 

No. 31. 

Robert l€ iHo^te.— MsTXEBSBB. 



Andante. 



BaMOoni Soli. 





and detached, {the sfornandi eli^Uy marked.) 
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Rapid passages of bound notes may be snccessfally 
employed ; they come out well when they are written 
in the favorite keys of the instrument, snch as D, 
G, Cy jP, jBb> -^b, -4., and their relative minors. 
The following passages produce an excellent effect 
in the second act of the HuguenoU: — 
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No. 32. 
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of young girls. 
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Young maidens fair, 
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The Bassan-quinte. 

The basBon-quinte is a diminutive of the pre- 
ceding ; and its pitch is a tifth higher. It has 
about the same compass ; and, like it, is written upon 
two clefs, — but transposing : — 



bm-^ ^ With the chromiitie intervals. 



t==C 



\^-^' ^'^ With the chromatic intervals. 

which produces in real sounds the following scale : — 



^^^^^ ^^^ m 



With the chromatic intervals. 

The basson-quinte is to the high bassoon what the 



como inglese is to the low hautboy. The como 
inglese should be written a fifth above the real sound, 
and the basson-quinte a fifth below ; therefore, the 
basson-quinte will play in jPwhen the bassoons play- 
in C, and in O when they are in 2?, <fec. There is 
no such instrument in the generality of orchestras, 
where the corno inglese replaces it advantageously 
in its two upper octaves. Its quality of tone has 
less feeling, but more force, than that of the como 
inglese ; and would be of excellent effect in miUtaty 
music. It is a great pity, and very detrimental t6 
wind instrument bands, where the masses of large 
and small bassoons might soften the harshness of 
sound, that the basson-quinte should be &oX 
excluded from them. 



.•i^^ 
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The Double" Bassoon. 

This instrumeDt is to the bassoon, what the doa- 
ole-bass is to tlie violoncello. That is to say, its 
sound is an octave lower than the written note. It 
has seldom more than this compass : — 



m 



t^^ 



L g zri: 



With the ehioinatic Intervals* 



which produces in real sounds : — 



m 



f^^^ 




SvebaBss ... - - loco. 

The two first notes of this scale come out with 
diflfictilty; and are very ineffective, on account of 
their extreme depth. 

It is needless to add that this very ponderous 
instrument is only suitable for grand effects of har- 
mony, and to basses of a moderate degree of speed. 
Beethoven has used it in the finale of his Symphony 
in minor ; and in that of his Choral Symphony. 
It is very valuable for large wind instrument bands ; 
nevertheless, few players care to learn it. Occa- 
sionally, the attempt is made to replace it by the 
opliicleide, the sound of which has not the same 
depth ; since it is in unison with the usual bassoon, 
and not with the octave below ; and the quality of 
toae of which has no analogy of character with that 
of the double-bassoon. I think therefore, in the 
majority of cases, it is better to do without this 
instrument, than to replace it thus. 

Clarinets, 

Simple reed instruments, such as the clarinet, and 
the como di bassetto, form a family, whose connection 
with that of the hautboy, is not so near as might be 
thought. That which distinguishes it especially, is 
the nature of its sound. The middle notes of the 
ckrinet are more limpid, more full, more pure than 
those of double reed instruments, the sound of which 
is never exempt from a certain tartness or harshness, 
more or less concealed by the player's skill. The 
h%h sounds of the last octave, commencing with the 



C above tlie stave, partake only a litUe of the t&rtisA 
of the hautboy's loud soands ; while the character ot 
the lower sounds approach, by the roughness of their 
vibrations, to that of certain notes on the bassoon. 

The clarinet is written on the G clef; and its 
compass is three octaves and a half, or more : — 



i 



j jii4 =^ 




Unth the chiotnatie inteivab. 










i 



Difficult. Very hazardous. 

Four registers are reckoned on the clarinet : — the 
low, the chalumeau, the medium, and the high. 
The first comprises this part of the scale : — 



:t 



i ^ i --^ -^ 




The second, this : — 

These notes are generally duIL 




The Uiird contains the following notes : — 

r r f f 




1 



And the fourth is found in the remainder of the 
scale up to the highest D : — 
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A considerable number of diatonic successions, of 
arpeggios, and of shakes, were formerly impracticable, 
whi^ are no longer so, thanks to the ingenious me- 
chanism of keys added to the instrument ; and which 
become even easy, when the system of Sax is adopted 
by all the manufacturers. It is however prudent — 
these improvements not being yet generally adopted 
— not to write such passages as the following, unless 
the movement be very slow : — 
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The nnmber of major and minor ahakes practicable 
on the ckrinet is coneiderable ; thoee which are not 
) be played with surety, are designated in the 
d scale :— 
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The favorite keys of the clarinet are the keys of 
C, F, 6, principally ; and then those of Stft SPi 
J.t», J9JI major, and their relative minors. As there 
exist clarinets in different teva, by thdr means may 
be avoided causing the performer to pl»y in keya 
containing many sharps and flats ; as .^, AQ, .SQ, 
D0, ffb msjor, and fiieii relative minors. 

There are fonr clarinets in general nse at present : 

The small clarinet in E\f ; to which it ia not 
well to give a compass beyond three octaves and two 

notes : — 



It is in the minor third above tbat of the clarinet 
in ; and is written by transpoaing. Thos, to have 
the following \ 




The elarinet in C, and the clanneU in B\f and 
in A. These two latter have a compass eqnal to the 
clarinet in C. Both being a minor third lower than 
this one, they should consequently be written a key 
and a minor third above the real sonnd. 
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Clarinet 
Inc. 



Clarinet 
in A. 
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Good. 




Patsable. 
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Bad. 
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Good. 
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Good. 



Good. YeiyBad. 



Passable. 
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Very Bad. 
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Good. 
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These expressions, " good," " bad," " passable," 
do not here apply to the difficulty of execution of 
itte phrases themselves ; but merely to that of the 
kioyin which they are written. Moreover, it should 
ber said, that the rather difficult keys, — such as 
iAh major, and EJ;} major, — are not to be entirely 
shunned, for simple phrases and for a slow movement 

It will be seen that, independently of the particular 
character of their quality of tone— of which we are 
about to speak, — ^these different clarinets are very 
usefol as affording facility of execution. . It is to be 
regretted that there are not more still. For instance, 
t]^e keys of jBlj, and of JD, which are rarely to be 
fbund, would on numerous occasions offer great 
Resources to composers. 

The clarinet in D is little used ; it should be more 
so, for its quality of tone is pure, besides having 
remarkable power of penetration; and on many 
;06casions, excellent effect might be produced by it. 

The small clarinet in F (high), which was for- 
merly employed in military music, has been almost 
abandoned for that in J5Jp, which is found, and with 
reason, to be less screamy, and quite sufficient for 
the keys ordinarily used in wind instrument pieces. 
Clarinets have proportionally less purity, sweetness, 
and clearness, as their key is more and more removed 
above that of jB\^, which is one of the finest on the 
instrument. The clarinet in C is harder than that 
in B\?, and its voice has much less charm. The 
small clarinet in ^b has piercing tones, which it is 
very easy to render mean, beginning from the A 
above the stave. Accordingly it has been employed, 
in a modem symphony, in order to parody, degrade, 
and blackguardize (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression) a melody ; the dramatic intention of the 
work requiring this strange transformation. The 
small clarinet in i^has a stiU more marked tendency 
of the same kind. In proportion as the instrument 
becomes lower, on the contrary, it produces sounds 
more veiled and more melancholy. 
/In general, performers should use only those 
wtruments indicated by the author. Each of these 
instruments having a particular character, it is at 
least probable that th^ composer has choBen oiie 



rather than the other, from preference for such and 
such a quality of tone, and not from caprice. To 
persist, — as some performers do — ^in playing (by 
transposing) on the clarinet in JB\^, is therefore, with 
some few exceptions, a faithlessness of execution. 
And this faithlessness becomes more manifest and 
more culpable when it takes place, for instance, in 
the clarinet in A. In fact, the composer may have 
written it only to have his low JE, which gives th^ 

in A. fp " )| Real8onnd; m : 



Clarinet 



e 



What then would the player of the clarinet in Sj 
do, whose low JS? gives only the D ?— - 



in B^f. -fk z z- H Real eonnd: ^•' . g 



\ 



Clarinet 



He would transpose the note in the octave I and 
thus destroy the effect, intended by the author I — 
which is intolerable 1 

It has been said that the clarinet has four registers ; 
each of these registers has-also a distinct quality of 
tone. That of the high register is somewhat tearing, 
which should be used^nly in the fortissimo of the 
orchestra (some very high notes may nevertheless be 
sustained piano, when the effect of the sound has 
been properly prepared) ; or in the bold passages of 
a brilliant solo. Those of the chalumeau and medium 
registers are suited to melodies, to arpeggios, and to 
smooth passages ; and the low register is appropriate 
— particularly in the holding notes— to those coldlt^ 
threatening effects, those dark accents of motionless 
rage, which Weber so ingeniously invented. If it 
be desired to employ with salient effect those piercing 
cries of the extreme upper notes, and if it be dreaded 
for the performer a too sudden adve&t f>f the dan- 
gerous note, this introduction of the ckiinet should 
be hidden beneath a loud chord from the whole of 
the orchestra ; which, — ^interrupting itself the mo- 
ment the sound has had time to settle firmly and 
become dear, — ^leaves ltl^<^\L^s2k^^BSB^J«^^^5Ss::"'K^^^ 
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Tho occasions for appropriately inserting these 
oxtrome upper holding notes are very rare. 

Tlio character of the sounds of tho medium register 
imbued with a kind of loftiness tempering a noble 
tenderness, render them favorable for the expression 
of sentiments and ideas the most poetic. A frivolous 
gaiety, and even an artless ioy, seem alone unsuited 
to them. The clarinet is little appropriate to the 
Idvl ; it is an epic instrument, like norns, trumpets, 
and tromboncH. Its voice is that of heroic love : 
and if masses of brass instruments, in grand military 
symphonies, awaken the idea of a warlike troop 
covered with glittering armour, marching to glory 
or death, numerous unisons of clarinets, heard at the 
same time, seem to represent the beloved women, 
the loving heroines, with their proud eves, and deep 
affootion, whom the sound of arms exalts ; who sing 
while i\ghting, and who crown the victors, or die 
with the defeated. I have never been able to hear 
military music from afar, without being profoundlv 
moved by that feminine quality of tone in tlie clar> 
nets, and struck by images ot this nature, as after 

No. 33. 
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the perusal of ancient epic poems. This beautiful '. 
soprano instrument, so ringing, so rich in penetrating \ 
accents, when employed in masses, — gains, as a sola, \ ' 
in delicacy, evanescent shadowings, and mysterious^: 
tenderness, what it loses in force and powerful bril-n 
liancy. Nothing so virginal, so pure, 9a the tint^> 
imparted to certain melodies by the tone of a clarinet; \ 
played in the medium by a skilful perfonner. \ * 

It is the one of all the wind instruments, which ; < 
can best breathe forth, swell, diminish, and die away ] 
its sound. Thence the precious faculty of producing : 
distance, echo, an echo of echo, and a tmltgki sound. 
What more admirable example could I quote of the . 
application of some of these shadowings, than th> '' I 
dreamy phrase of the clarinet, accompanied by ci | : 
tremolo of stringed instruments, in the midst of the ; \ 
Allegro of the overture to PreyschMz! Doesiij. 
not depict the lonely maiden, the forester's fair be- \ 
trothed, who, raising her eyes to heaven, mingles', 
her tender lament with the noise of the dark woods ; 
agitated by the storm ? — Weber 1 1 ' 
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I take leave again to quote from my Monodrame, 
an efiPeet — if not similar, yet analogous,-— of a clari- 
net air, the fragments of which, interrupted by rests, 
are also accompanied by a tremolo of a portion of 
the wind instruments, while the double-basses play 
pizzicato an occasional low note, producing beneath 
the harmony a heavy pulsation, and a harp introdaces 
bits of scarcely-heard arpeggios. But in thia case, 
in order to give to the sound of the clarinet an accent 
as vague, and as remote as possible, I have caused 



this instrument to be enveloped in a leather bag, 
which shall serve as a sordine. This moumfol 
murmur, and the half stifled sonorousness of this 
solo, repeating a melody previously heard in another 
movement, has always forcibly struck the hearers. 
This shadow of music gives birth to a sorrowful 
dejection, and provokes tears, more than the most 
dolorous accents could do, and gives the spleen as 
much as the trembling harmonies of the ^olian 
Harp. 



{Mitodrame,) Lelio ou le retour a la «/«.— 

H. Bkklios. 



Violins 
ooo sordini. 




* The instrument should he wrapped in a bag of eloth or leather. 
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On two strings, as soft as possible. 




•Beethoven, bearing in mind the melancholy and 
noble character of the melody in A major of the 
immortal Andante in his 7th Symphony, and in order 
the better to render all that this phrase contains at 
the same time of passionate regret, has not failed to 
conMgn it to the mediam of the clarinet. Gluck, for 
the ritornello of Alceste's air, "Ah, malgr^ moi, <&c.,*' 
had at first written a flute ; but perceiving, doubtless, 
that the quality of tone of this instrument was too 
weak, and lacked the nobleness necessary to the de- 
livery of a theme imbued with so much desolation 
and mournful grandeur, gave it to the clarinet. It 
is gtiil the clarinets which play simultaneously with 
the voice, that other air of Alceste replete with 
sorrowful resignation, " Ah, divinity implacables.*' 

An effect of another kind results from three slow 
notes of the clarinets in thirds in the air of Gi^dipus, 
" Votre cour devint mon azile." It is after the con- 
cltteion of the theme, that Polynice, before beginning 
his air, turns towards the daughter of Theseus, and 
adds, as he looks at her, *' Je connus, <&c/' These 
two clarinets in thirds, descending softly previous to 
the commencement of the voice part, at the moment 
when the two lovers interchange a tender regard, 
have an excellent dramatic meaning, and produce an 
exquisite musical result. The two instrumental voices 
are here an emblem of love and purity. One fancies, 
in listening to them, that one beholds Eryphile 
modestly casting down her eyes. It is admirable ! 






Pol^aice. 



Andante. 



^^ m. 
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2^ 



at 



^E^^ ^ l dS^k 



Je con ' ma 
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'\ 




do 
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rai, la charmanis E - ry ' phi - U, 
- dor'd the charming E - ly - phi - le. 

Substitute two hautboys for the two clarinets, and 
the effect will be destroyed. 

This delicious orchestral effect is wanting, however, 
in the printed score of Sacchini's chef d'oeuvre ; but 
I have too often remarked it in the representation, 
not to feel certain of my memory. 

Neither Sacchini, nor Gluck, nor any of the great 
masters of that time availed themselves of the low 
notes of the instrument. I cannot guess the reason. 
Mozart appears to be the first who brought them into 
use, for accompaniments of a serious character such 
as that of the trio of masks, in Don Giovanni. It 
was reserved for Weber to discover all that there is 
of terrible in the quality of tone of these low sounds, 
when employed in sustaining sinister harmonies. It 
is better, in such a case, to write them in two parts, 
than to place the clarinets in unison or in octave. 
The more, then, that the notes of the harmony are 
numerous, the more striking mil be the effect. If 
there be three clarinets at disposal for the chord, 
Cl, E, -Bbi for instance, this diminished seventh 
well worked, well introduced and instrumented in 
that way, would have a fearful aspect, which might 
be farther rendered gloomy, by adding a low double 
G given to a bass-clarinet : — 
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Clarinet in C. 




Cluinet in A. 
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2%« JLZ^^ Clarinet 

Is no other than a clarinet in F (low) or in Uj;^ 
(low) ; and consequently at a fifth below the clarinets 
in Cf or in B\^, of which it has the whole compass. 
It is written therefore, in transposing, either a fifth, 
or a sixth major above the real sound. 



Alto Clarinet 
inF. 



Effect in real 
. sounds. 



Alto Clarinet 
inEl7. 



Effect in real 
sounds. 




It is a very beautiful instrument, that one regrets 
not to find in all well-constituted orchestras. 

The Bass Clarinet, 

Lower still than the preceding, is an octave below 
the clarinet in Bjp ; there is another in C, however 
(an octave below the clarinet in C) ; but that in i?b 
is much more usual. As it is always the same 
instrument,— constructed on larger dimensions, — as 
the ordinary clarinet, its compass remains much the 
same. Its reed is a little weaker and more covered 
than that of the other clarinets. The bass clarinet 
is evidently not destined to replace in the upper notes 
the high clarinets ; but, certainly, to extend their 
compass below. Nevertheless, very beautiful effects 
result from doubling, in the octave below, the high 
notes of the Bp clarinet, by a bass clarinet. It is 
written, like other clarinets, on the G clef : — 



Bass Clarinet 
inBt?. 



Effect in real 
sounds. 



The best notes are the lowest ones ; but, owing to 
the slowness of the vibrations, they should not be 
made to follow each other too rapidly. Mr. Meyer- 
beer has caused the bass clarinet to utter an eloquent 
monologue in the trio of the fifth act of The 
Hriguenots : — 




No. 35. 



La ffi^uenots. — MsTsaBEza. 
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Imitate the voice. 
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. According to the manner of writing it, and the 
talent of the performer, this instrument may borrow 
that wild quality of tone which distinguishes the 
bass notes of the ordinary clarinet, or that calm, 
solemn, and sacerdotal accent belonging to certain 
registers of the organ. It is therefore of frequent 
and fine application ; and moreover, if four or five 
be employed in unison, it gives a rich excellent 
sonorousness, to the orchestral basses of the wind 
instruments. 

ITie Como di Bassetto 

Would no otherwise differ from the alto clarinet in 
F (lorn) than by the little brass bell mouth which 
elongates its lower extremity, were it not that it has 
besides the faculty of descending chromatically as 
far as the 6> a third below the lowest note of the 
clarinet : — 

Corno di bassetto. 



^ : , J.J^^ • With the chromatic intervals. 




Real sounds. ^mi* f^~ 



The notes which extend above this compass are 
very hazardous ; nor is there any plausible reason 
for employing them, since there are high clarinets 
which yield them without difficulty, and with much 
more purity. 

Like those of the bass-clarinet, the low notes of 
the como di bassetto are the finest and the most 
marked in character. It should be merely observed 
that all those which descend below the E, — 



1 



^- ^ 1 1 X 

can only be emitted slowly, and by detaching them 
one from another. A passage like the following 
would not be practicable : — 

AUeffretto. 







Mozart has used this fine instrument in two parts 
for darkening the colouring of his harmonies in his 
Requiem; and has assigned to it some important 
solos in his opera of La Clemenza di Tito. 



Improvements in Clarinets, 

The manufacture of these instruments, which 
remained for so long almost in its infancy, is now-a- 
days in a state of progress which cannot fail to bring 
the most valuable results ; already great advance has 
been made by M. Adolphe Sax, the skilful and ac- 
complished Parisian manufacturer. By slightly 
elongating the tube of the clarinet towards the bell, 
he has caused it to gain an additional semitone below ; 
and consequently it can now produce the Ep or Di. 

The Bt7 of the medium, (^ t> p p which was bad ^ 

on the old clarinet, is one of the best notes on the - « 
modem instmment. The following shakes : — 



the arpeggios of F to 



^'-^m 



and numerous other inexecutable passages, have now 
become easy and of good effect. It is well known 
that the notes of the high register are the dread of 
composers and performers ; who only dare to use 
them very seldom, and with extreme precaution. 
Thanks to a little key placed close to the mouth -piece 
of the clarinet, M. Sax has rendered these sounds as 
pure, as smooth, and almost as easy, as those of the 



fe^ 



medium. Thus the double Bb> 



^ 



which 



was hardly ventured to be written, comes out from 
the clarinets of A. Sax, without urging, or prepara- 
tion, or effort, on the part of the performer ; it may 
be ^l&YedL piamssvmo without the least danger, and 
it is at least as sweet as that of the flute. As a 
remedy against the obstacles arising from the too 
great dryness or too great moisture necessarily 
induced by the use of wooden mouth-pieces, accord- 
ing as the instrument may have remained some days 
without being played, or, on the contrary, have been 
too long used, M. Sax has given to the clarinet a 
mouth-piece of gilt metal, which enhances the bril- 
liancy of its tone, and suffers none of the detriments 
to which the wooden mouth-pieces are subject. This 
clarinet has more compass, more equalness, more 
facility, and more precision than the old one ; while 
the fingering remains the same, excepting that it is 
in some respects simplified. 
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M. Adolphe Sax*s new bass clarinet is still more 
improved. It has 22 keys. That which especially 
distinguishes it from the old one, is, its perfect pre- 
cision of intonation, an equalized temperament 
throughout the chromatic scale, and a greater 
intensity of tone. 

As its tuhe is very long, the performer standing 
upright, the hell of the instrument nearly touches 
the ground ; hence an unfortunate smothering of the 
sound, had not the skilful fabricator thought of 
remedying this by means of a concave metallic 
reflector, which, placed beneath the bell, prevents 
the sound from being lost, directs it at will, and 
considerably augments its volume. 

The bass-clarinets of A. Sax are in £[?. 

Wind Instruments without Reeds. 
The Flute. 

This instrument, which for a long time remained 
imperfect in very many respects, is now, — thanks to 
the skill of certain manufucturers, and to the system 
of fabrication pursued by Boehm, according to the 
discovery of Gordon, — as complete, as true, and of 
as equal a sonorousness, as could be desired. 

All wind instruments, moreover, will soon be in 
the same condition : it will be perceived that their 
truth of intonation could not be irreproachable, — far 
from it — since their holes having always been pierced 
according to the natural stretch of the performer's 
fingers, and not according to the rational division of 
the sound-tube — a division based upon the laws of 
resonance, and decided by the focus of vibration. 
Gordon, and after him, Boehm, began by piercing 
the holes of their wind instruments at the exact 
points of the tube indicated by the physical principle 
of resonance, without paying regard to the facility, 
or even the possibility of applying the fingers of the 
hand upon each of these holes ; certain as they felt 
of being able to make it accomplishable at last one 
way or other. 

The instrument once pierced and rendered true by 
this proceeding, they invented a mechanism of keys 
and rings placed at certain spots where the per- 
former's fingers could easily reach them, and serving 
to open and close those holes which were beyond the 
command of the fingers. By this means, the old 
fingering* necessarily became changed ; and the per- 
formers had to commence new methods of practice : 
but this difficulty soon being surmounted, and the 
new instruments offering such ample compensation, 
we have no doubt now, that, the example spreading 
ever more and more, in a few years all the new 
wooden wind instruments, constructed on Gordon's 
and Boehm's system, will have entirely superseded 
the old ones. 

The flute, very few years ago, had only the 
following compass : — 

With the chromatic intervals. 

There have been successively added to this scale 



two semitones below, and three above, which gives 
three complete octaves : — 



^fjJJ^Tl EgJ 
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hard. 
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With the chromatic intervals. 

However, as all performers hiive not the key, 
that is to say, the little metalic valves, which give 
to the flute the low Cj and C% it is better, in 
the majority of cases, to abstain from these two notes 
in writing for the orchestra. The two last high 
sounds, j5jj, Cy should not either be employed pia- 
nissimo, on account of a certain difficulty which 
attends their emission, and their rather harsh soimd. 



The B\}, on the contrary, 



i 



-, comes out 



without trouble ; and may be sustained as piano as 
desired, without the least danger. The number of 
notes on which shakes may be made, were rather 
restricted in the old flute ; but, thanks to the keys 
added to the modern one, the major and minor shake 
is practicable upon a large portion of its chromatic 
scale : — 
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With the flutes constructed upon Boehm's method, 
shakes are practicable on the notes of the very ex- 
treme upper part of the scale ; and from the D\? 
below up to the highest C ; moreover, they are 
incomparably more true of intonation. 

The flute is the most agile of all the wind instru- 
ments ; it is equally suited to rapid passages (dia- 
tonic or chromatic) slurred or detached, to arpeggios, 
and even to very extended passages like this : — 



i^^^^^^^i 



Also, to iterated notes, like those played staccato 
on the violin; which are obtained by double^ 
tonguing : — 




The keys of D, G, C, F, A, E^,B\;, E\>, and 
their relative minors, are the favorite keys of the 
flute ; the others are greatly more difficult. A flute 
of Boehm's, on the contrary, can be played in D\^ 
almost as easily as in 2? Q. 

The sound of this instrument is sweet in the me- 
dium, rather piercing in the high notes, and very 
characteristic in the low ones. The quality of tone 
of the medium, and of that of the high portion, has 
not a very special or decided expression. They may 
be employed in melodies, or accents of varied cha- 
racter ; but without equalling either the artless gaiety 
of the hautboy, or the noble tenderness of the cla- 
rinet. It should seem then, that the flute is an 
instrument well-nigh devoid of expression, which 
may be introduced anywhere and everywhere^ on 
account of its facility in executing groups of rapid 



notes, and in sustaining high sounds useful in the 
orchestra for adding fullness to the upper harmonies. 
Generally speaking, this is true ; nevertheless, on 
studying the instrument carefully, there may be 
discovered an expression peculiar to it, and an apti- 
tude for rendering certain sentiments, in which no 
other instrument can compete with it. If, for 
instance, it were requisite to give to a sad air, an 
accent of desolation, but of humility and resignation 
at the same time, the feeble sounds of the flute's 
medium, in the keys of C minor and D minor espe- 
cially, would certainly produce the desired effect. 
One master only, seems to me to have known how 
to avail himself of this pale colouring ; and he is 
Gluck. On listening to tlie melodramatic movement 
in D minor which he has placed in the Elysian fields 
scene of Orfeo, it will be at once seen that a flute 
only could fittingly be made to utter this melody. 
A hautboy would have been too puerile, and its voice 
would not have seemed sufficiently pure ; the como 
inglese is too low ; a clarinet would doubtless have 
answered better; but certain sounds would have 
been too powerful — none of its softest notes could 
have reduced themselves to the feeble, faint, veiled 
sound of the ^P natural of the medium, and of the 
first j^b above the lines, which imparts so much 
sadness to the flute in this key of D minor, where 
these notes frequently occur. In short, neither the 
violin, the viola, nor the violoncello used in solo or 
in masses, would serve to express this very sublime 
lament of a suffering and despairing departed spirit ; 
it required precisely the instrument selected by the 
author. And Gluck's melody is conceived in such 
a way that the flute lends itself to all the uneasy 
writhings of this eternal grief, still imbued with the 
passions of earthly life. It is at first a voice scarcely 
audible, which seems to fear being overheard ; then 
it laments softly, rising into the accent of reproach, 
then into that of profound woe, the cry of a heart 
torn by incurable wounds, falling little by little into 
complaint, regret, and the sorrowing murmur of a 
resigned soul. What a poet ! 



No. 36. 



Single Flute. 



l8t Violins. 



2nd Violins. 




Violas/E 
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Ist Flute. 



2nd Flute. 







An effect remarkable for its sweetness, is that of 
two flutes playing in the medium successions of 
thirds in Up or in Alp — both keys eitremely favor- 
able to the velvet sounds of this instrument. Beau- 
tiful examples of this are to be found in the chorus 
of Priests in the first act of (Edipus: " O vous, que 
rinnocence m§me," and in the cavatina of the duet 
in the VestaJe: " Les Dieux prendrout pitie." The 



notes, B\?, Ajpy G, F, and E\^, in flutes, have, thug 
grouped, something of the sonorousness of the 
harmonica. Thirds of hautboys, corni inglesi, or 
clarinets, do not resemble them. 

The low sounds of the flute are seldom, or else ill 
employed by the majority of composers. Weber, in 
numerous passages of the Freyschutz, and, before 
him, Gluck, in the religious march in Alceste, have 
nevertheless shown what may be done with it in 
harmonies imbued with seriousness and thought* 
These bass notes, — as I have already said, — mingle 
admirably with the low sounds of corni inglesi and 
clarinets ; they give the softened shade of a dark 
colouring : — 



Flutes. 



Adagio, 



No. 37. 
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Another inBtance of this, occurs in the example 
quoted from Weber's Freyschutz (page 35). There 
is something ineffably dreamy in these low holding 
notes of the two flutes, during the melancholy prayer 
of Agatha, as she contemplates the summits of the 
trees, silvered by the rays of the night planet. 

In general, the modern masters keep their flutes 
too constantly in the high range ; they seem afraid 
that these instruments shall not be sufficiently dis- 
iJij^ished amidst the mass of the orchestra. It 



hence results that they predominate, instead of 
blending in with the whole ; and thus the instru- 
mentation becomes hard and piercing rather than 
sonorous and harmonious. 

Flutes form a family of themselves — like hautboys 
and clarinets ; and are quite as numerous. The large 
flute — of which mention has just been made — is the 
most used. For ordinary orchestras, no more than 
two large flute parts are written ; nevertheless, soft 
chords held on by three flutes would often have an 
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excellent effect. A charming sonoronsness is ob- 
tained from the association of a single flate above, 
with four violins, sustaining a high harmony in five 
parts. Notwithstanding the prevailing custom, — for 
which there is reason, however — which always gives 
to the first flute the highest notes of the harmony, 
there are many occasions, in which a contrary plan 
might be pursued with success. 

The Piccolo Flute. 
It 18 an octave higher than the preceding :— - 



duced by the peculiarity of their feeble tone, it is 
better to replace them by their corresponding sounds 
in the second octave of the large flute. 

Piccolo flutes are strangely abused now-a-days — 
as is the case with all instruments whose vibrations 
thrill, pierce, or flash forth. In pieces of a joyous 
character, the sounds of the second octave, — 
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It has the same compass, always excepting the 



double high C, q "~ ,- , which comes out with 



may be very suitable, in all their gradations ; while 
the upper notes, — 
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great difficulty, and with a sound almost insufferable ; 



so that it should never be written. The Eh, 



m 



is already of exceeding hardness, and can only be 
employed in a fortissimo of the whole orchestra. It 
is almost useless, by contrary reason, to write the 
notes of the lower octave ; since they would be 
scarcely heard : and unless for an effect to be pro- 



are excellent (fortissimo) for violent and tearing 
effects : in a storm, for instance, or in a scene of 
fierce or infernal character. Thus, the piccolo flute 
figures incomparably in the fourth movement of 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony — now alone and 
displayed, above the low tremolo of violas and basses, 
imitating the whistlings of a tempest whose full force 
is not yet unchained — now on the higher notes still, 
together with the entire mass of the orchestra. 
Gluck, in the tempest of IpMgenia in Tauride, has 
known how to make the high sounds of the piccolo 
flutes in unison grate still more roughly, by writing 
them in a succession of sixths, a fourth above the 
first violins. The sound of the piccolo flutes issuing 
out in the upper octave, produces therefore a suc- 
cession of elevenths with the first violins, the 
harshness of which is here of the very best effect 
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In the chorus of Scythians, in the same opera, the 
two piccolo Antes doable in the octave the little 
grouped passages of the violins; these whistling 
notes, mingled with the ravings of the savage troop, 
with the measured and incessant din of the cymbals 
and tambourine, make one shiver. (See Example 64.) 

Everyone has remarked the diabolic sneer of the 
two piccolo flutes in thirds, in the drinking song of 
the Freyschutz. It is one of Weber's happiest 
orchestral inventions : — 
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Spontini, in his magnificent bacchanalian strain in 
the Danaldes (since become an orgy chorus in 
Nurmahal) first conceived the idea of uniting a 
short piercing cry of the piccolo flutes to a stroke of 
the cymbals. The singular sympathy which is thus 
created between these very dissimilar instruments, 
had not been thought of before. It cuts and rends 
instantaneously, like the stab of a poignard. This 
effect is very characteristic — even when employing 
only the two instruments mentioned ; but its force is 
augmented by an abrupt stroke of the kettle-drums, 
joined to a brief chord of all the other instruments. 



Piccolo Flutes. 



Hantbeys and 
Clarinets. 



Horns and 
Trumpets in D. 



Trombones. 



Kettledrums. 



Cymbals. 



Violins and 
Violas. 



Basses and 
Double-basset. 



These different examples, and yet others that 
I could cite, appear to me admirable in every respect. 
Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, and Spontini have thus 
made ingenious use — no less original than rational — 
of the piccolo flute. But when I hear this instru- 
ment employed in doubling in triple octave the air 
of a baritone, or casting its squeaking voice into the 
midst of a religious harmony, or strengthening and 
sharpening — for the sake of noise only — the high 
part of the orchestra, from beginning to end of the 
act of an opera, I cannot help feeling this mode of 
instrumentation to be of a platitude and stupidity 
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worthy, generally, of the musical style to which it 
belongs. 

The piccolo flute may have a very happy effect in 
soft passages ; and it is mere prejudice to think that 
it should only be played loud. Sometimes it serves 
to continue the high scale of the large flute, by fol- 
lowing up the latter at the moment when it reaches 
high notes beyond its command. The passing from 
one instrument to the other, may then be easily 
managed by the composer, in such a way as to make 
it appear that there is only one flute of extraordinary 
compass. 



Piccolo Flute 



Large Flute. 



A charming instance of this device occurs in a 
phrase played pianimmo on a low holding note of 
the stringed instruments, in the first act of Auber*s 
opera, Le Dieu et la Bayadere. 

In military music advantageous use is made of 
three other flutes, which might be made very 
serviceable in ordinary orchestras ; these are : — 

Firstly, The tierce flute (said to be in F\ of 
which the makes ^b, and which should — from all 
that has been said in commencing this chapter — be 
classed among transposing instruments in E\?. It 
is exactly a minor third above the ordinary flute — 
from which it differs only in that particular, and in 
its more crystalline quality of tone. 
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Effect. 
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Secondly, The minor ninth piccolo Jiute (said to 
be in -^), the of which makes Db ; and which 
accordingly may be classed among the transposing 
instruments in J9b> It is a semitone higher than 
the octave piccolo Jlute ; and it should be similarly 
treated : — 
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Thirdly, The tenth piccolo Jiute (said to be in F), 
of which the makes E\^ ; and which we will call 
tenth piccolo Jiute in E\^, It is an octave above the 
minor third flute, and a tenth above the ordinary 
flute : — 
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It should not be made to go above the high 



:, and even this note is excessively piercing, 



and comes out with difficulty. 

Some orchestras also possess a large minor second 
Jlute, of which the makes Db ; which should be 
called flute in 2>f7, ai^d of which the diapason is only 
a semitone higher than that of the ordinary flute. 
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Effect. 



All these flutes, which concur in increasing the 
high compass of the instrument, and of which the 
qualities of tone are variously characterised, are 
useful, moreover, in rendering the execution more 
easy, and in preserving to the flute its sonorousness, 
by allowing it to play in one of its brilliant keys, 
while the orchestra is written in one of its duller 
keys. It is evidently much more advantageous, for 
a piece in JSJp, for instance, to prefer the ninth minor 
piccolo Jlute in D\?, to the octave piccolo Jlute ; be- 
cause the former of these plays m the key of JD, 
which is much easier and more fiill-sounding. 

It is a pity that the Fliite d^ amour should have 
been allowed to fall into disuse ; its diapason was a 
minor third below the ordinary flute (in A, therefore). 




Effect 



This completes the low-compassed family of this 
instrument (which might be made, however, as nu- 
merous a family as that of the clarinets, if needful) ; 
and its soft smooth quality of tone might be of ex- 
cellent effect, either for contrasting widi the quality 
of high flutes or hautboys, or for giving greater body 
and depth of colour to those harmonies — already so 
peculiar — which result from the bass notes of flutes, 
corni inglesi, and clarinets. 

Wind Instruments with Key-boards. 

The Organ* 

Is an instrument with a key-board and pipes of 
wood and of metal, made to vibrate by means of the 
wind sent through them from bellows. 

The number, lesser or greater, of series of pipes 
of dififerent kinds and different dimensions possessed 
by an organ, gives it a proportional variety of stops, 
by means of which the organist can change the 
quality of tone, the power of sound, and the compass 
of the instrument. 

They call the draw-stop that mechanism by means 
of which, on drawing out a little piece of wood, the 
organist makes such and such a stop speak. 

[* What is here said upon the organ refers to Continental organs ; 
and therefore applies but partially to the organ in this country. — 

Tramlator.'] 



The compass of the instrument is indefinite ; it 
varies with its dimension, — which is ordinarily de- 
signated by the number of feet length that its lai^est 
pipe measures, forming the lowest note of the key- 
board. Thus, they say : — an organ of thirty-two 
feet, of sixteen, of eight, or of four feet. 

An instrument which possesses, with the lowest 
stop^called open Jlute of thirty -two feet — an open 
flute of sixteen feet, an open flute of eight feet, a 
Prestant, or open flute oi four feet, and the Principal 
which sounds the octave above the preceding, has 
the immense compass of eight octaves : — 

Compass of 82 feet. 
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Compass of 8 feet. 
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Compass of :the Prestant of 4 feet. 
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Compass of the Principal. 
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With all the Chromatic Intervals. 



These five stops — as may be seen — ^have each four 
octaves ; but many others among those of which we 
shall presently speak, have only three, or even two. 

At the present time, organ-builders give five notes 
higher to their key-boards. The compass above is 



thus extended, chromatically, up to F, 



^ 



A large organ generally possesses five key "boards 
one above another. 
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The first — ^nearest to the organist — is the choir- 
organ key-board. 

The second, that of the great oraan. 

The third, is the bombarde key -board. 

The fourth, the recitative key-board. 

The fifth, the echo key-board. 

There is moreover a sixth key -board placed in 
such a manner as to be pnt in action by the feet of 
the performer ; and for this reason, it is called the 
pedal key-board. This is dedicated to the lowest 
notes of the organ. It has only the two octaves at 
the lower end, and often even lacks certain intervals. 
Many of the stops — the eight-feet stops, for instance 
— occurring at the same time on the three key-boards 
of the great organ, the choir-organ, and the pedal, 
may be doubled or tripled. 

The stops of the organ are divided into mouth 
stops, and reed stops ; tibus named, the former, from 
a sort of open moudi at one of their extremities, 
serving for the formation of the sound, and the 
second, from a little tongue of brass placed also at 
the extremity, producing a peculiar quality of tone. 

The mouth stops are divided into fourldation or 
octave stops, and mutation stops. The foundation 
stops are open or closed ; the closed stops— called 
bourdons — are an octave below the open pipes of the 
sime size. 

The mutation stops have this peculiarity, — that 
they give above each sound, its third, its fifth, its 
tenth, in such a way as to represent, by the action of 
several small pipes, the aliquot parts or harmonics of 
the large pipes. Organ manufacturers and organists 
agree in finding excellent the effect produced by this 
multiplied resonance, which, however, decidedly 
causes several different keys to be heard at once. 
They say, " it would be insufferable, if the higher 
sounds were distinguished ; but they are not heard, 
the lowest soimd absorbing them.*' It remains to be 
explained how that which is not heard can produce 
a good effect to the ear. At any rate, this singular 
proceeding will always tend to give the organ that 
harmonic resonance, which is vainly sought to be 
avoided in horizontal grand pianofortes ; and which, 
to my thinking, is one of the worst defects in sono- 
rousness which modem improvements have occasioned 
to this instrument. 

Among the mutation stops are reckoned, the gros 
nazard, which sounds the fifth of the eight-feet open 
flute. 

The grosse tierce, which sounds the fifth of the 
Prestant. 

The onzi^me de nazard, which is in unison with 
the Principal. 

The tierce, sounding the third above the Principal. 

l^ejurniture, or plein jeu, which consists of three 
ranks of pipes, and of seven ranks of aliquot pipes 
the one with the other. 

The cymbal, which differs from the furniture stop, 
only by its pipes being less thick. 

The comet, — ^a very brilliant stop, of two octaves, 
and of five ranks of pipes ; it only plays in the upper 
part. Large organs possess three comet stops, — one 
on the choir-organ, another on the great organ, and 
a third on the recitative key-board. 



Among the reed stops, we will only specify the 
following : — 

First, the bombarde ; a stop of great power, which 
is played on a separate key-board, or on the pedal. 
Its first pipe is sixteen-feet ; and it is in unison with 
the open sixteen-feet. 

Second, the trumpet stop ; which sounds the uni- 
son of the eight-feet pipe, and consequently the high 
octave of the bombarde. 

Third, the clarion et^tp ; the high octave of the 
trampet stop. 

Fourth, the Cremona stop; the unison of the 
trumpet stop, but less brilliant ; it is always placed 
in the choir-organ. 

Fifth, the vox htunana stop ; which sounds the 
eight-feet pipe, and is placed in the great organ. 

Sixth, the hautboy stop ; which sounds in unison 
with the trumpet stop. It has usually the upper 
octaves only ; but it is completed by means of the 
bassoon stop, which furnishes the two other octaves. 

These different stops imitate tolerably well in their 
quality of tone, those instraments whose names they 
bear. There are organs which possess many other, 
such as the como inglesestop, the trombone stop, &c. 

Every organ shoiud have a draw-stop which serves 
for the principal sounds, which corresponds with the 
whole of the key-board, and which, for this reason, 
is called the Principal, ^ 

The fingering of the organ is the same as that of 
the pianoforte, — ^with this difference — that the emis- 
sion of the sounds being less instantaneous, such 
rapid successions cannot be executed as on the 
pianoforte ; the mechanism of the key-board, more- 
over, obliging the oi^anist to press bSs fingers more 
upon each key. This instrument possesses the power 
of sustaining the sounds as long as may be desired ; 
it is therefore more suited than any other to the 
bowid style; that is to say, to that in which the 
harmony makes the most frequent use of suspensions 
and prolongations, and of oblique movement. In 
my opinion, however, this is no reason for invariably 
adhering to the confines of this style. Music for the 
organ is sometimes written upon three lines ; the 
two upper ones for the hands, and the under one for 
the pedal key-board. 

The organ seems able— like the pianoforte, and 
even still better — ^to present itself in the instmmental 
hierarchy, under two aspects : — ^as an instrument 
belonging to the orchestra, or as being in itself a 
complete and independent orchestra. It is doubtless 
possible to blend the organ with the divers consti- 
tuent elements of the orchestra ; and it has even been 
many times done : but it is strangely derogatory to 
this majestic instrument, to reduce it to this secondary 
condition. Moreover, it should be felt that its 
smooth, equal, and uniform sonorousness, never en- 
tirely melts into the variously characterized sounds 
of the orchestra, and that there seems to exist between 
these two musical powers a secret antipathy. The 
Organ and the Orchestra are both Kings ; or rather, 
one is Emperor, the other. Pope ; their mission is 
not the same, their interests are too vast, and too 
diverse, to be confounded together. Therefore, on 
almost all these occasions, where this singular con- 
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neotion is attempted, either the oi^;an mnoh predo- 
minateB over the orcheatra, or the orchestrft having 
been raieed to an immoderate degree of inflnenoe, 
almost eclipseB bis adversary. 

The soft Btopa of the organ seem alone snitable for 
accompanying the voice. In general, the organ is 
formed for absolute dominion ; it is a jealons and 
intolerant instrument. In one case only, it seems te 
me, the organ can, without derogation, mingle with 
tbe choir and orchestra ^ and even then, it would be 
on condition of itself remaining in its solemn isola- 
tion. For example, if a mass of voices placed in 
the choir of a charch, at a great distance from the 
organ, interrupted its cbannts from time to time, that 
they might be repeated on the orgsn, in part, or en- 
tirely ; if the same choir, in a rite of some sad cha- 
racter, were accompanied by a lament from the 
orchestra and from the organ, issuing thus from the 
two extreme points of tbe temple, the organ suc- 
ceeding to the orchestra, like the mysterions echo of 
its lamentation, — this would be a mode of inatrn- 
mentation susceptible of grand and sublime effects. 
But, even in this case, the organ would not really 
mingle with the other instruments; it would answer 
them, it would interrogate them : and the alliance 
between tbe two rival powers would only be the more 
sincere, that neither the one nor the other would lose 
anything of their respective dignity. Whenever 
I have heard tbe oi^n playing at the same time with 
the orchestra, it has seemed to me to produce a de- 
testeble effect ; and te impair that of tbe orchestra 
instead of augmenting it. As for determining the 
manner in which the organ should be individually 
treated, — oonridered as a complete orchestra in itself 
— this is not the place for us to do so. We have 
not undertaken the task of giving a series of systems 
of the different instruments ; but merely a careful 
atndy of what is the best mode of making them 
conduce to musical effect in their aaeociation. The 
knowledge of tbe organ, tbe art of choosing its dif- 
ferent stops, of contrasting them one with the other, 
constitutes the talent of the organist, — sopposing him 
to be, according to custom, an extempore -player. 
In the contrary case, — that is to say, considered 
merely as a simple performer having to execute a 
written work, — be should scrupulously conform to 
the composer's instmctions ; who, accordingly, is 
bound to know the special resources of the instru- 
ment he writes for, and employ them judiciously. 
But these resources are so vast and so numerous, that 
the composer will never be well acquainted with them, 
— as it appears to me, — unless he be himself an 
accomplished organist. 

If, in a composition, the organ be combined with 
voices, and wiUi other instruments, it should not be 
forgotten that its pitch is {fn^er by a whole tone, than 
the present pitch of tbe orchestra ; and that therefore 
it should be treated as a transposing instmment in 
hp. (The organ of St. Thomas at Leipzig only, on 
the contrary, is a tone higher than tbe orchestra.)* 

The organ poBseBses effects of sonorousness, soft, 
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loud, and awe-striking ; but it is not in its nature to 
deliver them in rapid succession. It cannot therefore, 
like the orchestra, suddenly pass from Piano to 
JPorte. or from Ihrte to Piano. By means of the 
improvements recently introduced into its construc- 
tion, it can — by tbe successive employment of dif- 
ferent stops in conjunction — produce a sort of ores- 
cendo ; and then, bring in a decrescendo by with- 
drawing them in the same order. But the gradation 
and re-gradation obteined by this ingenious method, 
do not admit of the intermediate shades which give 
so moch force to these fluctuations of the orchestra; 
there is always felt — more or less — the operation of 
an inanimate mechanism. Erard's instrument, known 
under the name of the expressive organ (" I'orgue 
expressif"), alone gives the possibility of really 
swelling and diminishing the sound ; but it is not 
yet adopted in churches. Serious men — of otherwise 
excellent understanding— condemn ite use, as de- 
structive of the religious character and intention of 
the organ. 

Without entering upon tbe great question, so often 
discussed, of tbe propriety of expression in sacred 
music — a question which simple good sense exempt 
from prejudice might resolve in a moment — we will 
take leave to point out to tbe partisans of un- 
omate music, of plain-song, and of the inexpretdve 
organ (as if the loud and soft stops of different 
qnalities of tone, did not already ^ve to the organ 
variety and expression) ; we will just request them. 
I say, to observe that they are the first te exclaim 
with admiration, when tbe performance of a chorus, 
in a sacred work, shines by tbe delicacy of its gra- 
duated effects of crescendo, decrescendo, bght and 
shade, swelled, sustained, or suppressed sounds, — in 
a word, — by all those attribute which are wanting 
in tbe organ, and which Erard's invention will tend 
to supply. These persons are therefore evidently 
inconsistent with themselves ; unless they pretend 
(as they are very capable of doing) that expressive 
gradations, perfectly appropriate, religious, and ca- 
tholic, in tbe human voice, become suddenly, when 
applied te the organ, irreligions, heterodox, and 
impious. It is singular also, — let me be pardoned 
this digression, — that these critical conservatives of 
orthodoxy in the matter of religious music, who 
muntain, and with reason, that true religious senti- 
ment direcU inspiration (while prohibiting the ex- 
pression of gradations in tbis sentiment), have never 
thought of blaming tbe use of quick fugues, which 
for ages have formed tbe staple of organ mnsic in all 
schools. Is it that the themes of these fugues — some 
of which express nothing, and many others of wbidi 
are of a fashion at least grotesque, — become grave 
and religious merely because they are treated in fngal 
style ; — that is to say, in tbe form which tends to 
reproduce them oftenest, and display them most 
constantly ? Is it that this multitude of introduc- 
tions of different parts, these imitations in canon, 
these scraps of twisted and tangled phraaee, pursning, 
flying, and rolling over one another, this " confusion 
worse confounded," where true melody ia excluded, 
where the chords succeed each other so rapidly that 
their character can scarcely be discerned, this inces- 
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sant snbvcrsioD of all Bystem, this appearance of 
disorder, these abrupt interruptions of one part by 
another, all these hideous musical pasquinades, ex- 
cellent for depicting an orgy of savages, or a dance 
of demons — become transformed in passing through 
the pipes of an organ, and assume the serious, the 
grand, the calm accent, either suppliant or contem- 
plative, of holy prayer, of meditation, or even of 
terror, religious awe and dread ! There are organi- 
sations sufficiently monstrous to find all this true. 
At any rate, the critics I have just alluded to, with- 
out precisely affirming that quick organ fugues are 
imbued with religious feeling, have never blamed 
their inappropriateness and absurdity, probably be- 
cause they found them in long-established use ; be- 
cause the most learned masters, following mere rou- 
tine, have written large numbers of them ; and lastly, 
because writers who treat of religious music being 
ordinarily very much attached to christian dogmas, 
involuntarily consider everything that leads to alter- 
ation in ideas consecrated by time, as dangerous and 
incompatible with the immutability of faith. For 
our parts, — and to return to our subject, — we own 
we think that if Erard's invention were applied to 
the old organ, merely as a new stop, so that it might 
be serviceable to the organist in employing expressive 
BOtinds or not, or at least so that it might swell and 
diminish certain sounds independently of others, it 
would be a real improvement, entirely to the 
advantage of the triLe religious style. 

Brass Instruments with Mouth -pieces. 

The Horn. 

This instrument, possessing a large number of 
moveable crooks, which render its pitch more or less 
low, and more or less high, — its compass cannot be 
precisely stated, without at the same time knowing 
thcf kind of horn in question. It is. in fact, easier to 
produce high sounds than low' sounds on horns of a 
low key ; excepting, however, the keys of A, Bp, 
and C (low), the extreme length of their tubes 
rendering the emission of high notes very difficult. 
It is easier, on the contrary, to give low notes than 
high notes, on horns whose keys are high. More- 
over, certain horn-players, using a large mouth- 
piece, and being well-practised in giving low sounds, 
cannot bring forth the higher ones ; while others, 
who use a narrow mouth -piece, and have accustomed 
themselves to give forth the high notes, cannot 
produce the lower ones. 

There is then a particular compass for each key of 
the instrument, and likewise two other particular 
compasses belonging to performers who play the high 
part (that of the first horn), and the low part (that 
of the second horn). 

• The horn is written on the G clef, and on the P 
clef; with this particularity established by custom, 
that the G clef is considered as being lower by an 
octave than it really is. The subjoined examples will 
make this understood. 

All horns, with the exception of the horn in C 
above, are transposing instruments ; that is to say, 
their written notes do not represent the real sounds. 



They have two kinds of sounds of very different 
character ; open sounds, which are almost all the 
natural resonance of the harmonic divisions of the 
instrument's tube, and come out without other assist- 
ance than that of the lips and breath of the player ; 
and closed sounds, which are obtained by closing 
more or less the bell (the lower orifice of the horn) 
with the hand. 

First, here is the table of open sounds on the 
different first and second horns : — 
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«This open F|^ cannot be so easily played as the Q\\ but it comes 
out very well if it be preceded by a neighbpuring note like Gll[, or F^ 
or A. It is a little too high. 
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(high.) 
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menU; where 
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Sfibct. 



d-^ I 2n d gorn. 
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This key is the worst of alU 



m_ ^ , '-ji— --;H>^-^-g-H 



The double O below, marked with the sign *, is easier in the higher 
keys ; but is bad and uncertain in most other keys generally. 

The family of horns is complete ; there are horns 
in aU heySf althongh it is generally thought other- 
wise. Those which appear to be wanting in the 
chromatic scale are obtained by means of a leng^h- 
emng piece which lowers the instrument a semitone. 
Thus, we have, in fact, formed of all pieces, only 
horns in B\> (low), in C, in 2>, in ^b» in E^, in 
F, in ff, in J.b. in J-lj (^^gh), in Bb (high), and 
in C (high) ; but by adding lengthening pieces to 
the keys of ^b and *C (low), A^ \b obtained, and 
^b (low) ; and, by the same means, the key of D 
is transformed into 2>b {p^ C'J), the key of O into 
eb (or F%), and the key of C (high) into ^Ij 
(high) (or C'b); this last key is obtamed, by merely 
drawing the slide of the horn in C (high). 

The closed sounds present, not only with the open 
sounds, but even with themselves, marked differences 
of tone and sonorousness. These differences arise 
from the greater or smaller opening left in the bell 
by the hand of the performer. For certain notes the 
bell should be closed a quarter^ a thirds or one half; 
for others, it requires to be closed almost entirely. 
The narrower the opening left in the bell, the duller. 



and rougher the note ; and the more difficult it is of 
certainty and precision in the playing. There is 
tlierefore an important distinction to be made among 
the closed sounds ; which will be designated by 
affixing the sign ^ to those which are the best notes, 
and for which the bell must be only half closed. 

The white notes are the open sounds,-— the table 
of which is given above ; and the black, represent 
the closed sounds. 



Ivery difflcuItJ 
fand veryduILl 



Very difficult 
and very dull. 



-«^ as: XT' -^ •», 
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I Dull. 



Rough 
and dull. 



1 1- 4- 1- I Very dull. 
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^i^& 



DuU. 



^ ^ 



1=11=^ 



Before going farther, and in order to be able to 
give the table of the complete compass of the horn, 
we will here mention that .there are still some open 
notes, less known than the preceding, yet nevertheless 

very useful. They are, the high Gb, ^ f H the 

intonation of which is always a little lower, and 
which only appears truly m tune when placed 
between two Ps, — 

it can therefore never replace Y^; the low ilby 
^ _ II which is obtained by forcing a G^ and by 
compressing the lips; and the low Fb, ffl __ H 



which comes out, on the contrary, by leavmg the 
lips free. These two last notes are very valuabli ; 
the Ab particularly, produces on many occasions an 
excellent effect in all the keys higher than the key of 
D, As to the Ft|, it is of more uncertain emission ; 
and there is more difficulty in sustaining it precisely 
and truly in tune. 

These low sounds can, stricdy speaking, be played 
without preparation ; by avoicung, however, lettinji^' 
them be preceded by notes too high : it is nenorw 
theless much better, generally, to place them «ftef ' 
a G :— 
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The passing from the Ab to the Fb is pmedc^Ue. 
in a moderate movement : — 
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Certain horn-players give still beneath tbese notes 
the E|||, y __ H; a detestable note, and almost 

inapproachable, which I should advise composers 
never to employ. The same with regard to the 
following five low notes which rarely come out well 
in tnne, which there is mnch trouble in fixing, and 
which should not be attempted,T-at any rate, only 
on middle horns, such as the. horns in D, E^ aiid F; 
and only in a descending progression : — 

iNatural note.) 



(fTatural note. 



wwt 



i 



f^i 




By uniting the compass of the first horn with that 
of the second, and by making the factitious open 
notes, or closed notes, succeed the natural open notes, 
— this is the immense chromatic scale thence 
resulting, — ascending from low to high : — 

General Compass op the Hobn. 

Open ; fSutitious. ] 
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Good. Less good. 
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Good. Less 



M^ ^*» Less good. 
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: It is here the opportunity to point out that rapid 
ttfiMessions are the more cu£&cult on the horn, ao- 
owding as its key is lower ; its tube, — ^which is then 
eiC. Qpnsiderable length, — ^not being able instanta- 
neously to be put in vibration. As for even natural 
1^ ao^, in almost all keys, they can only succeed 
#^ <>(her in a moderate movement ; it is, moreover, 
a gsneral law, which should be observed in all 
instruments — that, since the low sounds are those 
wmeh result from the greatest number of instanta- 
neous vibrations, so, the sonorous body should have 
the requisite time for the prodnctbn of sound. 
Thus, the following passage, on a low horn, would 
be impracticable!, and of mm effeet : — 



Homs In B9, 






AUtgro, 



This one, — ^possible on a horn in F, and in the 
higher keys, — would also be very bad in the keys of 
C and of B\} low : — 

AUegro. 



^^ ^g-Si ^ g^^ 



Gare should be taken, as much as possible, in em- 
ploying closed sounds, particularly in the orchestra, 
to intersperse them with open sounds ; and not to 
skip from one closed note to another ; or, at least, 
from a bad closed note to another equally bad. Thus, 
it would be absurd to write — 



p 



On the contrary, a passage like this — 





is not deficient in sonorousness, and can easily be 
executed, because it contains but one bad closed note 
(the first Ab) ; while the same passage transposed 
would be ridiculous, and of excessive fifficulty : — 

r — 



Badezpmple. 




By these three examples may be seen, that the best 
closed sounds are to be found — ^with the exception of 
the four following : — 

situated above the middle Ab; they form the series 
already before indicated : — 




¥ r T 



This is why the phrase in Ab heretofore cited, 
good in one octave, becomes detestable when trans- 
posed an octave below, where it runs ahnost entirely 
upon the worst closed notes, — 



f'^TlJ ^ "^ 



although it begins by an open note, the Ap, 




factitious note ; which thus attacked rapidly, 
and without preparation, is of extremely hazardous 
utterance. 

The old masters limited themselves, in general, to 
the use of open sounds ; which they wrote-— it must 
be owned— -very undexterously. Beethoven himself 
is exceedingly reserved in his use of closed sounds, 
when he does not treat the homs in mIo ; the ex- 
• amples are rather rare in his orchestral writing ; and 
when he has recourse to them, it is almost always for 
a striking effect It is thus with the closed sounds 
and factitious sounds of the three homs in Hp^ in 
the scherzo of the Eroica Symphony, and of the low 
P4 of the seoond horn in D in the scherzo of the 
Symphony in A : — 
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TUb system is donbtless greatly superior to the 
eontrsry method, adopted now-a-dsys by the miijority 
of French and Italian composers, and which consists 
in writbg the horns exactly like bassoons or clari- 
nets, without taking into account the enormons dif- 
ference existing between closed sounds and open 
sounds, as also between certain closed sounds and 
certain others, without caring for the difficulty there 
is for the player to take such and such a note after 
another note, which does not lead to it naturally, — 
for the dubious correctness, — for the slight sonorous- 
ness or hoarse and strange chacaeter of the intona- 
tions which are taken by closing the two thirds or 
three fourths of the bell, — ^in short, without appearing 
to have a misgiving, that a thorough knowledge of 
the instrument^ that taste and good sense, may have 
something to do with the use of the sounds which 
these pupil-masters thus venture at all risks intro- 
ducing mto the orchestra. Even the parsimony of 
the ancients is evidently preferable to this ignorant 
and odious prodigality. When closed sounds are 
not written for a particukr effect, those at least should 
be avoided, the sonorousness of whidi is too weak 
and too dissimilar to the other sounds of the horn. 
jQf thes e, are, the D|;| and the Db below the stave, 

fl) J jj I I ; the AJI and the low Bl7^ •y^TlT" ■ *^^ 
the Ab of the medium, fk |yJ || ; which should 



never be emj^ed as notes of filling up; but ouSfg, 
in order to produce effects inherent from tiieir iSmL 
lioarse, and wild quality of tone. For a melodiu 
design, the form of which imperiously demands die 
presence of this note, I would except onty the 
middle Ap >- 
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The low jJ9b» ^^1 1 has been once introdueed 

with excellent dramatic purpose, by Weber, in the 
scene of the FreyiChutz where Gaspard invokes 
Zamiel ; but this sound is so closed, and consequently 
so dtdl, that it is not heard; it could only be 
remarked, by the whole orchestra suddenly ceasing- 
at the moment of its utterance. Thus, the middle 
A\^, written by Meyerbeer in the Nun-scene of 
Robert U Diable, when Robert approaches the tomb 
to gather the enchanted branch, gains general atten- 
tion only on account of the silence of almost all the 
other instruments ; and yet this note is much more 
sonorous than the low B\?. In certain scenes of; 
silent horror, a very great effect may result from 
these closed notes in several parts. M^hul is the 
only one, I believe, who has perceived this, in his 
opera of Phrosine et Melidore. 



■ T 

it ■ 
.{ 



AUsgn Moderato, 



No. 42. 



PhtoHne et MiUdore.'-lAibnvL, 



lit Horn in D. 
Snd Horn in O. 



3rd Horn in D. 



4tb Horn in F. 



AiMAn. 



Bastes and 
Double-basses. 




i 



* 



f 



* 



m 



FioUno Imo. 



^^ 



B > _ 



«»- 



f^ 



-O O _ 



Dot, 





VMino ^3o. 



AUq. 



-^ 



1=F 




F^^ 



Dot. 



i 



^'^ I t> 



m 



«»- 



a^ 



it*- 



Dol. 



m 



Col. Basso. 



I 



CP- 



TT 



-wjr 




}^=r- 



fe 





'^ 



le. 



n\ 



Dol. 



My re - dress thou shalt be. 
Tu se - ra8 mon vengeur* 



-,JW^— ^;*ii^-— -^-^(S;— '-Jf5^=^-=l=^ 



t5-€*- 






^^^B 
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H^or sad minor sbakes aie pvaeticaUe on the 
horfi^ \mt in a small portion o^ the scale only. 
Th^ are the best : — 



■-Ir 



fr Mr 



Horns are generally written — ^whateyer may be 
their key, and that of the orchestra — ^without sharps 
or flats at the def. When the horn is treated as a 
reciling part, however, it is better, if the instrument 
be not in the same key as the orchestra, to indicate 
at the clef the sharps or flats required by the key ; 
bat it should alw^ be so managed, that yery few 
are employed. Thus, the horn in ^ is very well 
selected for the performance of a solo, when the 
orchiestra is playing in JE\^ ; first, because it is one 
of the best keys of Uie instrument, and next, because 
this combination does not necessitate for the horn 
part more than two flats (B and E) at the clef; one 
of which (the B) being, in the medium and in the 
high, an open note, does not diminish the sonorous- 
ness of that portion of its scale which would be most 
employed in such a case : — 



Horn in F. 



Orchestra. 



Effect of the 
Horn part. 




-?M — p — ^p— 


-H- 


=3= 


i-r-— - 


= 


^^ — p— 11 




— ^ 


-^ 




~m ■ 




mirb P 1— 




— 1- 


as 




— r — r-fl 


-#i:b — \ — 




J— 


■ — 1 — 


=fc= 


— F — ^^' 

1 a — H 


^j2=J:i_^^ 


=^ 


=^ 


■■-A- 




^=^ 



It is true, that a horn iu U]p, for a passage like 
this, would be quite as advantageous : — 



Horn 



to Ei> ^ X -e-p — 1^"-^ - 




f ^^CZU^^R^E^ 



i 



But if the melody bring in frequently the fourth 
and sixth degree of this scale (^p and C), the horn 
in ^ would be a great deal better than the horn in 

St} ; its two notes, ^ \ i ==j| which produce 



^ ^ ^J 1^ ^ being much better than those of the 

horn in JEp, -^ I * [] representing the same 
JBounds. cT 

Oichestras, formerly, possessed but two horns ; 
but at present composers always find them provided 
Willi four. With two horns— even by maJiing use 



of the dosed wwnds, when needful to modnlato 
rather fta hom the principal key, — the resources of 
the instrument would be very limited; but with 
four, on the contrary, even when only the open notes 
ahoidd be empli^ed, it ia easy to manage oy means 
of an hUmiskange of ibyf . 

A oompoier who takes four homa in the same key, 
almost always gives proof of egregious want of 
judgment, it is incomparably better to emjdoy two 
horns in one key and two in another ; or the first 
and second horn in the same key, the third in ano- 
ther, and the fourth in another — ^which would be still 
preferable ; or, lastly, four horns in four dififerent 
keys ; which shonld be dcme especially when a large 
number of open sovnds is wanted. 

The orchestra playing, for instance, in A\}f these 
four horns might be :— die first, in AQ ; the second, 
in E^ (on account of its E producing G^ which 
gives enharmonically the Ab) ; the third, in F; and 
the fourth, in C. Or, the first in .^b ; the second, 
in 2?b ; the third, in E^ ; the fourth, in low £jj^ 
(on « account of its £ producing J)^, which gives 
enharmonically Eb). The composer may also — ac- 
cording to the texture of the piece— combine the four 
keys in several other ways ; it is for him to calculate 
the exigencies of his harmonies, and to render the 
choice of his horns subservient to their need. 

By this means, there are very few chords, in which 
may not be introduced four, three, or at least two 
open notes. 



l8t Horn in Ap. 
2nd Horn in E^. 

3rd Horn in F. 

4th Horn in C. 



^f rlTTlr' rl-^^ D 



^ u^-n^^^ ^ =B 



^g=tp^^^^ib[g ^' \\^ pn^" H 



=|c7' J I f'-p-l4L-J4-^'-U 



ISfhcL 



P 



g^i3^ 



t==l: 



^t^*^ lb"iJ ^^ 







Ist Horn in AJ?. 
2nd Horn in T^, 
3rd Horn in Ejf . 



4th Horn in C>, 
(low.) 



i 






1E» ro- 



^ 



i»- 



*•-*" 



9 



^g^ J P 



xc 



^^ 



^g-d-^-hrgrhJ^ ^ 



^e^piF^F^Ifr' r-U^ B 



Effect. 
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When many different keys are used at the same 
time, it is better to give the high keys to the first 
horns, and the low keys to the second horns. 

Another precaution, which many composers un- 
wisely neglect, is that of not making the performer, 
in the same piece, exchange a very high key for a 
very low key, and vice-versa. The horn player, for 
instance, finds it very awkward to pass suddenly from 
the key of A (high), to that of ^b (low) ; and by 
means of four horns — which are now to be found in 
all orchestras — there is never any necessity, for a 
change of keys, of skips so disproportioned. 

The horn is a noble and mdancholy instrument ; 
the expression of its quality of tone, and of its 
sonorousness, are, nevertheless, not those which unfit 
it for figuring iA any kind of piece. It blends easily 
with the general harmony ; and the composer — even 
the least skilful — may, if he choose, either make it 
play an important part, or a useful but subordinate 
one. No master, in my opinion, has ever known 
how to avail himself of its powers more originally, 
more poetically, and at the same time more com- 
}»letely, than Weber. In his three finest works, 
Oberon, Euryanthey and Der Freyschutz^ he causes 
the horn to speak a language as admirable as it is 
novel ; a language which Mehul and Beethoven alone 
seem to have comprehended before him, and of which 
Meyerbeer, better than any one, has maintained the 
purity. The horn is, of all orchestral instruments, 
that which Gluck wrote least well for ; the simple 
inspection of one of his works suffices to lay bare 
his want of skill in tliis respect. We must however 
quote, as a stroke of genius, those three notes of the 
horn imitating the conch of Charon in the air from 
Alceste : *' Charon now calls thee !" They are middle 
Cs, given in unison by two horns in D ; but the 
author having conceived the idea of causing the bells 
of each to be closed, it follows that the two instru- 
ments serve mutually as a sordine, and the sounds, 
interclashing, assume a distant accent, and a cavernous 
quality of tone, of the most strange and dramatic 
effect : — 



Andante, 



Horus in D. 



Chasok. 




^ 



y: 



Charon now calls thee, 
Ca-ron Vap-pel -le 




t 



^ 




hark to his voice ! 
otfandSi Ml eour. 



I think, however, that Gluck would have obtained 
nearly the same result with the closed middle Ab 
of two horns in ffb : — 



Horns in G{?. 




But perhaps, at that period, the performers were 
not 80 sore of taking such intonations; and the 



author did well in using this singular means of 
giving gloom and remoteness to the most open 
sound of the horn in D. 

Rossini, in the hunting-strain of the second ^c(j 
of Gruillaume Tell, conceived the idea of causing^* 
diatonic phrase to be executed by four ^b horns in 
unison. It is very original. When four horns are 
thus united, either in a sustained air, or in a rapid 
passage which requires the use of closed sounds and 
open 8onn<ls, it is far better (unless the idea be based 
on this very variety and inequality of sounds) to put 
them all in different keys ; the open sounds on some, 
thus compensating the small sonorousness of the 
corresponding closed sounds on others, preserve the 
balance, and give to the scale of the four combined 
horns a kind of homogeneousness. Thus, while the 
horn in C gives the Eb (closed), if the horn in J^b 
gives the C (open), the horn in F the Bb (open), 
and a horn in J5b the F (closed), there results from 
these four different qualities a quadruple Eb of a 
very beautiful tone ; and, evidently^ it is nearly the 
same with all the others : — 



Horn in F. 

Horn in C. 
Horn in Eb 
Horn in Bt^ 

Effect 



^mm 



3^ 



:zz: 



1 



^ nrr = rf^^^ ^^ 



^^^ 



izz: 



5E5 



* 



^^ 



^ 



3n: 



:*i: 



~n: 



I 






1»- 



lo: 



£ 



jt: 



^i 



8Ta Bassa 



»^^b/^%^^^%^^»^^»^^^^^^>/»^fc^^^^%^^^^^\^i^^^^^i^i^N* 



An advantageous proceeding— of which I know 
but one example — consists in making three or four 
horns in different keys succeed each other for. the 
execution of a solo air. Each of them thus taking 
in the phrase those notes which correspond witii its 
open sounds, there results, — ^if the melodial fragments 
are adroitly linked one to another, — a strain which 
seems to be executed by a single horn, almost all 
whose notes are equal and open : — 



Horn in Et?. 



Horns in C. 



Horn in Af?. 



Horn in D. 



Andante. 




^^^ 



m 



ff fr^y-'- 
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g^:^ 




8va Bassa 



tf^^^^^^F^^^/^>^^^M^h^^V^^r^^^^t^^V^^^^^f^F\^^N^\#\# 




^ ^^^^^Si^Fm^^^ m^^^ ^ 



8va Bassa. 



•qr-r 



I have said that the horn is a nohle and melan- 
choly instrument, notwithstanding those jocvnd 
htmting flourishes so often qnoted. In fact, the 
gaiety of these strains arises rather from the melody 
itself, than from the quality of tone of the horns ; 
hunting flourishes are only really jocund when 
played on trumpets, — an instrument little musical, 
whose piercing sound, even in the open air, bears 
no resemblance to the chaste and reserved voice 
of the horn. By forcing in a particular way the 
emission of the air from the tube of a horn, it is 
brought, however, to resemble that of the trumpet ; 
which is called making the soands brassy. 

This may sometimes be done with excellent effect, 
even on closed notes. When there is need to force 
the open notes, composers generally require the 
performers — ^in order to give the sound all possible 
roughness— to take off the bells of their instruments; 
and they then indicate the condition of the horn by 
these words : — ^* Bells off!* A magnificent example 
of the employment of this means is to be found in 
the final outburst of the duet in Mehul's Ihiphrosyne 
et Coradin: — "Gardez vous de la jalousie." Still 
under the influence of this fearful yell of the horns, 
Gretry one day answered somebody who asked 
him his opinion of this tempestuous duet : — '* It is 
enough to split the roof of the theatre with the 
sculls of the audience !" 

The Horn with three pistons ; and the Horn 

with valves. 

This instrument can make all its notes open notes, 
by means of a particular mechanism of which the 
action consists in changing instantaneously the key 
of the horn. Thus the use of such and such a piston, 
transforms the i?' horn into an E horn ; or an Eb 
horn, into a D horn, (fee; whence it follows that the 
open notes of one key becoming added to those of 
other keys, the complete chromatic scale is obtained 
ill open sounds. The use of the three pistons has 



moreover the effect of adding to the scale of the 
instrument six semitones below its lowest natural 

sound. Thus, in taking this C, ^ -4l as the 



extreme point of the compass of the horn below, the 
pistons give it the following notes in addition : — 



m- 




1 



-3= fr3^ 3 b^ -3 



It is tlie same with all the brass instruments, — 
trumpets, cornets, bugles, and trombones, — to which 
the mechanism of the pistons is applied. 

The compass of the horn with three pistons, in 
a mixed key like the key of E\^ would therefore be 
this : — 



Very i«re ; and diflScult 
to keep steady. 



$=:U=J: 



n 



t=x 



i 



1=1: 



^^ 



^ -^^ ^bZi^*?" -5i^"»:5«>^ 



w^- 



i 




This system especially offers advantages for the 
second horns, owing to the considerable lapses which 
it fills up between its natural low n. 'tes, commencing 

from the last low ascending, ^ =H ; but the 



quality of tone of the horn with pistons differs a 
little from that of the ordinary horn, — ^which it 
cannot therefore entirely replace. I think it should 
be treated almost like an instrument apart. — parti- 
cularly fitted for giving good basses, vibrant and 
energetic ; not possessing, however, so much force as 
the low sounds of the tenor trombone, to which its 
own bear much resemblance. It can also render a 
melody well, especially if it lies principally on the 
medium notes. 

The best keys to use for the horn with pistons— 
the only ones indeed which leave nothing to desire 
on the score of correctness in tune — are the inter- 
mediate keys. Thus, the horns in E^, jP, G, and 
A\^j are much preferable to the others. 

Many composers show themselves opposed to this 
new instrument, because, since its introduction into 
orchestras, certain horn-players using the pistons for 
playing ordinary horn parts, find it more convenient 
to produce, by this mechanism, as open notes, those 
notes intentionally written as closed notes by the 
author. This is, in fact, a dangerous abuse ; but it 
is for orchestral conductors to prevent its increase ; 
and it should not be lost sight of, moreover, that 
the horn with pistons, in the hands of a clever player, 
can give all the closed sounds of the ordinary horn, 
and yet more ; since it can execute the whole scale 
without employing a single open note. This is 
how : — the use of the pistons — ^by changing the key 
of the instrument — ^gaining the open notes of the 
different keys, in addition to those of the principal 
key, it is clear that it must also bring the reunion 
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of tlie closed notes of all the keys. Thus, the horn 
in i^ naturally gives this open C, ffk [( which 

produces F ; and, hy means of the pistons, this open 
D, (ft Ij which produces G; hut if the hand he 
employed in the hell, so as to lower these two notes 
one tone, the first becomes a £b> W -- H producing 

Eb closed, and the second a C, ff^ \\ producing 
P, also closed. ^' -^ " 

It is for the composer to indicate hy the word 
" da^d" and by the figures ^ or f , showing how 
much the bell must be stopped, the notes which he 
does not wish produced open. 

For a scale written like the following— 
» -^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



i 



± 



f I ? « t >. 



the performer will therefore take the proper pistons 
for the open scale of C : — 



^-^— j=^ElXl3 "~^ 



•xt. 



1 



and the employment of the hand stopping the two 
thirds of the bell upon each note, will mi^e it into 
a seale of J?b} of which all the sounds will be the 
dullest and most closed that can be obtained on the 
horn. It is thus possible, on the horn with pistons, 
after having played a passage in open sounds, to 
repeat it in closed sounds, like a very distant echo. 

The horn with valves differs from the proceeding 
only by the nature of its mechanism. 

This difference is all in its favor on the score of 
flexibility and quality of tone. The sounds of the 
horn with valves, do not materially differ from those 
of the ordinary horn. This instrument is already 
in general use throughout Germany, and, without 
doubty will become so everywhere before long. 

The Trumpet. 

Its compass is nearly the same as that of the horn, 
of which it possesses (in the upper octave) all the 
natural open notes ; it is written on the G clef : — 

VeryrareT 



In the higb 
keys only. 



m 



I« 



3=^ 



P^ 



S=?n: 



jO. 



:p=t 






I 



E3 



Some performers succeed tolerably well in pro- 
dacing certain closed notes on the trumpet, by 
introducing,-— as on the horn — ^the hand into the 
bell; but the effect of these notes is so bad, and 
their intonation so uncertain, that an immense ma- 
jority of composers have wisely abstained, and still 
abstain, from using them. From this proscription 
should be excepted, and considered as an open note, 

the high F, (fi'^H ; it comes out by aid of the lips 

only, bat its intonation is always too sharp ; it 



should only be written as a passing note placed 
between a G and an E, — 



- Q n t 



"XXL 



m 



and care m\ist be taken not to come upon it unpre- 
pared, nor to sustain it. q 

The medium Bb, on the contrary, ( j g \x» — \ is 
always a little too flat. ^ 

It is well to avoid the employment of the low 0, 



^i 



=~^ on trumpets lower than the trumpet in F ; 



this note is of weak sound, of common quality in 
tone, without being appropriate for any characteristic 
effect ; and it can easily be replaced by a sound of 
the horn, incomparably better in all respects. 
The three extreme high notes, — 



i 



already very hazardous on trumpets in Vm -4, jffb, 
and C are impracticable in higher keys. The 
might, however, be reached, even in the key of J/b, 
if it were thus brought in, loud : — 




Such a passage,— which the greater number of 
German and English players would face without 
hesitation, — would be, however, very dangerous in 
France, where there exists generally in the practice 
of brass instruments, much difficulty in going high. 

There are trumpets formed of all kinds, in J?b, 
in C, in B, in jEp, in E"^, in F^ and in O ; very 
rarely in high AJQ* By means of the lengthening 
piece, of which mention was made in speaking of 
horns, and which lowers the instrument a half tone, 
trumpets are produced in -4, in J?|], in j^b (or Cj), 
in O^ (or Fx). By means of a double lengtbeiung 
piece wnich lowers the trumpet a whole tone, the 
key of low jib is even obtained ; but this key is 
the worst of all. The finest quality of tone, on the 
contrary, is that of the trumpet in 2?b > an instru- 
ment full of brilliancy, and of remarkable precision 
in tune ; but which is seldom employed, because the 
majority of composers are ignorant of its existence. 

After wha^ I have said above of the notes of the 
two extremes of the trumpet scale, it is easy to 
conclude that the compass of this instrument is not 
the same in all keys. The low trumpets — ^like all 
other instruments of this kind — should avoid the 
lowest note ; while the high trumpets cannot r«ach 
the most acute sounds. 

Here is a table of the different keys :— - 



Trampetln 



Efleot. 



Verybadi 
qtuuity.l 



iffleult. 



rjTu i ii "T^i 



Lj I, > , . ^^,i pJi-'i r^ 
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Tnunpetln 



unpet 



Eflfoct. 



Bad 
quality. 



^p^^^i 




1^ 1 ^ J .1 -J -"i r r^ i 



Trumpet in 



Rfl^. 



$ 



Rather bad 
quality. 



^ 



^ 



I Diffleult. 



I 



l^^^^rfii 



Trumpet in 



Effect. 



I Difficult. 



^:::5i:7^»^^T^ ^^S 



j! ^^ '».J .J^^ ff Tf^ B 



Trumpet in 
C. 

Non-tTaiis> 
posing in- 
atniment. 



Effect. 



j u J J' r ri rri 



Very diffleult. 



t»>$r> ig- 



I 






Tnmpetin 






i 



. % 



1%. 



fa 






^^ 



Bad I 
quality.) 



xtf: 



■oi^v 'r cj^te g 



^^^^g^^i 



1 . I.J .J f r f'T' ^^ 



=r^ 



^ 



t^rumpetln 



mpet 



.».. 



Bad i 
quality.! 



Difllettlt 



f— -I t.'-i-i" i'fTni'^ y 









^- Wket. 



ndiibnntj 
quality. 1 



Difficult. 



W 



■^f-'Tnf « 



^p^^l*l 



Trumpet in 



r 



Effect 



jVery diffleult j 

^d ^^. ^ " II 



^^^^a^ 



Trumpet 
inGi?. 



Eflbct. 



^ I Difficult. I 




^^f^^^=^^ 



Trumpet in 



mpet 



Effect. 



^^^^^ 



Very diffieult.1 



^^SP^ 



^=^ 



i 



This low double G marked with this sign *, and 
which must be written on the F deff, is of excellent 
sonorousness in the three high keys ; on many oc- 
casions, admirable use may be made of it. 

Trumpets in high A^ are seldom found but in 
military bands; their sound is very brilliant, but 
their compass is still less than that of trumpets in 
O^ since Uiey cannot go above the fourth G: — 

Difficult. 



Trumpet in 
highAi?. 




W^ 



^.MJ-IMI 



-- ^ji ^ ^ ^aJ,^^^ ^ 



Adolphe Sax now makes small octave trumpets and 
tenth trumpets (in high C, and in high -^l^,) of excellent 
sound. They should be had in all orchestras, and in all 
military bands. 

The shake is hardly practicable in general on the 
trumpet ; and I think it should be abstained from 
in the orchestra. 

The following three shake8» however, come out 
tolerably well :— 



^ 



5tc 



^1 



What I have said with regard to different keys 
on the horn, and of the way of using them by means 
of interchange, is applicable in all respects to the 
trumpet. It should be added^ dioiigh, that the 
opportunity for writing them in .^Uff^nt keys does 
not often present itself, '"^e greater part of our 
orchestras only provide a composer with two trumpets 
and two comets-d-pistons, instead of four trumpets; 
and it is better, in this case, to leave the two trumpets 
both in one key, as the comets-k-pistons can give 
all the intervals, and as their quality of tone is not 
so dissimilar from that of the trumpets, but that 
they can resemble them well in the whole combi* 
nation, and thus suffice to complete the harmony. 
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In general, there is no need of eraj)loying trumpets 
in two different keys excepting in the minor mode, 
if they are to be given powers of sound whticht assort 
precisely with the use of the third and fifth degree of 
the scale. In G^ minor, for instance, if it be ne- 
cessary to cause one trumpet to sound successively 
the two notes, G J, B, while the other sounds, at a 
third above or a sixth below, the other two notes, 
B, DJ[, a trumpet must he taken in £Jh (of which 
the K and the G produce Gi, B), and a trumpet 
in B^ (of which the and the E give the B 
and the J)i) ; this is what has been done hy M. 
Meyerbeer in the grand scene of the fourth act of 
the Huguenots, 



Trumpet in £!}. 



Trumpet in B!}. 








Notwithstanding the routine generally puraueo, 
charming piano effects are to be obtained from 
trumpets ; Gluck was one of the first to prove it, 
by his long holding-note of the two trumpets united 
pianissimo on the dominant, in the andante of the 
introduction to Iphigenia in Tauride ; and since 
then, Beethoven (especially in the andante of his 
Symphony in A), and Weber, have drawn great 
advantage therefrom. 



No. 43. 



Iphigenia in Tauride. — 6i.vck. 



Flutes. 



Hautboys. 



Trumpets and 
Horns in D. 



Violins. 
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Allegretto. 



No. 44. 



Symjf^ony in J.— Bsbyhovxv. 



Flutes. 



Hautboys. 



Trumpets in D. 



Bassoons. 



Drams, D, A. 



Violins. 



Viola. 
Viol<mcello. 
Double-bass. 




^ 



^ r r r 



r fr r 




T ^ ^ 



i 



Dim, 



m^ r j I = 



■■ t-t-UL 



Dim. 



$ 



Dim. 



m 



-^^ 



p==^ 



-w -w -sr 



-Hr 



-zt — =tr 



til 



' ~ t =^ 



fP 



— ipi ^ — 



i 



i 



i 
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In order that these notes may be produced with 
certainty, they should, in general, be taken in the 
mediuQ), and not succeed each other too rapidly. 

The five following may be taken and sustained 



pianissimo : — 



The £b of the medium being too flat, this defect 
of precision should be corrected as much as possible 
by the force of uttering the sound. It cannot be 



/T\ 



included among the soft notes ; the above, ^^*^ fl 

does not offer the same risk ; it may be sustained 
and taken softly, at least on the four lower keys, 
^t], B\;, B^, and C. In the key of -D, I think that 
a clever player can even give to this C, when sus- 
taining it, much softness ; but that it is prudent to 
conceal its entrance by a forte in the rest of the 
orchestra. 

The quality of tone of the trumpet is noble and 
brilliant ; it suits with warlike ideas, with cries of 
fury and of vengeance, as with songs of triumph ; it 
lends itself to the expression of all energetic, lofty, 
and grand sentiments, and to the majority of tragic 
accents. It may even figure in a jocund piece; 
provided the joy assume a character of impulse or of 
pomp and grandeur. 

Notwithstanding the real loftiness and distin- 
guished nature of its quality in tone, there are few 
instruments that have been more degraded than the 
trumpet. Even including Beethoven and Weber, 
every composer — not excepting Mozart — ^has per- 
sisted in either confining it to the unworthy limits of 
fillings-up, or in causing it to sound two or three 
commonplace rh^hmical formulae; as vapid and 
ridiculous, as they are incompatible, very often, with 
the character of the pieces in which they occur. 
This detestable practice is at last abandoned; all 
composers, now-a-days, of any merit and style, make 
accord with their melodial designs, with their form 
of accompaniment, and with the trumpet's powers of 
sound, all the latitude, the variety, and independence 
which the nature of the instrument affords. It has 
needed almost a century for the attainment of this 
much. 

Trumpets rvith pistons and with cylinders have 
the advantage of being able, like the horns with 
pistons, to give all the intervals of the chromatic 
scale. They have lost nothing of the quality of the 
ordinary trumpet, by the super-addition of these 
facilities; and their correctness of intonation is 
satisfactory. The trumpets with cylinders are the 
best : they will soon come into general use. 

Keyed trumpets, still employed in some Italian 
orchestras, cannot be compared to them in this 
respect. 

The general compass of trumpets with pistons and 
with cylinders is this : — 



Indiflferently good, and 

passable only in the 

higher ke]r8. 




^^^^^^^ 




Rare, and in the I 
lower keys only. | 



The high trumpets with cylinders — such as those in F 
and in 6 — can descend chromatically as far as l4 

J5S==^ but these extreme notes are of but poor quality. 

Major and minor shakes that are feasible on the 
trumpet with cylinders, are the same as those of the 
cornet with three pistons. (See farther on, the table 
of shakes for this instrument.) 

Valved trumpets, — called so on account of their 
movable valve similar to that of the trombone, and 
which is moved by the right hand, — ^are, for this 
reason, fit for producing the truest intervals. Their 
sound is precisely the same as that of simple 
trumpets ; and their compass is this : — 




Impossible in the 
keys of C, of D, 
and below them. 



m 



» 



JJC3»" 



i 



Impossible in the 
keys of C, of D, 
and below them. 



i 



|S. to- Jio- ■«-««»• «^«" •=■ 

The Comet with three pistons ; and with cylinders. 

Its compass is about two octaves and two or three 
notes. The mechanism of pistons with which it is 
furnished, allows of its giving all the chromatic de- 
grees, as far as the low Fj, ^ U ; nevertheless. 



this note, and the two or three that precede it in 
descending, — such as A, Ab, Gr, — are hardly prac- 
ticable but on high cornets alone. It is possible, on 
these high cornets, to get out the double below, 

^ — " ; the first note of the natural resonance of 



the trumpet, as will presently be seen ; but it is a 
note of very hazardous utterance, of very bad quality, 
and of very dubious utility. 

There are comets in 67, in Bp, in A, in -4b, in €f, 
in F, inJEJu, in J^b, and in D. By means of the 
lengthening piece, mentioned in speaking of horns 
and trumpets, which lowers the instrument half a 
tone, it is doubtless possible to obtain the keys of 
Bh, JPj, and even Db ; but the facility of modulating, 
given by the pistons, renders these changes of keys 
almost useless. Besides, the low keys, — such as 
those of 0,lf\ Ej and D, — are generally of indiflFerent 
quality, and wanting in correctness of intonation. 
The best comets — ^those, I think, which should be 
almost exclusively used, — are the comets in ^b, 
J. I), and B\}. The highest of all, the cornet inC , 
is rather hard to play. 
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This is the compass that may be assigned to the 
different keys of the cornet a piston ; certain players 
obtain some very dangerous notes still beyond, both 
above and below, — but these shall not be reckoned. 
It is written on the G clef. The natural resonance 
of its tube — shorter than that of trumpets — gives 
tiie following notes :-^ 



m 



.Ot. 



:ia: 



■pftc. 



And here is the chromatic compass given by the 
pistons, in the different keys : — 



ft 



or bad 

ualltj. 



Cornet 
reidsouncU 



■nil.* ^ 1 -4 



js dW|5 aygn;p"^ 1^- 




Difficult. 




^ p7J^T3-vlff¥=^^^^BH 



Cornet in Bi? 



Effect. 



i 



I Very bad. 



With the chioiiiatie intervals 



ifficnlt. 






3= 



With the chromatic interrali. 



I 




Comet in A. 



Effect. 



Very bad. 



- with the chromatic intervals. I Difficult J 




With the ohromatie intervals. 



W 



^ 



I 



:!= 




ii 



Sva. -5 

With the ehromrtic intervals. 



Comet in Ai? 




Eflbet. 



t:: 



I Difficult. I 



I 



I 



With the chromatic intervals. 



4: 



r ^^'^ 



e 



5 

THth the chromatic intervals. 



Comet in O. 



EfTect. 



i 



I Difficult. I 

"r ¥ f 



c7 Trr^ 



I 



I 



With the chromatic intervals. 



^^^m 



I .Difficult. I 



Comet 



inP.^ 



Eflfect. 



With the chromatic interval s.^ ' ^~" 

-r T t 



w=^ 



I 



with the chromatic intervals. 




Comet in si) 



Effect 



With the chxomatio Intervals.. ' „ IM*®^*^ 

I 1 = 




i 



With the ehiomatie intervals. 







Comet In B^ 



EffiMt. 



With the chromatlo Intervals. I Difficult. I 



i 



i 



I 



With the chromatic intervals. 




P=^ 



I 



Comet in D. 



Effect 



With the chromatic inten^..^ 



^M 



W 



With the chromatic intervals. 



^m 



An opportunity occurs here for pointing out wkh 
regard to the laist high notes of these examples,-^ 

which all produce the same G, =g^=^ j, — that they 

are of much less hazardous emission, and of much 

better sonorousness in the high keys than in the low 

fap. 

ones. Thus the high £b of the comet in A^ J c [I 
the high A of the comet in B\^, '^ • \\ and the 
high G of the cornet in C, ^^^ft are incomparably 
better and more easy to play than the high F of the 



comet in 2?, 



: . 



m 



or than the high £ of the 



cornet 



I £]p, zj ^ H And yet all these notes 

sound the same G, ^— -fl . Moreover, this observ- 
ation applies equally to all the bnu» instraments. 

The larger part of major and minor shakes are 
practicable and of good effect, on this part of the 
compass of the high cornets a pistons,— 'SUch as those 
in A, jBb, aiid C. 



Bad. 
ir I ir 



I Dottbtftil. 
I ir 



^-^^iP^ B ^^iJ yH ^^B 



Difficult 



Bad. 
ir 



^=^^CT i3 ^"Tl^l^[P B«l=i= b^ 



ir ir 



tr ,tr 
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i 



i 



Bad. 



tz^ 



i 



te 



Doubtful. 

HtV- 



J.i 



^ 



«r 



tr 



i 



DoubtftiL 



J 




Doubtful. 



t^^o 




<r 



Here is now the comparative table of the relations 
established between the pitches of the various keys, 
of horns, trumpets, and cornets. 

The first low sound of the cornet in C, — ^as already 
seen, — ^is an octave above that of the trumpet in C; 
just as the first low sound of this trumpet is an oc- 
tave above that of the horn in (low) C. The natu- 
ral notes of the horn (those which result from the 
resonance of the tube) thus reproduce themselves an 
octave above, and in the same order, in the trumpet ; 
while those of the trumpet also all reproduce them- 
selves an octave above, and in the same order, in the 
comet, if the player's lips had the necessary force to 
bring out the highest ones ; which is not the case. 



Horn in 
lowC 



IstSve. 2nd8ve. 



Srd 8ye. 



n^ 






4th 8ve. 



-49- 



M 



Real 
Boundsr 



6 eieff written an octave above ; 
according to the adopted custom 
» for learners. 

* This note exists : it is really the first low one of the 
horn ; but in all the low keys it is so detestable, and even 
so indistinct, that we have abstained firom giving it a place 
in the scale of the sounds of the horn in (low) C ; and 
for even greater reason, in that of the key of (low) Bb. 



it can naturally produce (without pistons) these 
three notes only : — 



i 



Z2: 



B»i^Bi 



or 3 




is always its second octave going from low to high. 
Therefore, cornets a pistons have their favorite notea; 
especially in this second octave. By considering the 
cornets in A, in Bb^ and in 0, as trumpets an octave 
above the trumpets in A, in B^, and in 0, they might 
be thus written ; but this has been judiciously avoided, 
and cornets have been written in their place on the 
musical scale, by making their lowest sound proceed 
from an octave above the lowest sound of the trumi- 
pet. The best notes of these cornets are within the 
compass, and in the vicinity of their second octave ; 



Comet. 




Srd Octave^ 



If comets had been written as trumpets, these 
notes would always have been below the stave, and 
would have involved the constant employment of 
ledger lines. Thus : — 



Trumpet 
inC 



" ^f ; 



Ist 8ve. 2nd 8ve. Srd octave. 



i ^^ yy ^ 



4th 8ve. 



r> 



-^- 



:&c 



1 



4th 8ve. 



Comet 
inC. 



m 



3rd 8ve. _,_^ 

iBt 8ve. 2nd 8ve. ^^ frtf^rg- •^- m 

wr. 



jijt. 



practicable only 
on the low keys. 



-^■ 



"JOT. 



:&c 



1 



important to be remembered, — that the portion of 
the scale of the sounds of a brass instrument, where 

Different Keys of the Cornet a 
Pistons. 

1st. (typicalhey). 
2nd. B|j. 



Comet in C, 
written like 
a trumpet in 
C. (high.) 



/^ 



m- 



i 



Favourite notes. 



^ 



^^ ' '-^-yZFl 

^- 1 St Octave, zz Iir.i3i I5i ■#"•■ 



-•-iSS Octave. 




a 



This inconvenient method of writing cornets 
pistons is nevertheless adopted in Prussian military 
music ; and of this it is well to be aware. 

Now, there remains to consider (the key of C 
being taken as the point of departure, in horns, 
trumpets, and comets), that the changing keys of 
the comet, proceed by elongation ; and therefore, hy 
hecoming lower and lower : and this is why, in dis- 
playing their scale, we have commenced by tiie 
highest keys ; whereas, those of trampets and horns 
(with the exception of three, — ^those in B|;(, in B|7, 
It will be seen by the above, — and it is highly J and in low A, which are lower than the key of O) 



3rd. Bb. 
4th. A. 



6th. Ab. 

6th. G. 

7th. Gb. 

8th. F. 

9th. Elj. Y 
10th. Eb. 
11th. D. 



09 



^ 



Different Keys op the Trumpet. 



8? 

M 
6b 



c 
o 

V 

OB 



1 Ab (rare). 
Gh 
Gfr. 
F. 

Elj. 

Eb. 

Dtj. 

Db. 

(typical). 

Bt[. 

Bb. 



/ 



proceed by shortening, and consequently by becoming 
higher and higher. 

Different Keys of the Horn. 

high. 
Btj high. 
Bb high. 
1 Atj high. 

Ab. 

Gfa. 

Gb. 

F. 

EJ}. 

Eb. 

Dtj. 

Db. 

G (typical), 

Btf. 

Bb. 
\ A (fiery rare). J f 



at 

s 



A (very rare). \% 



OD 






3 

a 
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Now we must observe what affinities exist between 
^orns, trumpets, and cornets; and the respective 
position they occupy on the scale of sounds. 

I will here add, that trumpets with pistons, or with 
cylinders, having — as I have just said — their best 
liotes within the compass, and in the vicinity of their 
third octave (which is found in unison with that of 
the second of the comet J, passages written for cor- 
nets a pistons in A, in S, and in C, within this 
compass : — 



as: -ir -^ 



I 



will necessarily be executable on trumpets in A, in 
JB, and in C, without causing any change. This 
allows of replacing, without disadvantage, comets 
by trumpets with cylinders, in orchestras like 
German ones, which have no comets. 

Oomets in A, in B, and in C, have, — minutely 
analysed — less compasss than tmmpets in A, in B, 
and in C; since they can scarcely reach above the 



A real, ^z^fl 

Corn«t in A. 



Cornet in Bi?. 



Cornet in C. 



i 



ip 



ip 



Trumpets, on the contrary, have, in the first place, 
several more notes below — however poor they may 
be ; and, moreover, produce more easily than cornets, 

tluB flame A, ^ \\ in the keys of I) : — 

Tru mpet in D. Trumpet in F. 

J>, II ^^-^^ j^ " i r 

Some artists, gifted with vigour of lip, can even 
sound the E of the trumpet in O, '^^' \ \ which 
produces B, 3 £ | | and the G of the tmmpet in 
^' m l l w^^®^ produces C, Ijj^ [] ; but merely 

in passing, and if these notes be adroitly led up to. 

But performers capable of reaching these extreme 
notes, are rare ; and they should not, in writing, be 
too much counted upon. 

Tmmpets, having a narrow tube, a small mouth- 
piece, and a bell of little extent, have more facility in 
attacking the high notes. The tube of cornets, on 
the contrary, being rather thick, and almost conical, 
their bell and their mouth-piece also, being rather 
larger, the mastery of low notes becomes more easy 
to them, than that of high notes ; and their tone 
acquires the peculiar quality which distinguishes that 
of trumpets. This is the cause of that difference. 

Before proceeding to the examination of the ex- 
pressive character of the cornet a pistons, it is not 
unneedful to repeat here again what I have said in 
speaking of the horn with pistons, respecting the 
action of the three cylinders, or pistons, adapted to 
brass instruments generally. Not only do these 
three cylinders give to these instruments the chro- 
matic scale (above their iir^t octave), thereby sup- 



plying all the gaps which separate their natural notes 
from each other, but they also add six chromatic 
notes below the two lowest sounds. Thus, for 
comets : — 



2nd low sound. 



1st low sound. 



i 



i 



Bad and impracticable. 



m 



8va. bassa 



1 



M^W'^^«^^^«^k^>^l^«^^^k^^^^^^^^ i 



For trumpets :— 



2nd low sound. 



1st low sound. 



P 



Detestable. 



i 




still more detestable. 



I 



&c. 



This first low G is already so indistinct and diffi- 
cult to sustain, that the notes added below it for the 
pistons become, — ^as may be imagined, — absolutely 
impracticable. It is the same for the horns. 

Although the comet possesses all the degrees of 
the chromatic scale, the choice of the change of key 
is not immaterial ; it is always better to take that 
which offers the means of employing the most natu- 
ral notes, — it is scarcely necessary here to repeat that 
the natural notes are those which come out without 
the aid of the pistons, by the sole effect of the 
resonance of the tube of the instmment ; such as, — 



i 



fto. 



p^ 



T3h 



1 



31: 



m 



r: 



3fe 



^ 



m 



y 



— ^and which bears few or no sharps or flats at the 
signature. When the orchestra is playing in jBJf, 
for instance, — as the cornet in E^ is one of the 
least good, — ^the cornet in JLh should be used, which 
^^ would then play in Q : — 



Orchestra. 



Comet in 




TW 



i 






If the orchestra be in 2?, the comet in J.h should 
still be used ; and it would then play in F\ — 



Orchestra. 



Comet. 
inAfi. 




If the orchestra be in E\^, the comet in B\> should 
be taken, playing with one flat at the signature, — 
consequently in F; and so on with the rest 

The cornet k pistons is very much the fashion in 
France at present, particularly in a certain musical 
world where elevation and purity of style are not 
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considered essential qualities ; and it has thus become 
the indispensable solo instrument for quadrilles, ga- 
lops, airs with variations, and other second-rate 
compositions. The habit which exists now-a-days 
of hearing in ball orchestras melodies devoid of all 
originality and distinction executed on this instru- 
ment, together with the character of its quality of 
tone, which has neither the nobleness of the horn. 



nor the loftiness of the trumpet, renders the intro* . 
duction of the comet k pistons into the high melodial l'": 
style a matter of great difficulty. It may figure ! t 
there with advantage, however ; but very rarely, and \ \ 
on condition of its playing only phrases of lars^ I j 
construction and of indisputable dignity. Thus, tbo \ 
ritomeUo of the trio in Mohert le Diable, " my ■ , 
son," (fee, suits well with the comet k pistons : — 



No. 45. 



'; - ' 






CUtfiuets in A. 



Horns in B tt. 
(low.) ^ 



Home in B^l. 
(low.) 



Horns in D. 



Horns in C. 




Comets IL Pistons 
inA^. 



Trombones. 



Andante Cantabile, 



^ 



Roberi U Dioftfe.— MxTXBBXsm. ' ^ -, 



I 



I 



W 



^ 






• •; J 



• ' i 



PP Vay staccato. 



i > i ' / .' ; 



J /M *l 



•M r— T- 



T^T-T 



~« • »- 



Very ttaccaio. 



W '^ \\ 



. ■ 5 



i^ 



1 ujr~g *< *< 



PP 




Very siaceato. 



i^^"^ 



jt II ■ t, 



^^ 



^^^=^ 



ji i- 



^ 



i 



■^ > X 



1 r__r n ^~T ^ 






As soft and legato as possible. 



m 



3 

3 



]^ 



£L 




*< g "' ■<' t 



-8. 



1^ 



PP 




kd m ta ^ 
" [I " ^ 



^tf gJ^^*iK ^l/^iy-q' *i|J^*i1K 



Ophicleide. 



Drums 
in£i}. B{^. 



ROBBHT. 



Basses. 



^ 



PP 



^ti fi J"^^ "^ ^ H I J^ H ^ K 



*< H *1 1' ? ^ 



W 



^ 



M^ g"7 '^"^ ' ^^ ' ** : 



^^=3C 



=5t 




FP 



^^ 




--^*r-*r =F M ■ I J^ ^ 



J*11>* *1 | J'*1*1 ^ 



Pixz. 
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i 



16& 



^ 







^^=^ 



i 



i 




^ 



^ ■< C_ j' M *^ M L' M *< I *< Pfj' ^ *< 





J J"** 1 M J~J J 




J /I 1 1 I 



.Ji e »- 



J t. s^ 



f f ^ *^ I "T-Llf-p-T-^ 




'^^^ *i r_r g ** *^ 



I 



p 



iL-TM^iliJJJ^'iiMr f p*<*i | ' 




^^ 



i 



I: 



^ 



rue 



p bji p=t=^ r^* r 



i^ 



^i 




^nr^r^ 




g I J» * <-q: 




p 1 1 I J 1 1 ^ n 1 iT^i"^ 




/ ■ " VJ * 






■T? Tl. 



if-p %j4_j^ *t. %j g^*! | #ii ^ p%|ii|j^*j^j>^, ^-|-J^^ *i f _;lj1-|| 




O my son, 
mon JUSf 



my tea 
ma ten 




m 



-M ^ K 



J^*^ ^ ^ ^ i^ 



11^*1^1* 1i/*1*iK H|| 



Jocund melodies will always have to fear from this 
instrument a loss of a portion of their nobleness, if 
they have any, or, if they have none — an additional 
triviality. A phrase which might appear tolerable, 
played on violins, or on wooden wind instruments, 
^ould become poor and detestably vulgar, if brought 
out by the snapping, noisy, bold sound of the comet 
a pistons. This danger is obviated if the phrase be 
of such a nature that it can be played at the same 
time by one or more trombones ; the grand sound of 
which then covers and ennobles that of the cornet. 
Employed in harmony, it blends extremely well with 
the general mass of brass instruments ; it serves to 
complete the chords of the trumpets, and to contri- 
bute to the orchestra those diatonic or chromatic 
groups of notes, which, on account of their rapidity, 
suit neither the trombones nor the horns. Comets 
a pistons are generally written in two parts,— K)ften, . 

each in a different key. 

t 

Trombones. 

There are four kinds of trombones ; each of which 
bears the name of the human voice to which it bears 
the nearest resemblance in quality of tone and com- 



pass. The Soprano Trombone, — the smallest and 
highest of them all, — exists still in some parts of 
Germany, but is unknown in France ; it has scarcely 
ever been used in the scores of the great masters ; 
which is no reason, however, why it should not figure 
there sooner or later, as it is by no means certain that 
trumpets with pistons — even the highest — can ad- 
vantageously supply its place. Gluck alone, in his 
Italian score of Orfeo, has written the soprano 
trombone under the name of Cometto, He has made 
it double the soprano voices of the chorus, while the 
alto, tenor, and bass trombones double the other 
voices. 

These three last-named trombones are the only 
ones in general use ; and it should also be added, that 
the alto trombone does not exist in all French 
orchestras, while the bass trombone is almost un- 
known among them ; it is even almost always con- 
founded with the third tenor trombone, which has 
the charge of playing the lowest part, and to which, 
for this reason, the name is very improperly given 
of bass trombone, from which it materially differs. 

Trombones are instmments with slides, of which 
the double tube can be lengthened or shortened instau- 
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taneonsly, by a simple movement of the player's arm. 
It may be conceived that these variations of the 
length of the tube must completely change the key 
of the instrument, — which is the case. Whence it 
follows, that trombones, possessing, like all brass 
instruments, all the notes resulting from the natural 
resonance of the tube in all positums, have thereby 
a complete chromatic scale, interrupted only at one 
point below, as will be presently seen. 

The Alto Trombone. 

It possesBcs a compass of more than two octaves 
and a half; and is written on the C clef, third line : 

I Of bad quality. | 



i 



"^ ^ 



■E^Si 






t=^ 



4^- 



^ 



J5=:icc 



With all the chromatic intervals. 

f)^ ^ -{Q- :^ T^ 4r- t=- 



X 



^^i^EzE-^E: 



i 



[Very 



I 



difficult. 



Its quality of t(me is rather shrill, compared with 
that of the deeper trombones. Its lower notes sound 
somewhat badly, which is one good reason for 
avoiding them in general, as well as because these 
same notes are excellent on the tenor trombone, from 
which the alto trombone, in the orchestra, is scarcely 
ever separated. The high sounds, such as £, 0, D, 
E, F, on the contrary may be very useful ; and, on 
their account, it is to be regretted that the alto 
trombone is at present almost banished from all our 
French orchestras. When its slide is closed, by 
means merely of the lips the following notes may be 
obtained ; which come out in the same order as those 
from the natural resonance of brass horns, trumpets, 

and cornets, in E^ : — 

k k^. tin, "Sr 
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Hence the name of small trombone, or alto trom- 
bone in E\^, which players give it ; but which it is 
generally useless to apply to it in scores ; because, 
sounding the notes m they a/re written, it does not 
range under the head of transposing instruments, — 
for which alone, as we have said, these various 
designations of key are always necessary. 

The Tenor Trombone, 

■ 

This is, without doubt, the best of them alL It 
has a full and powerful sonorousness ; it can execute 
passages whose rapidity renders them impracticable 
on the bass trombone ; and its quality of tone is good 
throughout the whole extent of its scale. It is 
ordinarily written on the clef, fourth line ; but as 
it happens in certain orchestras that the three trom- 
bone parts are, under three different names, all ne- 
vertheless played on three tenor trombones, it follows 
that they are written, one on the C clef, third line 
(like the alto), the second on the clef, fourth line 
(like the tenor), and the third on the F clef (like 
the bass). Its slide being closed, it produces na- 
turally the following notes, which are those of the 
resonance of all brass tubes in B\^ ; that is to say, 



tubes which, — sounded in their totality, — give fof^' 
first low sound, a Bb : — 
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which has occasioned it to be called the trombone iui- 
B^, It is thus at a fourth below the alto trombone ; 
and itis compass is this : — 
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Very difficult. 
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It will be observed that the low Eb, ^ 
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wanting in the tenor trombone; this note constaotily' 
gives rise to a host of errors in scores the most 
learnedly planned. Thus, one of our living com- 
posers — whose skill in the art of instrumentation is 
eminent — ^has commenced an opera of his with seve- 
ral low Ebs for the tenor trombone. It is the 
ophicleide which plays them, while the trombone' 
only doubles them an octave above, and the authoi^ 
perhaps never perceived that his low Eb was not' 
given by the instrument for which he wrote it. 

The Bass Trombone. 

Is only rare on account of the fatigue experienced 
in playing it, even by the most robust performers. 
It is the largest — and consequently the lowest— of 
them all. WTien employed, it should have sufficiently 
long rests given to it, that the player may repose ; 
and it should moreover be used with extreme 
discretion and well -reflected intention. 

With the slide closed, it gives the notes, — 
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It is called the great trombone, or the bass 
trombone in jBb. 

It is consequently an octave lower than the alto 
trombone, and a fifth below the tenor trombone. It 
is written on the F clef : — 
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With all the chromatic intervals. 
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The sound of the bass trombone is majestic, for- 
midable, and terrible ; and to it belongs, of right, 
the lowest part in all masses of brass instruments. 
Nevertheless, we have the misfortune, in Paris, of 
being utterly deprived of it ; it is not taught at the 
Conservatoire, and no trombone player has yet been 
willing to acquire its familiar practice. Whence it 
follows, that the majority of modern German scores, 
and even of ancient French and Italian scores, writ- 
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ten for orcheetraB which possess, or did possess, this 
instrument, must be more or less deranged when they 
are performed in Paris. Thus, in Weber's Freyschiitz, 

there are some low DJfs beneath the stave, ^" i ~H 

in the accompaniment of the huntsmen's chorus ; and 
farther on, where the hermit enters, there are some 

low Ebs, ^^ T^H These notes are therefore of 

necessity carried into the octave above, because the 
three players in the Opera orchestra exclusively make 
use of the tenor trombone, which has them not. It 

is the same with the sustained low Cjjs, ^ II 

the chorus of Gluck's Alceste: "Pleure, patrie;" 
only, here, the effect of these double Cs is extremely 
important, which makes their transposition truly 
deplorable. 

The bass trombone cannot lend itself to rapid 
movements with the celerity which others of the same 
family can command ; the length and size of its tube 
reqmres rather more time to be put in vibration ; 
and it will readily be imagined that its slide, — 
numcBuvred by the aid of a handle which supplies, 
in certain positions, the length of the arm,— -does 
not admit of great agility. Hence the real impossi- 
bility for German artists who use the bass trombone, 
to execute a crowd of passages in our modern French 
scores, which our trombone-players render as well as 
they can on the tenor trombone. The imperfection 
in the execution of these passages, — notwithstanding 
the talent of some of our artists, — evidently proves 
that they are too rapid even for the tenor trombone ; 
and that trombones in general are not fit for rendering 
such successions. It proves, at the very least, — if it 
be supposed that composers are guilty of only a little 
exaggeration on the point of difficulty, — that those 
instruments should always be used which they indi- 
cate, and no others. Unfortunately, many masters, 
— although very well knowing that in most of our 
orchestras there are only tenor trombones, — persist 
in writing in their scores, Alto Trombone, Tenor 
IVombone, and Saes Trombone, instead of stating 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd tenor trombone. Consequently, in 
order to be able to execute a foreigner's opera, as 
they execute them in Paris, it would be requisite, 
without paying regard to the printed indications, to 
employ the instruments used in Paris. Yet how 
admit, in general, such a latitude in the interpretation 
of a composer's wishes ? Would it not be, to open 
a door to all sorts of incorrectnesses, and to all sorts of 
abuses ? And is it not just that those authors should 
suffer a little, who are so neglectful in supervising 
their works, rather than to let those run the chance 
of seeing theirs mutilated who write with unfailing 
care, and with a profound knowledge of instrumented 
resources ? 

All trombones — commencing from points more or 
less low — have the same compass ; which has been 
seen to be of two octaves and a sixth. But this is 
not all. Besides this extensive scale, they also pos- 
sess — at the extreme depth, and commencing from 
the first low sound of A (natural resonance of the 



tube), — three notes ; which are enormous and mag- 
nificent on the tenor trombone, of indifferent sono- 
rousness on the alto trombone, and terrible on the 
bass trombone when they can be got out They are 
called pedals ; doubtless, on account of their resem- 
blance in quality of tone to that of the very low 
notes on the organ, which are so named. It is rather 
difficult to write them well, and they are even un- 
known to many trombone players. These notes are, 
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for the alto trombone ; 
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for the tenor trombone; and the bass trombone 
would have these : — 
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if all performers had the power of bringing them 
out Supposing, however, that the bass trombone 
possesses the first only of these pedal notes, the 
double Eb» it would still be of great value for certain 
effects which are unattainable without it ; since no 
other instrument in the orchestra, with the exception 
of the bass-tuba and the double-bassoon, attains this 
extraordinary depth. These noteft— on all the 
trombones — are isolated from the others, by a gap of 
an augmented fourth, which separates the first natu- 
ral low note from the last (descending) of the scale 
produced by the employment of the slide, — 



Gap. 
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It is on account of this gap, that it is indispensable, 
in certain cases, to designate the keys of the trom- 
bones employed ; for it changes place in the scale of 
sounds, according to the length of the tube, or the 
key of the instrument ; and consequently, one or 
more pedals of a key, all the same, may fail upon a 
trombone in another key. For example, if the 
composer who has written these pedal notes — 



m 



i 



have not taken care to indicate that he desired a 
trombone in i^b* it may be, that there is in the 
orchestra where his work is to be executed, a true 
bass trombone in J^b> which lacks the Ab and the 
low G ; or a bass trombone in F, which lacks the 
four notes, B\}, A, A|7, and G (these instruments 
are very prevalent in Germany) ; or, lastly, a bass 
trombone in O (there are some of these in England), 
which equally lacks Bb, A, and Ab* It will be 
better comprehended by the following : — 
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FxUli gClhiBui Tnmboncln O. OMorthnnalitiupoD thaTrom- 




If the pedals of the alto trombone were not of so 
bad a quality, they migbt be employed, — in orches- 
tras which iiave no bass trombone, — to fill up tfae 

space existing between the Eb, 'St 



tenor trombone and its first pedsl, § 

nnfortnnately they are bo shrill and bo thin, that tbey 
cannot be counted oa as a aabstitnte for the fine low 
tones of the tenor trombone ; the bass trombone — 
with the powerful notes of the lower extremity of 

its scale, — 
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can alone supply this need. 

PortnnBtely, the clever maker, Sax (of Paris), 
haa Bormonnted the difBcnlty by means of a single 
piston affixed to the body of the tenor tromhone ; 
whicli piBtoa the performer moves with his left 
thumb, maintaining the entire liberty of his right 
arm for manipnlaCing the slide ; and which, snp- 
plving the gap, now gives to the tenor trombone in 
Bv this immense compass : — 



^^ WiUllh. 



The vibrations of the pedal notes are slow, and 
reqnire much wind; in order, therefore, to make 
them come ont well, it is necessan- to give them a 
^ufSdentljr long dnration, to make them succeed each 



other slowly, and to intersperse them with rested 
which will give the player dme to take breath. Care' 
ehonld be taken also, that the piece where they occur 
should be written generally so low as to allow the 
lips of the trombone player to become gradually 
habitnated to produce very low intonations. The 
best manner of taking the pedals on the tenor trom- 
bone, for iustance, is to make on the first ™ . II 

a leap of a fifth or an octave, going from the F or - 
the Bb upwards ; then, after having allowed fo^ . 
taking breath, to pass, descending chromatically, bi \ 
the A, or to the Qjl Cthe GQ is more difficult, of \ 
extreme roughness, and of very periloua utteniDce).J 
It IB thus, at least, that in a modern Requiem Mass,' '^ 
the antbor has brought in these three notes ; and ' 
although at the first rehearsal of hiB work, otit gf \\ 
the eight trombone players who had to sound themv- : ^ 
five or six exclaimed that the notes were not possible,' i - 
the eight B^s, the eight As, and the eight Gls dt^ | [ 
not the less come out quite fnll and quite trne,-i- ! ' 
given by several artists who never having tried to 
produce them, did not believe in their existence. 
The BonoronsuesB of the three pedal notes seemed 
even much more fine than that of notes much laa* ; 
low, and frequently employed :- 



' — H I B ,'] 

This effect occurs, in the work I have just quoted? j i 
beneath a harmony of flutes in three parts, during j | 
an absence of voices and of all the other instrumental i ; 
The sound of the flutes, separated from that of the | : 
trombo^ies by an immense interval, seema thus to be : I 
the extreme high harmonic reaonance of these pedals, ' ' 
whose slow movement and profound voice tends to - 
redouble the solemnity of the pauses by which the-' 
choir is interrupted, at the verse: — "hoetiuetprecea i 
tibi landis o£ferimns." \ 

i 
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Three Flutes. 



Eight Tenor 
Tiombonee. 



Yiolios. 



Violu. 



let Tenon. 



Snd Tenon. 



let BasMB. 



ted Buses. 



Violoncello. 



Doable Bass. 



No. 46. 





Andanit mm troppo. 
Lento. 
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I have elsewhere employed the pedals of the tenor 
tromhone, but with quite another intention. The 
object was to give some low harmonies of extreme 
roughness, and of strange quality in tone. I believed 
I had obtained them by means of this fifth of two 

" II : and &rther on, by this 



diminished seventh between an ophicleide and a 
pedal A of the tenor trombone : — 



Ophicleide in C. 



Two Tenor 
Tiombonesi united. 




Another particular, unknown to the majority of 
composers — yet nevertheless very important to be 
known — is the difficulty, and even, in certain cases, 
the impossibility, for trombones to give in succession, 
and with any rapidity, the following notes : — 



Alto Trombone. 



Tenor Trombone. 



BaM Trombone. 
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The passing from one of these notes to the other, 
demanding an enormous change in the position of 
the slide of the instrument, and consequently, a 
considerable stretch of the periformer*s arm, it cannot 
be efifected except in a very moderate movement. 
A celebrated master having written this rapid suc- 
cession, B, Ajk, B, several times repeated, the trom- 
bone players of the Theatre-Italien undertook its 
performance, by playing it, like the Russian horn- 
players, each of whom plays one note ; one gave the 
BQ, and the other the A||, to the great amusement 
of the other musicians, who especially laughed at 
the pains the second trombone was at to edge in his 
A1 contra-tempo. 

It is equally, — and for the same reason, — ^rather 
difficult to play at all fast this passage on the tenor 
trombone : — 



Jm^t 



— m — -S- — m — •— ' " 



It is better to write it reversed ; this succession of 
the notes, ^=^r—r= . 



g= requiring no change 
^of 



position. 

The shake is practicable on trombones, but only 
on the notes of their upper octave ; and I think it 
wise to abstain from writing it for the bass trombone, 
on account of its extreme difficulty. The tenor and 
alto trombones, in the hands of skilled performers, 
may shake on the following notes : — 



Alto 
Trombone. 



^^..|:i>j..>4^*^ f^ 



With the chromatic intervals. 



With the chromatic interrala. 

It will be perceived that all these shakes are majot ; 
the minor shakes are impracticable. 

The trombone is, — in my opinion,— the true chief 
of that race of wind instruments which I have de- 
signated as epic instruments. It possesses, in an 
eminent degree, both nobleness and grandeur ; it has 
all the deep and powerful accents of high musical 
poetry, — from the religious accent, calm and im- 
posing, to the wild clamours of the orgy. It de- 
pends on the composer to make it by turn chaunt like 
a choir of priests ; threaten, lament, ring a funeral 
knell, raise a hymn of glory, break forth into frantic 
cries, or sound its dread flourish to awaken the dead 
or to doom the living. 

There have nevertheless been found means to de- 
grade it, — some thirty years since — by reducing it 
to a servile redoubling, as useless as grotesque, of 
the double-bass part. This plan has been at present 
almost abandoned. But there may be seen, in a host 
of scores, otherwise very beautiful, the basses doubled 
almost constantly in unison by a single trombone. 
I know nothing less harmonious, or more vulgar than 
this mode of instrumentation. The sound of the 
trombone is so markedly characterised, that it should 
never be heard but for the production of some spe- 
cial effect ; its duty, therefore, is not to strengthen 
the double-basses, with the sound of which, more- 
over, its quality of tone has no sort of sympathy. 
Besides, it should be understood that a single trom- 
bone in an orchestra seems always more or less out 
of place. This instrument needs harmony, or, at 
least, unison with the other members of its family, 
in order that its various attributes may be completely 
manifested. Beethoven has sometimes employed it 
in pairs, like the trumpets ; but the time -honored 
custom of writing them in three parts appears to me^- 
preferable. 

It is difficult to determine with precision the de- ' 
gree of rapidity to which trombones can attain in 
passages ; nevertheless, here is, I believe, what may 
be said on this point : in a bar of four-time, and in 
the movement Allegro moderatOy for instance, a pas^ 
sage of simple quavers (eight notes in a bar) is ; 
feasible on the bass trombone : — - 1 : 



^ 




i 



The other trombones — alto and tenor — ^being a 
little more agile, will execute without much diffi- 
culty, passages of quavers in triplets (twelve notes 
in a bar) : 




i thenat 



but these are the natural boundaries of their agility ; 
to pass beyond them, is to fall into mess and 
confusion, — if not into impossibility. 

The character of tone in trombones varies accord- 
ing to the degree of loudness with which their sound 
is emitted. In & fortissimo, it is menacing and for- 
midable ; particularly, if the three trombones be in 
unison, or at least, if two of them be in unison, tiia ; 
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third being an octave below the two others. Such is 
the terrific scale in D minor, upon which Gluck has 
founded the chorus of Furies in the second act of his 
Iphigenia in Taxmde, Such also is — but still more 
sublime — the immense shout of the three united 
trombones, answering like the wrathful voice of the 
infernal gods, to Alceste*s summons : — " Ombre ! 
larve ! compagne di morte !" in that prodigious air 
the original idea of which Gluck allowed to be per- 
verted by the French translator; but which, as it is, 
has dwelt in the memory of all the world, with its 



unlucky first verse : — " Divinit^s du Styx ! ministres 
de la mort!" Let us here moreover remark, that 
towards the close of the first movement of this piece, 
when the trombones divided into three parts respond 
— imitating the rhythm of the air, — in this phrase : 
" Je n'invoquerai point votre piti^ cruelle I" — let us 
here observe, I say, that by the very effect of this 
division, the quality of tone of the trombone assumes 
instantly something of ironical, hoarse, frightfully 
joyous, — very different from the grand fury of the 
preceding unisons : — 
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Tempo Imo. 
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In Bimple/Jw^^, trombones, in three-part harmony, 
in the medium particularly, have an expression of 
heroic pomp, of niajesty, of loftiness, wMch the 
prosaic commonplace of a vulgar melody could alone 
impair or destroy. They then acquire — with enor- 
mously increased grandeur-^the expression of trum- 



pets ; ' they no longer menace, 
chaunt, instead of roar. It 
merely, that the sound of the 
predominates more or less, in 
two otters ; particularly if 
trombone. 



they proclaim ; they 
should be remarked^ 
bass trombone always 
such a case, over the 
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No. 49. 
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In mezzo-forte in the medium, in unison or in 
harmony with a slow movement, trombones assume 
a xeligious character. Mozart, in his choruses of the 



priests of Isis, in the ZauberfWte, has produced 
admirable models of the manner of giving these 
instruments a sacerdotal voice and attribute :— 
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The pianimnio of trombones applied to harmonies 
belonging to the minor mode, is gloomy, lugubrious, 
I had ahnost said, hideous. If, particularly, the 
chords be brief, and broken by rests, it has the eflfect 
of hearing some strange monsters giving utterance, 
in dim shadow, to howls of ill-suppressed rage. 
Never, to my thinking, has there been better dra- 



matic effect deduced from this special accent of 
trombones, than by Spontini, in his matchless funeral 
march of the Vestale: — "P^risse la Vestale impie/* 
&c,; and by Beethoven, in the immortal duet of the 
second act of Fidelio, sung by Leonora and the 
jailer, while digging the grave of the prisoner about 
to die. 
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The custom adopted now-a-days by some masters, 
of 'forming a qnatuor with three trombones and an 
ophicleide, by confiding to this latter the tme bass, 
is not altogether blameless. The quality of trom- 
bones, so penetrating, so dominant, is far from being 
the same as that of the ophicleide ; and I think it is 
much better only to double the lowest part by this 
instrument, or, at least, to give a correct bass to the 
trombones, by writing their three several parts as if 
they were to be heard alone. 

Gluck, Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Spontini, and 
some others, have comprehended all the importance 
of the trombone's duties ; they have applied the va- 
rious characteristics of this noble instrument, with 
perfect intelligence, to depicting human passion, to 
illustrating the sounds of Nature ; and they have, in 
consequence, maintained its power, its dignity, and 
its poetry. But to constrain it — as the herd of 
composers now do — ^to howl out in a credo brutal 
phrases less worthy of a sacred edifice than of a 
tavern ; to sound as for the entry of Alexander into 
Babylon, when there is nothing more forthcoming 
than the pirouette of a dancer ; to strum chords of 
the tonic and the dominant in a light song that a 
guitar would suffice to accompany ; to mingle its 
olympian voice with the trumpery melody of a vau- 



deville duet, or with the frivolous noise of a quad- 
rille ; to prepare, in the tuttia of a concerto, the 
triumphal advent of a hautboy or a flute ; — ^is to 
impoverish, to degrade a magnificent individuality ; 
it is to make a hero into a slave and a buffoon ; it is 
to tarnish the orchestra ; it is to render impotent 
and futile all rational progression of the instrumental 
forces ; it is to ruin the past, present, and future of 
Art ; it is to commit a voluntary act of vandalism, 
or to give token of an absence of sentiment for 
expression amounting to stupidity. 

The Alto Trombone with Pistons ; 
or with Cylinders. 

There are alto trombones in^b and in F; and it 
is absolutely requisite to denote for which of these 
keys the composition is written, since the habit has 
obtained of treating this trombone as a transposing 
instrument. It has no slide ; and is, in some sort, 
only a comet h, pistons in Ev or in F, with rather 
more sonorousness than the regular cornets. 

The compass of the alto trombone with pistons is 
nearly the same as that of the ordinary alto trombone. 
It is written on the G clef, transposing ; as with the 
cornet d pistons. 



Alto Tiombone with 
pistons, in F. 



Effect in real sounds. 



Alto Trombone with 
pistons, in £b. 



ipTect in real sounds. 



^ \ Notes of bad quality. 
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WiUi the chromatic intervals. 
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\Notes of a very bad quality. 
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With the chromatic intervals. 
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The trombone with pistons being deprived of the 
aid of the slide, can only produce the low notes, 
called pedals, of the other trombones. 

The shakes of the alto trombone with a slide, 
and which the performer makes with the lips only, 
are practicable on the trombone with pistons. Some 
of them may be made also, with the pistons ; but it 
should be observed that the minor shakes are the 
only ones which produce a good effect, and which 
can be done rapidly. These are the best : — 

Example of shakes produced by the pistons. 
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The system of pistons adapted to the trombone 
give it much agility, but cause it to lose somewhat 
of its correctness of intonation. It may easily be 
conceived, that the moveable slide, obeying instan- 
taneously the slightest impulse, converts — ^if the 
performer possess a good ear — the ordinary trombone 
into the most correct of all wind instruments ; and 
that the trombone with pistons deprived of the 



slide, becomes thereby one of those instruments with 
fixed intonations, to which the lips can bring but 
very slender modifications. Solo strains are fre- 
quently written for the alto trombone with pistons. 
Well phrased, a melody thus played may have great 
charm ; but it is erroneous to believe that — if con- 
fided to a fine player — ^it would have less on the 
trombone with slides. M. Dieppo has many times 
triumphantly proved this. Besides, I repeat it, unless 
the execution of rapid passages be the point in view, 
the main advantage of greater correctness is far 
preferable, and should have its due weight with 
composers in forming their decision. In Germany 
there are some tenor trombones with cylinders which 



descend as low as the Bb> 




; but notwith- 



^?€3r 



standing this advantage, I hold the trombones with 
slides to be greatly preferable. 

The Bugle, or Clarion. 

We conclude the discussion of wind instruments 
by a few words on the bugle family. 
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The simple bugle, or clarion, is written on the 
G elef, like the tmmpet ; it possesses, in all, eight 
notes, — 



i 



^ 



ZfT. 
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and even the latter, the high C, is only practicable 
on the deepest bugle ; while the low one is of a very 
bad quality of tone. There are bugles in three 
keys : in B>Q^ in C^ and in E^ ; and are seldom to 
be found in any other keys. The flourishes played 
upon them, lying always exclusively on the tliree 
notes of the common chord, are necessarily so mo- 
notonous as to be almost wearisome. The quality of 
this instrument is rather ungraceful; it generally 
wants nobleness ; and it is difficult to play it well in 
tune. As it can execute no diatonic succession, 
shakes are necessarily precluded upon it. 

Bugles appear to me to rank no higher in the 
hierarchv of brass instruments, than fifes among 
wooden instruments. Both the one and the other 
can hardly serve for more than leading recruits to 
drill ; and to my idea, such music should never be 
heard by our soldiers young or old, since there is no 
need to accustom them to the ignoble. As the sound 
of the bugle is very loud, it is not impossible that an 
opportunity may occur for employing it in the 
orchestra, to give additional violence to some terrible 
cry of trombones, trumpets, or horns united ; and 
this is probably all that can be expected from it. 

The bugle, being a much shorter instrument than 
the trumpet, only possesses the notes of the three 
lower octaves of this latter : — 
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Sva. bassa. 



but on account of the small length of its tube, these 
notes come out an octave higher. That is why it is 

written — 

to. 
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Thus the bugle, or clarion, in C, is a non-transposing 
instrument ; while the bugles in J?b, and in ^b, on 
the contrary, are written transposing, as trumpets in 
J?b, and in UJp, are written. 

r^ . jr>^ r 



Bugle in B{^. 



Effect in real 
crunds. 



Bogle in E^, 



Effect in real 
sounds. 
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The Keyed BugU. 

In cavalry music, and even in certain 
orchestras, bugles with seven keys are found, wfaidb 
traverse chromatically a compass of more thw iahr 
octaves, beginning from B|] beneath the stave, up to 
the C dbove : — 



f^.,^^^^sg^^^*^ "'ft-Mr^ 




The keyed bugle can make the ^ ^\ j^ 
shake upon all the notes of the scale, - ^—— —.t L^ 
with the exception of this : — ^ " r^ 

It does not want for agility, many artists play it m 
a remarkable way ; but its quality does not differ 
from that of the simple bugle or clarion. 
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The Bugle with Pistons ; or with Cylinders* 

It has a lower compass than the preceding : but 
this is a slender advantage, for its bass notes are of 
very bad quality, and moreover come out easily only 
upon the small bugle in J?b ; the compass of wlii^ 
consequently, is this : — 

Bugle with Cyli nders in Ei?. ' ^ 
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Ira. Bassa. 
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Ran. 



This instrument is much better worth than 13^ 
keyed bugle ; it produces a good effect in playing 
certain melodies of slow movement, or at least mo- 
derate movement ; its quality presents, for livdiy ur 
gay phrases, the same inconvenience which -wb 
pointed out in the cornets d pistons, that of lacking 
distinction; nevertheless, this may be favorabhf 
modified by the talent of the performer. Beginniag 

from middle E, (J^ J fl all the major and mitioir 

shakes are good upon the bugle with pistom^ 
excepting this : — . r 

Very difficult. 1 
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The Bass Ophicleide, 

Ophicleides, are the altos and basses of the bugle. 
The bass ophicleide ofiers great resources for main- 
taining the low part of masses of harmony ; and it 
is also the most used. It is written on the F clef ; 
and its compass is three octaves and one note : — 

^ — ====;==^ — I — I— -^ 
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With all the chromatic intervals. 
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In the hands of a skilfnl artist, the major and 
minor shakes are possible on this part of its scale ; 
as proved by M. Canssinus in the excellent work 
which he has just published : — 
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Very difficult. 



i^i 




Formerly the low Fjt, ^ ^^ ^ could only be 

done in an incomplete way with the lips ; this note 
essentially lacked correctness and steadiness ; but 
M. Oaussinus added to the instrument a key which 
rendered it as good as the others. 

Passives of a certain rapidity, diatonic, and even 
chromatic, are practicable in the three upper octaves 
of the ophideide ; but are excessively difficult below, 
where they moreover produce no other than a 
detestable effect : — 

Al legn). 
Good. '^ 



Bad. 



Staccato passages are much less easy, — nay, almost 
impossible — ^in a quick movement. There are bass 
ophideides in two keys, in C and in J?b ; and there 
are some even made at present in A}p. These latter 
will be of great utility, on account of the extreme 
depth of their lower notes, which form a unison with 
the three-stringed double-basses. The ophicleide in 
J?b luui already rendered eminent service in this 
jespect. They are each of them written, trans- 
posing, like all transposing instruments :— 



Effect in 
nal sounds. 




Ophicleide 
InA^. 



Effect in 
fetl sounds. 




This first low G is — as will be seen — the unison 

of this ^ I ^ on the double-bass. It is a pity 

that the ophicleide in AJp should be so little adopted. 
The quality of these low sounds is rude ; but it 
does wonders — in certain cases — ^beneath masses of 
brass instruments. The very high notes have a wild 
character, of which perhaps sufficient advantages has 
not yet been made. The medium, — especially when 
the player is not very skilful, — too much recalls the 
sounds of the cathedral serpent,* and of the comet 
k bouquin ; I think it should rarely be allowed to be 
heard much displayed. There is nothing more 
coarse — I might almost say, more monstrous, — or 
less fit to harmonise with the rest of the orchestra, 
than those passages, more or less rapid, written in 
the form of solos for the ophicleide medium in some 
modem operas. It is as if a bull, escaped from its 
stall, had come to play off its vagaries in the middle 
of a drawing-room. 

The Alto Ophicleide. 

' There are alto ophideides in F and in j^p, and 
their compass is the same as that of the bass ophic- 
leides ; they are both written on the G clef, like 
horns ; and, in the same way as for horns, this clef 
represents for them the octave below the written 

note. Thus, this 0, ^ p^^ corresponds with that 

of the F clef, J^ [ I which in reality sounds that of 

the G clef, fy \\ Bearing in mind at present the 

transposition produced by the pitch of their specific 
keys, here is, in real sounds, the result of their 
written scale : — 



Alto 

Ophicleide, 

inF. 



Effect in 
real sounds. 
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Of rather j 
bad quality. I 
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With the chromatic intervals. 
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Effect in 
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Of rather bad 
quality. 
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With the chromatic intervals. 
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[* An instrument much used in French churches. — S^ranslator.'] 
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They are employed in some kinds of military 
music to fill up the harmony, and even to execute 
certain phrases of melody ; hut their quality is ge- 
nerally disagreeable, and not noble ; and they want 
precision in tune ; hence the almost complete neglect 
into which these instruments have now fallen. 

The Douhk'Bass Ophichide 

The double-bass ophicleides, or monster ophi- 
cleides, are very little known. They may be useful 
in very large orchestras ; but, until now, no one has 
been willing to play them in Paris. They require 
an amount of breath which would exhaust the lungs 
of the most robust man. They are in F and in U\;, 
a fifth below the bass ophicleides in C and in Bp ; 
and an octave below the alto ophicleides in JPand in 
^b. They must not be made to go higher than 
theF. 



Double-bass 

Ophicleide 

inF. 



Effect in 
real sounds. 




Donble.bass 
OphicU^ide 



Very difficult 
. to sustain. 



cleidi 
El?. 




Efibctin 
real sounds. 



It is needless to state that shakes and rapid pas- 
sages are incompatible with the nature of such 
instruments. 

The Bombardon. 

This is a low instrument, without keys, and with 
three cylinders; the quality of which differs but 
little from that of the ophicleide. 

Its compass is this : — 



Bombardon ^^: 
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With the chromatic intervals. 

ft 

It possesses five notes still beyond, both above and 
below ; but they are of uncertain emission, and are 
better avoided. 

This instrument — ^whose sound is very powerful — 
can execute only passages of moderate movement. 
Florid phrases and shakes are precluded. It pro- 
duces a good effect in large orchestras where wind 
instruments predominate. Its tube gives naturally 
the notes of the chord of F, which is why it is called 
in F; nevertheless, the custom is, in Germany, to 
treat it, like the trombone, as a non-transposing ^ and 
to write for it only real sounds. 



The Bass- Tuba (the Doubh-Bassof Haflrmoi$$f^ 

It is a species of bombardon, the mechanism ^-Sr 
which has been improved by M. Wibrecht, Ink^SSP 
of the King of Prussia's military bands. The bass- 
tuba, — much used at present in the North of "t3RE#- 
many, particularly at Berlin— possesses an immense 
advantage over all other low wind instruments. Ija 
quality of tone, incomparably more noble than -uM 
of ophicleides, bombardons, and serpents, has some-. 
thing of the vibration and quality of tone of trom- 
bones. It has less agility than the ophicleides ; bnL 
its sonorousness is more powerful than theirs, aad^^ 
low compass is the largest existing in the orchestfoi 
Its tube gives — like that of the bombardon — the 
notes of the chord of F ; nevertheless, Adolphe-f 
now makes bass-tubas in E^. Notwithstanding 1 
difference, they are all treated, in Germany, as noiS' 
transposing instruments. The bass-tuba hasifiVe 
cylinders, and its compass is four octaves. For eoiajidf) 
years past, these instruments have been introdncecl 
in France, where they are written, like horns and* 
trumpets, as transposing instruments. 



Bass Tuba 
in £27. 
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With the chromatic intervals. 
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In France, therefore, the preceding scale wordS w 
written a third below. !' 

The bass-tuba can produce some few notes sffll^ 
beyond above, and even below, by aid of the cylinji^ 
der mechanism. Those^ of the extreme high, f^e 
very dangerous ; while those of the extreme \^yfi 
are scarcely to be heard ; the 0, the Bb, and the A. 
which I have just marked in its scale, are only,t6 W 
distinguished by doubling them in the octave abdW 
with another bass-tuba part ; this both imparting 
to them and acquiring from them additional 
sonorousness. j 

It must be well understood, that this instrument^ 
is not better adapted than the bombardon to shakea, 
and rapid passages. It can play certain measured^ 
melodies. An idea can hardly be formed of .t})L^ 
effect produced in grand military harmonies by,^ 
mass of bass-tubas. It has at once something of me 
trombone and of the organ. 

Instruments with a Mouth-pibcb, and op Wood. 

The Serpent, ^ .. 

Is a wooden instrument covered with leather, and 
having a mouth-piece ; it has the same compass «» 
the bass ophicleide, with rather more agility, preci- 
sion in tune, and sonorousness. There are thre^r 
notes, — 
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much more powerful than the others ; hence thote 
startling inequalities of tone, which its plajueT* 
should apply themselves with all care to overcome «l 
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motih aa ponible. The serpent is ia S\f; cooBe- 
qnently, it miut be written a whole tone above the 
real sound, like tlie ophicleide in B\f. 




Tba qnality of tone eaaentially barbarous which 
diBdngnishes thia inatrament, would bare suited 
better with the rites of the Bangninory Dmidical 
worship, than with those of the Catholic Teligion ; 
where it always figures, as a monnmeiit of the want 
of intelligence, and of the cosrseDess in sentimeDt 
and taste which, from time immemorial, lias directed 
in oar temples the application of Musical Art to 
Divine Service. There must be exception made in 
favor of the case where the aerpeot is efflployed, in 
nuMes for the dead, in doublinj; the terrible plain- 
obant of the IHe» Ira. Its frigid and abominable 
blaring doubtless then befits the occaatoa ; it seems 
to invest with a hiud of lugubrious poetry, ^oaa 
words expressive of all the horrors of death, and 
the vengeance of a ieatonsGod. It wdild be no less 
well placed in prolaue compositions, where ideas of 
this natnre had to he expre^ed ; but then only. It 
mingles ill, moreover, with the other qnalities of 
orchestra and voices ; and, as forming the baas to a 
mass of wind instruments, the haas-tnba, and even 
tbe ophicleide, are greatly preferable. 

7K« Suman Bauoon, 
Is a low instrnment of the serpent kind ; whose 
qnaHtj <rf tone has nothing very characteristic, whose 
Bonnda laok steadiness, and consequently precision in 
tnne ; ud which, in mv opinion, might be withdrawn 
from the family of wind instruments, without the 
smallest injury to Art Its general compass is this ; 



^P3 ^^ 



^rtt. 



Some of them go down to C, j^ J J and up to the 

high D, -1^ T ^ ; but these are excep^ons, of which 

DO practiool account can he Tat^fi. The best notes 
of the Russian bassoon are D and Eb> Only de- 
testable effects are to be obuined IVom shakes on this 
instrument. Russian bassoons are found in military 
hands ; hnt it is to he hoped that they will no longer 
(igiire there, when the bass-tulM becomes more 
kBown 



VoiCBS. 

Voices are naturally divided under two great 
heads, — male voices, or low voices ; and female 
voices, or high voices. These latter comprise not 
only the voices of women ; but also the voices of 
children of both sexes, and the voices of artificial 
sopranos. Both the one and the other are again 
subdivided into two distinct species, which generally 
received theory considers as being of uie same 
compass, and differing only among themselves in 
degree of depth. According to established custom 
in all the schools of Italy and Germany, the lowest 
man's voice (the baas) will reach from F below the 
stave (F clef) up to D and Eb above; and the 
highest man's voice (the tenor), placed a fifth above 
the preceding, will consequently go &om the C below 
the stave (0 clef on fourth line) up to the A and 
Bp above. The voices of women and children will 
— in the same order — range precisely an octave 
higher than the two man's voices, dividing them- 
selves under the names of contralto and soprano ; 
the first corresponding with the bass voice, the second 
with the tenor vcuce. Thus, the contralto will go, 
like the bass, from the low F to the high Eb (nearly 
two octaves) ; and the soprano, like £e tenor, from 
the low G to the high Bb. 

fHlsb Tolu or 
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With tlu ifannuule InuiViIi. 

But { '"^ "^" "' i^^E 

With tbe DhroniHl* tetertiU. 

Doubtless, this regular disposal of the four most 
characteristic kinds of human voices, is vdry seduc- 
live ; but unfortunately, it must be ackdowledged 
that it is, in some respects, insufficient and naeardoua, 
inaamnch as it would deprive the composer of a great 
number of precious voices, if it were admitted with- 
out restricdon in writing for choirs. Nature, in fact, 
does not proceed in the same ratio in all climates ; 
and if it be true that in Italy she prodnces many 
contralto voices, it cannot be denied that in France 
she is very sparing of them. Tenors, tliat can easily 
go up to A and Bb. are common in EVance and Italy, 
while they are rarer in Germany ; when,— aa com- 
pensation, — they have in their base notes more sono- 
rousness than anywhere else. It therefore appears 
to me absolntely imprudent to write chomsee in four 
real parts of equal importauee, according to tbe 
classical division of voices into Sffpranai, ContraUot, 
Tenon, and Battet. It is at least certain, that in 
Farit, in a chorus thus arranged, tba contralto part, 
■^Ksomparatively with the other parts, especialfy in 
a large mass of voices, — would be so weak, tliat the 
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greater portion of the effects assigned to it by the 
composer would be all but lost. Neither is it to be 
doubted that in Germany, and even in Italy and 
France, if the tenor were to be written within the 
established limits — that is to say, a fifth above the 
bass, — a good number of those voices would stop 
short before the passages where the composer should 
have caused them to go up to the high A and £b ; 
or else would only give utterance to notes, false, 
forced, and of bad quality. The contrary observation 
holds good in the case of bass voices ; many of them 
lose much of their sonorousness after the low C or 
B, and it is useless to write for them either Gs or 
Fs. As Nature everywhere pro(hices sopranos, 
tenors, and basses, I think it infinitely more prudent, 
more rational, and even also more musical, if' the 
object be to make all the voices of ttse, to write 
choruses either in six parts : first and second sopranos, 
first and second tenors, barytones, and basses (or first 
and second basses), — or in three parts, taking care 
only to divide the voices each time that they approach 
the extremes of their respective compass, by giving 
to the first bass a note higher by a third, by a fifth, 
or by an octave, than the too low note of the second 
bass ; or to the second tenor and the second soprano 
intermediate sounds, w^hen the first tenor and first 
soprano rise too high. It is less essential to separate 
the first sopranos from the second sopranos, when 
the phrase extends very low, than in the contrary 
case ; the high voices lose, it is true, all their power, 
aud the speciality of their quality of tone, whenever 
they are made to utter intonations proper only to a 
contralto or a second soprano voice ; but at least they 
are not compelled to give forth bad sounds, like the 
second sopranos when they are forced up too high ; 
and it is the same with the two other voices. The 
second soprano, the second tenor, and the first bass, 
are generally placed a third or a fourth below and 
above the principal voice of which they bear the 
name, and possess a compass almost equal to theirs ; 
but this is true more as regards the second soprano, 
than as regards the second tenor, and the first bass. 
If the second soprano be given as its compass an 
octave and a sixth, beginning from the B below the 
stave up to the G above : — . 
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all the notes will sound well and without difficulty. 
It would not be the same with the second tenor, if 
giving it a scale of the same extent : its low Ds, Cs, 
and Bs would have scarcely any sonorousness ; and 
unless with set intention, and a particular effect to 
produce, it is better to avoid for it these low notes, 
which can be easily given to either the first or second 
basses, to which they perfectly suit. The contrary 
holds good for the first basses, or barytones : if, — 
supposing them to be a third above the second basses, 
— they be written from the low A to the high G, the 
low A will be heavy, and vague ; and the high G 
excessively forced, to say the least. This latter note 
is really only fit for the first and second tenors. 
Whence it follows, that the most limited voices are 
the second tenors ; which do not ascend so high as 



the first tenors, yet do not descend much lower ; and 
the first basses, which descend less than the second 
basses, without going any higher than they do. In. 
a chorus written in six parts — as I propose — the tme 
contralto voices (for there are always more or fewer 
in every choral body) must nec'essarily sing tiie 
second soprano part ; and this is why I think it weH, 
when it goes beyond the high F, to subdivide them 
again, in order that the contraltos may not be forced 
to scream out notes too high for them. 

Here then is the most sonorous compass of the' 
seven different voices to be found in most great; 
choral bodies ; I abstain from indicating the extreme^ 
upper or lower notes possessed by certain individoalfl^ 
which should only be written exceptiunally : — , 
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Ist Soprano. 
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2Dd Soprano. 
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Contralto. 



1 
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l8t Tenor. 



• ^ 
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2nd Tenor 



1st Bass, or 
Baritone. 



2nd Bass, or 
Bass. 
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Choruses of women in three parts have an en*] 

chanting effect in pieces of a tender and religious*! 

' character ; they are then <lisposed in the order of j 

three voices just stated, — first soprano, secoib^ 

soprano, and third soprano, or contralto. 

Sometimes a tenor part is given as bass to these 
three-part female voices ; Webe* has done so with * 
good success for his chorus of spirits in Oberon; f 
but it can only be, in a case where the object is to 
produce a soft and calm effect, such a chorus having; " 
naturally but little energy. Choruses composed of ' 
men*s voices only, have much power, on the contrary; 
and the more, because the voices are deeper and less* ' 
divided. The division of the basses into firsts and 
seconds (to avoid the high notes), is less necessary 
in rude and fierce accents, to which sounds forced 
and exceptional — ^like the high F and Fjjjt — agree 
better from their peculiar character than the more 
natural sounds of the tenors upon the same notes. 
But it is necessary to lead to these notes, and to bring 
them in dexterously, takins: care not to make them 
pass abruptly from the medium or depth to the ex- 
treme upper register. Thus, Gluck, in his terrible 
chorus of Scythians, in the first act of Ipkigenia in 
Tauride, gives the high Fj to all the basses joined 
with the tenors, on these words: — **Ils nous am^nent 
des victimes ;" but the F4 is preceded by two Ds ; 
and the voice can easily be carried on^ by binding 
the last D with the F;j|! on the syllable "nous :*' — 
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Tenon. 



Basses. 



Allegro m 




He brings us victims in suo - ees-sion. 
Jit nous a- menemtdavic - H' me$. 



^^ 



f^H^^'^ ^ -^H 



^m 



He brings us victims in sue - ces-sion. 
lis noui a 'tnenentdesvie - ti' mes. 

The sudden nnison of the tenors and basses in this 
passage, gives moreover to the phrase such a volume 
of sound, and so powerful an accent, that it is 
impossible to hear it without shuddering. This is 
again one of those touches of genius which are to be 
met with at almost every page in the scores of this 
giant of dramatic music. 

Independently of the expressive idea, which here 
seems to predominate, the common proprieties of 
vocal instrumentation may frequently introduce uni- 
sons of this kind into choruses. If the direction of 
the melody leads, for instance, the first tenors towards 
the Bfis (a very dangerous note, which should be 
shunned), the composer can bring in, for this phrase 
only, the second sopranos and contraltos, which can 
sing without difficulty in unison with the tenors, and 
can blend with, while they confirm their intonations. 



2nd Sopranos, 

and 
Contraltos. 



1st and f nd 
Tenors. 



m 



^sm 




Ju - - di can - dus, 




Ju. dicandus, Ju - - • di -can -dus homo- 



P 



^^^ 




1^1 



re - a-*, Ju - dican - dus ho - mo - re - - us. 



When, on the contrary, the tenofs are compelled 
by the exigence of a melodial design to descend too 
low, the first basses are there to serve them as auxi- 
liaries, and to strengthen them without perverting 
their vocal character by a difiference of quality in 



tone too marked. It would not be the same, if the 
composer were to give the tenors— or still less, the 
basses — as auxiliaries to the contraltos and the second 
sopranos : the female voice would then be almost 
eclipsed ; and, from the moment of the male voice's 
entrance, its character of vocal sonorousness would 
change abruptly, so as to break the unity of execution 
in the melody. These kind of juxta positions, of 
one voice coming to the aid of another, are therefore 
not eligible with all qualities indiscriminately, when 
its character is to be preserved in the voice which 
commenced and continued the phrase. For, I repeat, 
if the contraltos in the medium register become lost, 
when sustaining the unison of the tenors in the high 
register, the tenors in the medium would cover — to 
the point of hiding them altogether — the second 
sopranos in the low register, if united suddenly with 
them. In the case where the composer desires simply 
to add the compass of one voice to the compass of 
another voice, in a melodial progression descending, 
for instance, he must not make a body of deep quali- 
ties of tone suddenly succeed to the entire body of 
higher qualities, as the joining-point would be thus 
too apparent ; it would be better first to let half of 
the upper portion of high voices cease, substituting 
for them the upper half of the low voices, and 
reserving until a little later the interweaving of the 
two other halves. Thus, supposing a long descending 
scale, beginning with the high G by the first and 
second sopranos together, — at the moment when the 
scale reaches the E a tenth below the first G, let the 
first sopranos stop, and bring in the first tenors on 
the D (a whole tone below die last E of the first 
sopranos) ; the second sopranos continuing to descend, 
thus united with the first tenors, will only cease upon 
the low B, after which the second tenors should come 
in upon the A in unison with the first tenors ; the 
first tenors ceasing upon the F to make room for the 
first basses, the interweaving of the second tenors 
with the second basses will take place on the lower 
D or C ; then the united basses will continue to de- 
scend as far as the G, and the result for the hearer 
will be a descending scale of three octaves* extent, 
during which the voices will have succeeded each 
other in such a way that the passing of one voice to 
the other shall have scarcely been perceived : — 
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1st Soprano. 

2nd Soprano. 
1st Tenor. 

2Bd Tenor. 
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1st Bass, 
or baritone. 

2nd Bass, 
or Ba^s. 
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In accordance with these observations, it will 
easily be conceived that the composer has to make 
his choice of the register of voices subservient to the 
character of the piece in which he employs them. 
He should use only notes of the medium in an An- 
dante with soft and sustained sounds ; those alone 



can possess the suitable quality of tone, dwell ^nth 
calm and precision, and be sustained without the 
least effort in a pianissimo. This is what Mosart 
has done in his celestial prayer : — " Ay^ verum 
corpus." 
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Adagio.-'Soltoyoee, 
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ViolM. 



Canto. 



Contralto. 
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Fine effects are nevertheless to be obtained from 
the extreme low notes of the second basses, such as 
the El7, and even the D below the stave ; which 
many voices can easily utter, when they have the 
time to take them firmly, when they are preceded by 
sufficient time for breath, and when they are written 
upon' a sonorous syllable. Brilliant, pompous, or 
violent choruses should, on the contrary, be written 
rather higher ; without, however, letting the preva- 
lence of high notes be too constant, and without 
giving the singers many words to pronounce rapidly. 
The extreme fatigue resulting from this mode of 
writing would soon induce bad execution; such a 
continuance of high notes, burdened by syllables 
articulated with difficulty, is besides not at all 
agreeable to the hearer. 

We have not yet spoken of those very high notes 
of the voice, called head notes or falsetto. They 
are of great beauty in tenor-singers, whose compass 
they considerably augment; many of them being 
able without difficulty to reach, in head notes, up to 
Eb and F above the stave. There might be frequent 
and valuable use made of these notes in choruses, if 
chorus-singers were more proficient in the art of 
singing. Head notes are of good effect for basses 
and barytones only in an extremely light style of 
music, such as that of our French comic operas ; 
these high and feminine-toned sounds, so dissimilar 
from the natural notes — called chest notes— of the 
low voices, have, in fact, something revolting, every- 
where but in buffo music. There has never been 
any attempt to introduce them into a chorus, or into 
any strain pertaining to ih» noble in style. The 
point where the chest voioe finishes, and the head 
voice commences, cannot be exactly determined. 
Clever tenor- singers, moreover, give, forte ^ certain 
high notes such as A, B, and even 0, either in head 
voice f or in chest voice, at pleasure ; nevertheless, for 
the majority, I believe, the Bb must be fixed as the 
limit of a tenor-singer's chest voice. And this again 
proves that this voice is not strictly at a fifth above 
the bass, as is stilted to be the case by school theories ; 



since, of twenty basses taken at random, ten of theniy 
at least, could give, in chest voice, a high F^ if 
properly led up to ; while in the same nqmber of 
tenors, one would not be found, who could equal|jf 
give, in chest voice, a tolerably good high C4. ,; 

The ancient masters of the French school,— -fwio 
never employed the head voice, — ^have written' m 
their operas, a part which they call " haute^eontref* 
and which foreigners, deceived by the natural inter- 
pretation of the Italian word Contralto, often tajpe 
for the low voifce of women. This name nevertheless 
denoted the voice of a man accustomed to sing almoat 
exclusively, and in chest voice, the five high notes 
(including the B|j) of the first tenor's compass. The 
pitch was — as is generally believed — ^lower by a 
whole tone than the present pitch. The proofs of 
this fact do not appear to me to be unimpeachable ; 
and a doubt on the point in question, is still allowable* 
At the present time, when a Bh occurs in a chorjos, 
the majority of tenor-singers take it in head voice ; 
but the very high tenors (the haute-contres) still 
take it without hesitation in chest voice. 

Children's voices are of excellent effect in large 
choirs. Boys* soprano voices have even something 
of penetrating, and crystalline, which is wanting in 
the quality of tone of women*s sopranos. In a soft, 
smooth, calm composition, however, these latter, 
fuller and less piercing, appear to me always prefer- 
able. As for artificial sopranos — to judge from those 
I have heard in Rome — ^it seems to me that their use 
is not much to be regretted, now almost wholly 
given up. 

There are in the North of Germany, and in Knssia, 
basses so deep, that composers do not fear giving 
them, without preparation, Ds and Cs to sustain, 
below the stave. This valuable kind of voice — called 
basso prqfondo, — contributes powerfully to the pro- 
digious effect of the choir in the Imperial Chapel at 
St. Petersburgh, — the first choir in the world, ac- 
cording to those who have heard it. A basso pro- 
fondo can hardly ever go beyond B or C above the 
stave. 
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For the effective employment of the very low 
notes of baas-singers, they should never be given 
successions of notes too rapid, or too much over- 
charged with words. In another point of view, also, 
choral vocalisations in the lowest part of the scale 
are of detestable effect. It is but fair to add, that 
they are not mucb better in the medium ; and that 
notwithstanding the example set by the majority of 
the great masters, those ridiculous roulades on the 
words ** Kyrie eleison," or on the word " Amen," 

^^ A ndante. 



which would suffice to render vocal fugues in church 
music an indecent and abominable buffoonery, will be» 
— it is to be hoped,— f-banished in future from every 
sacred composition worthy of the name. Slow and 
soft vocalisations of solo sopranos, accompanying a 
melody of the other voices placed beneath, are, on 
the contrary, of a pious and angelic expression. It 
should not be forgotten, to intersperse them with 
short rests, to afford breathing-time for the chorus- 
singers. 



Soprani. 



Tenori. 



fiassi. 




Those modes of utterance which produce from 
men voice-sounds called mixed, and veiled, are ex- 
tremely valuable ; and give much character to both 
solo-singing and choral -singing. 

The mixed voice has somewhat in its quality of 
chest notes and head notes ; but, — in the same way 
as for these latter ,^ — it is impossible to assign fixed 
limits for the mixed voice, either above or below. 
Such and such a voice shall be able to take the mixed 
quality very high ; while such another can only 
master it upon notes less raised. As for the veiled 
voice— of which the name indicates the character — 
it depends not only on the mode of utterance, but 
also on the degree of force, of execution, and of 
feeling, which animates the singers. A chorus of a 
somewhat agitato movement, — ^and which should be 



Ag - nus qui 



stated as sotto voce — would be very easily executed 
in veiled voice, provided the chorus-singers possess 
intelligence, expression, and practice in singing. 
This kind of vocal execution, contrasted with that 
of the powerful and brilliant sounds of the high 
forte, always produces a fine effect. As a magni- 
ficent example of this, Gluck*s chorus in ^rmida 
should be cited: — "Follow Love, since you thus 
persist;" of which the two first stanzas, uttered in 
veiled voice, give terrible potency to the peroration, 
taken in full voice, and fortissimo, on the return of 
the phrase : — ** Follow Love." It is impossible 
better to characterise suppressed menace, and then 
a sudden explosion of fury. It is thus that Spirits 
&f Sage and Hate should sing : — 



No. 53. 



1st Violin. 

2nd Violin. 

Viola. 
Hautboy. 
Clarinets. 



Bassoons. 



Soprano. 



Haute contre. 
Tenor. 

Bass. 

Violoncello 

and 
Double-bass. 



Allegro, 
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Love, who mis-leads you to take this fa - tal step, to take this fa « 
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> tal step. 
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This dissertation on the voice hitherto applies 
only, as will be perceived, to its employment in 
choral bodies. The art of writing for single voices 
is really swayed by a thousand circumstances,, very 
difficult to determine, but which it is necessary to 
take into account, and which vary with the individual 
organisation belonging to each singer. It may be 
told how to write for Rubini, for Duprez, for Uait- 
zinger — who are all three tenor-singers; but it 
would be difficult to indicate the mode of writing a 
tenor part equally favorable, or perfectly suitable for 
all the three. 

A tenor solo — of all the voices — is the most diffi- 
cult to write, on account of its three registers, com- 
prising the chest notes, the mixed notes, and the head 
notes, of which the extent and the facility — as I have 
already said, — are not the same in all singers. Such 
and such ft performer uses his head voice a great 
deal, and can even give to his mixed voice much 
power of vibration ; such and such another will sing 
with ease high and sustained phrases in all degrees 
of loudness, and in all degrees of rapidity ; he will 
like e& and ts ; while such another, on the contrary, 
uses the head voice with difficulty, and prefers singing 
constantly full vibrating chest notes ; such another 
excels in impassioned pieces, but reqtures that the 
movement be sufficiently measured to permit the 
utterance — naturally rather slow— -of his voice ; he 
will prefer open syllables, sonorous vowels — ^like 



^ a *' — and dreads having high notes to execute ; a 
sostenuto of a few bars upon G, will appear to him 
both difficult and dangerous. The first, — thanks to''^'^ 
the flexibility of his mixed voice, — can take abruptly 
a high and loud note ; the other, on the contrary, in 
order to give a high note in all ite power, will 
require to have it gradually led to, because .in this 
case he employs his chest voice, reserving exchtsrvefy '' 
the mixed notes and head notes for half-e£Sect and 
for tender accents. Another — whose tenor is of that 
kind formerly called in France haute-cantr0, — ^will 
have no fear of high notes, which he will take in 
chest voice without preparation and without dangen*** 

The first soprano voice is rather less difficult to 
treat than the first tenor ; ite head notes are scarcely 
dififerent from the rest of the voice. Still, it is weU 
to know the singer for whom one writes, on account . 
of the inequalities in certoin sopranos ; of which ' 
some are vague and dim in the medium, or in the 
lower part, thus compelling the composer to select 
the registers carefully upon which he places ihtet 
predominant notes of his melody. Mezzo*soprano 
(second sopranos) and contralto voices, are generally 
more homogeneous, more equal, and consequently*"'^ 
more easy to employ. Nevertheless, care should be 
teken, for both of them, not to place many words on 
those phrases occurring high; the articulation of 
syllables then becoming very difficult, and sometimes 
impossible. 
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The most convenient voice, is evidently the bass, 
on account of its simplicity. Head notes, being 
banished from its list, there need be no anxiety as to 
tl^ changes'of its quality ; and the choice of syllables 
becomes also— on this very account — ^less important. 
Every singer who assumes to be gifted with a true 
bass voice, ought to be able to sing all reasonably 
written music, from the low G to the Eb above the 
stave. Some voices descend much lower — like that 
of Levasseur, who can sing the low Eb and even the 
D ; others, — ^like that of Alizard,-— can rise without 
losing any of the purity of their quality, up to the 
ff, and even to the G ; but these are exceptions. 
CSi the other side, — voices which, without going up 
to the high Eb, can not make themselves heard below 
tl|e (within the stave), are but incomplete voices, 
—fragments of voices, of which it is difficult to make 
use, whatever may be their power or their beauty. 
Baritones are often in this condition ; they are very 
limited voices, singing almost always within a single 
octave (from the middle Eb to the Eb above), which 
places the composer in the predicament of being 
unable to avoid an awkward monotony. 
. The excellence or mediocrity of vocal execution 
in choral bodies, or in solo-singers, depend not only 
on the art with which the registers of the voices are 
chosen, on that with which means are contrived for 
tliem to take breath, or on the words given them to 



sing, but also very much on the manner in which 
composers dispose their accompaniments. Some 
overwhelm the voices by an instrumental nproar 
which might be of very happy effect either before 
or after the vocal phrase, but not while the singers 
are endeavouring to make it heard ; others, without 
burdening the orchestra beyond measure, take delight 
in displaying some particular instrument, which, 
performing passages, or an elaborate strain, during 
an air, distracts the hearer*s attention from the main 
point, and annoys, embarrasses, and vexes the singer, 
instead of aiding and supporting him. We do not 
mean that simplicity of accompaniment should be 
carried to such an excess as to preclude orchestral 
design, where the expression is eloquent, and the 
musical interest really maintained ; particularly when 
it is interspersed with brief rests which give a little 
rhythmical latitude to the vocal movements, and do 
not necessitate a rapid metronomical exactitude in 
the bar. Thus, — whatever may be said by several 
great artists — the plaintive design of the violoncellos, 
in that pathetic air of the last act of Rossini's 
OuiUaume Tell : ** Sois immobile,** is of touching 
and admirable effect ; it renders the idea of the piece 
complex, undoubtedly ; but without fettering the air, 
of which, on the contrary, it enhances the affecting 
and sublime expression. 
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A single instrument playing in the orchestra some 
well-designed phrase like a vocal melody, and form- 
ing with it a sort of duet, is also very often of ex- 
cellent effect. The horn solo in the second act of 
Spontini's La Vestale, which murmurs in duet with 
Julia's sorrowfully impassioned air: "Toi que j'im- 
plore," gives added intensity to the accent of the 
vocal part ; the mysterious quality of tone — ^veiled 



and somewhat painful— of the horn in F was never 
more ingeniously or more dramatically employed. 

The same thing applies to Rachaers cavatina, ac- 
companied by a solo on . the corno inglese, in the 
second act of Halevy's Juive. The feeble and 
touching voice of the instrument mingles incompar- 
ably well in this scene with the supplicating voice of 
the young girl. 
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As for single instruments that perform passages, 
arpeggios, or variations, during a strain of song, they 
are, I repeat, of such inconvenience for the singer, 
as well as for the hearers, that it requires extreme 
art and evident appropriateness to render them 
tolerable. I own, at least, that with the single ex- 
ception of the viola solo in Annette's ballad, in the 
third act of the Freyschutz, they have always ap- 
peare4 to me insufferable. It is seldom good like-* 
wise — -notwithstanding the example set by Mozart, 
Gluck^ the majority of masters of the ancient school, 
and some composers of the modern school — to double 
in the octave or unison the vocal part by An instru- 
ment, particularly in an Andante. It is almost 
always useless, the voice safficing well for the enun- 
ciation of a melody ; it is rarely agreeable, the 



inflexions of singing, the delicacies of expression 
the delicate gradations, being more or less overborne 
or dimmed by the juxtaposition of this other melo- 
dial part ; and, lastly, it is fatiguing for the singer, 
who, if he be clever, will deliver a fine air all the 
better, for its being left entirely to him to execute 
alone. 

In choruses, or in grand tutti pieces, it is some- 
times the fashion to form a sort of vocal orchestra ; 
one portion of the assembled body then assumes the 
shape of instrumental style, to execute beneath the 
song, accompaniments measured and designed in 
various manners. It almost always produces charini- 
ing eflPects. "Witness the chorus during the dance \fy 
the third act of Guillaume Tell : — " Toi que, (fee." 
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Here occurs a good opportunity to point out to 
composers, that in choruses accompanied by instru- 
ments, the harmony of the voices should be correct, 
and treated as if they were alone. The various 
qualities of tone of the orchestra are too dissimilar 
from the vocal qualities, to fulfil towards them the 
office of a bass harmony, without which certain suc- 
cessions of chords become defective. Thus Gluck, 
who in his works, often employed progressions of 
thirds and sixths in three parts, has made use of them 
even in his priestess choruses of Iphigema m Thn- 
ridfy which are soprano choruses written in two parts 
only. It is known that in these harmonial succes- 
sions, the second part occurs at a fourth beneath the 
first part; the effect of these series of fourths is 
softened only by that of the bass written a third 
below the intermediate part, and a sixth below the 
upper part Now, in the choruses of Gluck just 
alluded to, the women*8 voices executing the two 
high parts are therefore written in successions of 
fourths ; the low part which completes the chords 



and renders them harmonious is given to the instra-r 
mental basses, the sound of which differs essentiafijr 
from that of the sopranos, and is moreover too di^ 
tant from them, by the extreme depth and point o^ 
departure. Hence it follows, that instead of sounding 
consonant chords, the voices isolated on the stage 
and remote from the orchestra, give out series of 
fourths rendered dissonant, or, at least, extremely 
harsh, by the apparent absence of the sixth. 

If the harshness of these successions be of dra- 
matic effect in the chorus of the first act of the opera, 
in question, ''O songe afireux, (fee,** it is not so when: 
the priestesses of Diana come (in the fourth act) to 
sing the hymn, of a colouring so antique and so fine^ 
however: "Chaste fille de Latone." We must bear 
in mind that here, purity of harmony was absolutelv 
indispensable. The series of fourths here to be found, 
left revealed in the voices, are then an error of 
Gluck*s ; an error which would disappear, were a 
third vocal part added, beneath the second, at an 
octave above the basses of the orchestra. 
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The syBtem of choruses of men's voices in nnison, 
introduced into dramatic music by the modem Italian 
school, gives occasionally some fine results ; but it 
must be allowed, that it has been greatly abused, and 
that if some masters still adhere to it, it is^olely 
because it favors their idleness, and lends itself more 
conveniently to certain choral companies ill fitted for 
rendering well a piece in several parts. 

Double choruses are, on the contrary, of a richness 
and pomp quite remarkable ; they are certainly not 
haclnieyed now-a-days. They are for our expeditious 
musicians— both composers, and performers,— too 
long to write and to learn. To say the truth, the 
ancient authors who made the most frequent use of 
them, generally composed merely two phrasing 
choruses, in four parts ; choruses in eight real con* 
tinuous parts, are rather rare — even in their works. 
There are compositions for three choirs. When the 
idea they have to render is worthy of so magnificent 
an investiture, such bodies of voices, thus divided 
into twelve, or at least nine real parts, produce those 
impressions, the memory of which is ineffaceable, 
and which cause grand choral music to rank as the 
highest among arts. 

Instruments of Pbrgussion. 

They are of two kinds : the first comprises 
instruments of decided sound, and musically appre- 
ciable ; and the second those of which the less mu- 
sical sound can be ranked only among noises destined 
to produce special effects, or to the colorisation of 
the rhythm. 

Kettle-drums, bells, the glockenspiel, the keyed 
harmonica, smsdl ancient cymbals, have decided 
sounds. 



The long drum, the side-drum, the drum, ttd^ 
tambour basque (or tambourine), the common cym- 
bals, the tam-tam. the triangle, the pavilion chinois, 
are in a contrary case, and merely make noises 
variously characterised. 

Xettle-Drums. 

• 

Of all the instruments of percussion, kettle-drums 
appear to me to be the most valuable ; at least it is 
that in most general use, and the one from whicb 
modern composers have derived the most picturesque 
and dramatic effects. Ancient masters used it only 
to strike the tonic and the dominant on a liiythm 
more or less common, in pieces of a brilliant cha- 
racter, or of warlike import ; and therefore almost 
always combined them with trumpets. 

In the majority of present orchestras there are 
but two kettle-drums, the larger of which is used for 
the lowest sound. 

The custom is to give them the first and the fifth 
note of the key in which the piece is written where 
they are to figure. Some masters had the habit, not 

many years ago, of invariably writing ( ^ \ * Jfl for 

the kettle-drnms ; contenting themselves with indi- 
cating at the commencement the real sounds that 
these notes were to represent ; so that, they wrote 
thus: — Kettle-drums in D ; thence making G O 

signify ^J ^J-fl ; — ^Kettle-drums in G, and then 

G C meant @^"~ ^i^ These two examples will 

suffice to jlemonstrate the vices of such a system. 
The compass of kettle-drums is one octave, from 

W^a to M-gH ; that is to say, by means of the 
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screws which compress the circumference — called 
the brace — of each kettle-*drum, and which augment 
or diminish the tension of the parchment, the low 
ketile-*drum can be tuned in the following keys : — 

and the high kettle-drum in these : — 



^^z^ =.^m ^^i f=f'==r =^ 



Now, supposing that kettle-drums are intended to 
sound only the tonic and the dominant, it is very 
evident that the dominant will not occupy in all keys 
the same relative position with the tonic ; and that 
kettle-drums should therefore be tuned sometimes in 
fifth, sometimes in fourth. In the key of C, they 
will be in fourth, the dominant necessarily occurring 

below, @' J #J H since there is no high G (although 

there might be one) ; and it will be the same in J[?b, 
in i?H, in ^b» and in J^jj. But in ^b, the coih- 
poser is at liberty to have his drums tuned in fifth or 
in fourth, and to place the tonic above or below, since 
he has two Fs at his disposal. Tuning in fourth, 

^^ \ \fj ^ will be dull, the parchment of the two 

kettle-drums being then very little strained ; the F, 
particularly, will be vapid and of bad quality. 

Tuning in fifth, -^^- ^^^^^ becomes sonorous from 

the opposite reason. It is the same with kettle- 
drums in jPjJ, which may be tuned in two ways ; in 

fifth, @'pjrJ^ or in fourth, M^nrr^ In the keys 

of Q, A\^y and ji^, on the contrary, the tuning must 
be in fifth, because there is no low D, Eb, or Ejj. 
There is no need, it is true, to mention in this case 
the tuning in fifth, since the drum-player will be 
obliged to adopt it ; but is it not absurd to write 
tnovements of fourth, when the performer is to play 
movements of fifth ; and to present to the eye as the 
lowest note, that which, to the ear, is the highest ? 
And vice-versa. 




Ketae-drums fg^zjz^E^ ^— j -tl Effect. 

The principal cause of this strange custom of 
treating the kettle-drum as a transposing instrument, 
was doubtless from the idea which all composers had 
taken up, that kettle-drums ought only to give the 
tonic and the dominant ; but when it became apparent 
that it was frequently useful to give them other notes 
to play, it became evidently necessary to write the 
real sounds. Accordingly, kettle-drums are now 
tuned in all sorts of ways, — in minor third or major, 
in second, in fourth true or augmented, in fifth, in 
sixth, in seventh, and in octave. Beethoven has 
drawn charming effects from the tuning in octave 

F jP, ^-i -p H ^n ^^8 eighth Symphony, and in his 
ninth (choral). Composers have complained for 



many years of the vexatious necessity in which they 
found themselves — for want of a third sound in 
kettle-drums — of never employing this instrument 
in chords of which either of these two notes formed 
a portion ; they never asked themselves whether a 
single drummer might not play upon three drums. 
At length, one fine day, the drum-player at the Paris 
opera having shown that the thing was easy, th^ 
ventured to try this audacious innovation ; and since 
then, the composers who write for the opera have at 
their disposal three kettle-drum notes. It required 
seventy years to reach this point I It will be still 
better, evidently, to have two pair of kettle-drums 
and two drummers ; and this method has been pur* 
sued in the orchestration of several modem sym- 
phonies. But progress does not march so rapidly in 
theatres ; and it will take some score of years there 
to attain this. 

As many drummers as drums may be employed in 
the orchestra, so as to produce at pleasure, according 
to their number, rolls, measured passages, and simple 
chords, in two, three, or four parts. With two pairs, 

if one be tuned in A^ -E^b, ^^=^^ for instance, 

and the other in C F, ^- J — ^^ there may, with 

four drummers, be played the following chords in 
two, three, and four parts : — 

^ ^ ^ s 



Drums in C F\ 
Two drummen. 



DrumiinilSl^jZ; 
Two drummers. 



fe 




^m 




F. P. 







? ? 



without reckoning the 
enharmonics, as : — 







to produce, in the key 
of i)b minor, the 
chord :— 



#-^- J H 



jj; 



w^ a a 



^ 



i 



m^=--^ 



Or this one, in C|l 
minor : — 



and the advantage of having at least one note to 
place in almost all the chords which are not too 
remote from the principal key. It is in order thus 
to obtain a certain number of chords in three, four 
and five parts, more or less doubled, and moreover 
a striking effect of very close rolls, that I have em- 
ployed in my grand requiem mass eight pairs of 
drums tuned in different ways, and ten drum-players. 
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We said joMl now l^t kettle-drams haye but one 
ootaye compass ; the difficnlty of getting a parchment 
sufficiently large to cover a vessel larger than that of 
the great bass kettle-dram, is perhaps the reason 
whidi prevents obtaining sonnds lower than the F. 
But this does not hold good with regard to the high 
kettle-drams : assuredly, by diminishing the size of 
the metsUic vessel, it wonld be easy to obtain the 
high O, A, and Bb* These small kettle-drams 
might be, on nnmerons occasions, of the happiest 
effect Formerly, drum-players were hardly ever 
obliged to change the tuning of th^ instrument in 
the course of a piece ; but now, composets do not 
hesitate to subject the tuning, during a verv short 
space of time, to a tolerably large number of modi- 
fications. They might be the rather spared the 
employment of this means,— *which is troubleeome 
and difficult for the performer — ^if there were, in all 
orchestras, two pairs of kettle-drums, and two 
drummers ; at any rate, when recourse is had to it, 
care should be taken in the first pkce to give the 
drum-player a number of rests proportioned to the 
importance of the change demanded from him, so 
that he shall have time to effect it conveniently ; in 
this case, also, there should be indication, at each 
new disposal of the chord, neatest to that which is 
quitted. 

For example, if the kettle-drums being mAE, 

^J ^' \\ it be wished to go into the key of B\;, it 
would be an egregious piece of awkwardnees to 

indicate the new chord in FB\? (fourth). 




which compels the letting down of a third the low 
kettle-drum, and of an augmented fourth the high 

kettle-drum, when the chord Bb F (fifth), gg^jgj 

merely requires, on the contrary, the raising of a 
ludf tone tor the two kettle-drums. It may easily 
be conceived, besides, how difficult it is for the 
drum-player to give precisely trae a new tuning to 
his instrument, obliged as he is to turn the keys or 
screws compressing the brace, during the perform- 
ance of a piece full of modulations ; which may make 
him sound the key of Bb major at the very moment 



Aim§ia, 8f>=: J* 



Hiilsw 



ClailBete in B^ 



HooMliiB^ 



when he is seeking the kev of Cot the key of F. 
This proves, that independently of the particular 
talent which the drummer should possess in the nvi-v. 
nipulation of his dramsticks, he ought to be more-* ^ 
over an excellent musician, And endowed vdth an ear 
of eittreme delicacy ; and this is why good drum*, 
playen are to rare. 

Thete are three kinds of drumsticks ; the use of 
which SO changes the nature of the cbrum's sound^j 
tbat it is wo(rse than negligence on the part of com-' ' 
posers^ if thevfidl to indicate in thcdr scores the kind 
which they aesire the performed to use. 

Dramsticks with wooden endi produce a harsh, 
dry, hard soun.d ; scarcely good fo^ anything but to 
strike a violent blow, or to accompany a great noise 
of the orchestra. 

Drumsticks vrith wooden ends coined with leather 
are less haifd ; they produce a sound less striking 
than the preceding, but still very dry nevertheless. 
In numerous otchestras these drumsticks alone are 
used ; which is a great pity. 

Drumsticks with ende made of eponge are the 
best ; and are those of which the use — more musical, 
and less noisy — should be more frequent. They give 
to the ketUe-dram a grave velvety quality^>f tone, 
which, making the sounds very neat^ renders therefore 
the tuning very distinct, and suits a large number of 
gradations soft or loud in execution, in which the 
other drumsticks would produce a detestable effect^ 
or at least, an insufficient one. 

Whenever the object is to play mysterious sounda 
dimly menacing, — even in a forte — ^recourse should 
be had to the drumstickB with sponge ends. More- 
over, as the elasticity of the sponge aids the rebound 
of the drumstick, tiie player lused only touch the 
parchment of the kettle-drams to obtain, vnpianU' 
eimo, delicate rolls, very soft and very dose. Bee- 
thoven, in his Symphonies in Bb and in C minor, 
has deduced from the pianissimo of the kettle-drums 
a marvellous effect; and these admiraUe passages 
lose much by being played with dramstid^s without 
sponge ends, — although the author in his scores has 
specffied noUiing on this point. 
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In the uTOrks of the ancient maBten especially, 
there ie frequently found this indication : — ^Kettle- 
drams wi^ffledf or covered. It signifies, that the 
pafrchment of Uie instrument is to be covered with 
a piece of doth ; the effect of which is to deaden 
the sound, and to render it extremely lugubrious. 
The drumsticks with sponge ends are still preferable 
to the others in a like case. It is sometimes well to 
designate the notes that the drmntner should play 
wkh two drumsticks (U once, or with a singte 
drumstich 




^he nature of the rhythm, and the phce of the 
loud accents, should decide the choice. 

IThe sOimd of ketde-dmms is not Tery low ; it is 
played as it is written on the F clef, in unison with 
thill corresponding notes on the violoncellos, conse- 
quently, and not an octave below, as some musicians 
have supposed. 



BeUs. 

. 

They have been introduced into instrumentation 
for the production of effects more dramatic than 
musical. The quality of low bells is appropriate 
only to solemn or pathetic scenes ; that of high bells, 
on the contrary, gives rise to more serene impres- 
sions : they have something rustic and simple about 
them, which renders them particularly suitable to 
religious scenes of rural life. This is why Rossini 

has employed a little bell in high O, ^ o ^ to 

accompany the graceful chonn in the aeoond act of 
ChbiUa/Hme Tell, of which the burden is " voici la 
nuit ;" while Meyerbeer has had recourse to a bell in 

H to give the signal for the massaeie of 



-*9- 



lowJP'.S 

the Huguenots, in the fourth act i»f the opera of that 
name. He has taken care, moreover, to make of this 
F, the diminished fifth of the B^ struck below by the 
bassoons ; and which, aided by thei low notes of two 
clarinets (in A and in B^), give it that sinister 
quality of tone which awakens the terror and alarm 
pervading this immoital ci^^'^^^. 
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Sets of BdU. 

Especially in military music, felicitous effects are 
obtained from a series of yery small bells (similar in 
quality to chimney-clocks) fixed one above another 
on a frame of iron, to the nnmber of eight or ten, 
and ranged diatonically in the order of their sise : 
the highest note naturally comes at the summit of 
the pyramid, and the deeper ones lowest. These 
kindx)f chimes, made to vibrate by a little hammer, 
can execute melodies of measured rapidity, and of 
fSjS^ extent of compass. They are made in different 
The highest are the beet 



chanism of keys. He gave it the following compass ; 
and wrote it upon two lines and two clefs, like the 
pianoforte : — 
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The OloekenspieL 

iVFbzart has written, in his opera of the Magic 
PhdXy an important part for a keyed instrument that 
he calls Glockenspiel (set of bells), composed doubt- 
lees of a great number of very small bells, arranged 
ill s^ch a manner as to be put in vibration by a me- 



With aU the ehRNnatie tetenrala. 

When they got up at the Paris opera the imperfect 
Pasticcio, known under the name of the Mysteries 
of Ins, in which was introduced— more or less dis- 
figured — a portion of the music in the Magic FJmte, 
they had made, fof the glockenspiel pieot^ a little 
instrument, the hammers of which, instead of striking 
on bells, struck upon bars of steel. The sound is 
produced an octave above the written notes ; it is 
sweet, mysterious, and of extreme delicacy. It 
adapts itself to the most rapid movements ; and is 
incomparably better tlian that of little bells. 



.« ■■* 



No. 63. 
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The Magie IVitte.— Mosabv. 
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The Keyed Harmonica^ 

Is an instrument of the same kind as the preceding ; 
tliB hammers striking npon plates of glass. Its 
quality of tone, is of an incomfarably voluptuous 
delicacy ; of which frequently the most poetical ap- 
plication might be made. Like that of the key-board 
of steel bars I have just mentioned, its sonorousness 
is extremely weak ; which should be kept in mind, 
when associating it with other instruments of the 
orchestra. The least loud accent of the violins alone, 
would suffice to cover it entirely. It would blend 
better with light accompaniments of pizzicato, or 
harmonics'; and with some very soft middle notes of 
the flutes. 

The sound of the keyed harmonica comes out as 
it is written. It can hardly be given more than two 

octaves ; all the notes beyond the high E, - dP^ [| 

being scarcely perceptible, and those beyond the low 

D, (^1 1 having but a very poor tone, and still 

more weak than the rest of the scale. This defect 
in the low notes might perhaps be remedied by giving 
them glass plates of greater thickness than the others. 
Pianoforte-makers are the usual manufacturers of 
this delicious and too little known instrument. It is 
written, like the preceding, on two lines and two 
G defs. 

It is needless to add, that the mechanism of exe- 
cution on these two little key-boards, is exactly the 
same as that of the pianoforte ; and that all the pas- 
sages, arpeggios, and chords may be written for them, 
in their respective compass, which would be written 
for a very small pianoforte. 



Ancient Cymbals. 

They are very small ; and their sound becomes 
higher, in proportion as they are thicker and less in 
size. I have seen some in the Pompeian Museum 
at Naples, which were no larger than a dollar. The 
sound of those is so high, and so weak, that it could 
hardly be distinguished without a complete silence 
of the other instruments. These cymbals served, in 
ancient times, to mark the rhythm of certain dances, 
— ^like our modern caetanetSy doubtless. 

In the fairy-like scherzo of my Romeo and Juliet 
Symphony, I have employed two pairs, of the 
dimension of the largest of the Pompeian cymbals ; 
that is to say, rather less than the size of the hand, 
and tuned at a fifth one with the other. The lowest 



gives this £b> 






and the highest this F, 



pi 



To make them vibrate well, the player should — 
instead of striking the cymbals foU one against the 
other — strike them merely by one of their edges. 
Bell-founders can all manufacture these small cym- 
bals ; which are first cast in brass or copper, and then 
turned, to bring them into the desired key. They 
should be of at least three lines and a half in thick- 
ness. This is also a delicate instrument of the na- 
ture of the keyed harmonica ; but its sound is louder, 
and can easily be heard through a large orchestra 
playing either piano or mezzo forte. 

The Long Drum. 

Among the instruments of percussion, with an 
indefinite sound, assuredly the long drum is the one 
which has caused the greatest ravages, and induced 
the largest amount of nonsense and barbarism, in 

p 
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modern music. None of the great masters of the 
last age thought of introducing it into the orchestra. 
Spontini was the first to let it he heard, in his tri- 
umphal march, in the Vestale ; and a little later on, 
in some pieces of his Femand Cortez : there, it was 
well placed. But to write it as it has heen written 
for fifteen years past, in all full pieces, in all finales, 
in the slightest chorus, in dance-tunes, even in cava- 
tinas, — is the height of folly ; and (to call things hy 
their right names) of brute stupidity : and the rather, 
because composers, in general, have not even the 
excuse of an original rhythm, which they might be 
supposed to have wished to display and render pre- 
dominant over the accessory rhythms ; — nothing of 
the kind ; they strike senselessly the accented parts 
of each bar, they overwhelm the orchestra, they 
overpower the voices ; there is no longer either 
melody, harmony, design, or expression ; hardly does 
the prevailing key remain distinguishable I And 
then they innocently think they have produced an 
energetic instrumentation, and have written some- 
thing very fine ! 

It is needless to add that the long drum, in this 
style, is scarcely ever unaccompanied by cymbals ; 
as if these two instruments were in their nature 
inseparable. In some orchestras even, they are 
played by a single and the same musician ; one of 
the cymbals being attached to the long drum, he can 
strike it with the other in the left hand, while in the 
right hand he flourishes his drumstick. This eco- 
nomical proceeding is intolerable ; the cymbals losing 
thus their sonorousness, produce only a noise which 
might be compared to the fall of a sack full of iron- 
mongery and broken glass. It has a trivial character, 
deprived of all pomp or brilliancy ; and is fit for 
nothing better than to make dance-music for mon- 
keys, or to accompany the feats of jugglers, mounte- 
banks, and swallowers of swords and serpents, in the 
public streets and alleys. 

The long drum has nevertheless an admirable 
effect, when judiciously employed. It should, for 
example, be introduced in a full piece, in the midst 
of a large orchestra, merely to redouble little by little 
the force of a lofty rhythm already established, and 



gradually reinforced by the successive entrance of 
groups of the most sonorous instruments. Its intro- 
duction then does wonders ; the sfwing of the orches- 
tra is reduced to measured potency ; the noise i\xm 
disciplined is transformed into music. The plants* 
simo notes of the long drum, united with the cyiQ- 
bals in an andante, and strack at long intervals, havd 
something very grand and solemn about them. Th0 
pianissimo of the long drum alone, is, on the con- 
trary, gloomy and menacing (if the instrument be 
well made, and of large size) ; it resembles a distant 
sound of cannon. 

I have employed, in my Requiem, the long dram 
^orte without cymbals, and with two drumsticks, 
The performer striking one beat on each side of the 
instrument, can thus sound a tolerably rapid success 
sion of notes, which, mingled — as in the work I hav0 
just mentioned — with rolls on the kettle-drums in 
several parts, and with an orchestration where ac- 
cents of terror predominate, give the idea of those 
strange and awful noises which accompany the great 
cataclysms of nature. (See No. 59, page 200.) 

On another occasion, in order to obtain in a sym- 
phony a dull roll, much deeper than the lowest sound 
of the kettle-drums could be, I caused it to be given 
by two drummers toge^er on a single long drum 
placed upright like a small drum. 

Ci/mbals. 

Cymbals are very often united with the long drum ; 
but, as I have just said, they may be treated isolatedly 
with the greatest success on numerous occasions. 
Their quivering §nd shrill sounds, — the noise oi 
which predominates over all the other noises of the 
orchestra, — ally themselves incomparably well, in 
certain cases, either with sentiments of extreme 
ferocity (then united to sharp whistlings of piccolo 
flutes, and to the strokes of the kettle-drum or small 
drum), or with the feverish excitement of a baccha- 
nalian orgy, where revelry verges upon frenzy. 
Never has there been a finer effect of cymbals pro- 
duced, than in the chorus of Scythians : " Les dieux/' 
in Gluck*s Ipkigenia in Tauride. 



No. 64. 
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A vigorotLB and well-marked rhythm gains greatly 
in an immense chorns, or in the dance-tone of an 
orgy, if execnted, not by a single pair of cymbals, 
but by four, six, ten pairs, and even more, according 
to the space, and to the mass of other instruments 
and voices. The composer should always be careful 
to determine the length that he wishes his cymbal 
notes to last, followed by a rest ; in case he wish to 
have the sound prolonged, he must write long and 

sustained notes, as : — @: ^jpy ^i^fl with this indi- 



cation: — ''let them vibrate:*' but in the contrary 
case, he must place a quaver or a semiquaver, as : — 

■(ggi J't^p-^ with these words : — *' damp the sound ;" 

which the player attains by bringing the cymbals 
against hb chest as soon as he has struck them. 
Sometimes, a drumstick with a sponge end, or of a 



long-drum, is used, with which to strike a cymbal 
suspended by its leather strap. This produces a 
metallic quiver of tolerable length ; sinister, though 
without the formidable accent of a stroke of tibe 
gong. 

The Gong. 

The gong, or tam-tam, is employed only in fune- 
real compositions, and dramatic scenes, where horror 
is carried to its height. The vibrations of the gon^^, 
mingled forte with the thrilling chords of the bran 
instruments (trumpets and trombones), make the 
hearer shudder; its pianissimo strokes, nearly by 
themselves, are no less fearful from their lugubrious 
sound. M. Meyerbeer has proved this in his mag- 
nificent scene of Robert Is Diable, the resurrection 
of the nuns : — 
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j?%^ Tambour Basque (or Tambourine). 

This favorite instrument of the Italian peasantry, 
and which figures in all their festivities, is of excel- 
lent effect, employed in masses, to strike, like cym- 
bals, and with them, a rhythm in a scene of dance 
and orgy. It is seldom introduced ahne in the 
orchestra ; unless in a case where the subject of the 
piece renders it illustrative of the manners of the 
people who hahhnally use the instrument : — such as 



wandering Bohemians, or gypsies ; the Basque na- 
tion ; the Eoman peasants ; and those of the Ab- 
bruzzi and Calabria. It produces three kinds of very 
different noises : when it is simply struck with the 
hand, its sound has not much effect (unless employed 
in numbers) ; and the tambourine thus struck is not 
distinguishable unless left nearly alone by the other 
instruments: if it be played by rubbing its parch- 
ment with the ends of the fingers, there results a roll 
I in which the noise of the small bells attached round 
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its edge are to be chiefly heard ; and which is thus 

written, ^ rr ?? J ^fl ; but this roll should be very 

short, because the finger which rubs the parchment 
of the instrument, soon attains, as it advances, the 
edge, which puts an end to its action. 

A roll like this, for instance, would be impossible : 




By rubbing, on the ' contrary, the parchment, 
without quitting it, with the whole weight of the 
thumb, the instrument gives out a wild rumbling — 
sufficiently grotesque and ugly, — ^but of which it is 
not absolutely impossible to make use in some 
masquerade scene. 

The Di'um. 

Drums, properly so called,— called also "caisses 
claires" — are rarely well placed otherwise than in 
large orchestras of wind instruments. Their effect 
is the better and the nobler, in proportion as they 
are more numerous; a single drum, — particularly 
when it figures in the midst of an ordinary orchestra 
— has always appeared to me mean and vulgar. Let 
us own, nevertheless, that M. Meyerbeer has known 
how to derive a peculiar and terrible sonorousness 
from the association of a drum with the kettle-drums 
for the famous crescendo roll in the benediction of 
the daggers, in his opera of the HtLgvsnoU. But 
eight, ten, twelve, or more drums, executing in a 
military march rhythmical accompaniments, or cres- 
cendo rolls, prove magnificent and powerful auxilia- 
ries to the wind instruments. Simple rhythms, 
without either melody, harmony, key, or anything 
that really constitutes music, solely serving to mark 
the march-step of soldiers, become attractive, when 
performed by a body of forty or fifty drums alone. 
And perhaps, it is here the occasion to remark the 
singular as well as actual charm for the ear, which 
arises from a multiplicity of unisons, or from the 
simultaneous reproduction by a very large number 
of instruments of the same kind, of the noise they 
respectively produce. Thus, this may have been 
observed in attending infantry soldiers* exercise : — 
the word of command to " shoulder arms" or to 
** ground arms," the slight clink of the firelocks, and 



the dull sound of the but-end of the muskets as they 
drop on the ground, signify nothing at all, when one, 
two, three, ten, or even a score of men do it ; but 
let the manoeuvre be performed by a thousand men, 
and immediately these thousand unisons of an insig- 
nificant noise, will alone give it a brilliant aggregate 
which involuntarily attracts and captivates the 
attention, which pleases, and in which I find even 
some vague and occult harmonies. 

Drums are used muffled^ like kettle-drums ; but, 
instead of covering the parchment with a piece of 
cloth, the players often content themselves with 
loosening the braces of the drum, or with passing a 
leather strap between them and the lower parchment, 
in such a way as to check the vibrations. The drums 
then acquire a dim dull sound, somewhat analogous 
to that produced by muffing the upper parchment ; 
and which renders them fit only for compositions of 
a funereal or terrible character. 

The Cause Roulante, or Side-Drum, 
The side-dimm is only a drum rather longer than 
the preceding one ; and of which the body is in wood 
instead of being in brass. Its sound is dull, and 
tolerably like that of the drums without tone or 
muMed. It produces a sufficiently good effect in 
military music ; and its subdued rolls serve as a kind 
of back-ground to those of the drums. It is a side- 
drum that Gluck has employed for striking the four 
continued quavers, whose rhythm is so barbarous, in 
the chorus of Scythians, m the Iphigenia in Tauride, 
(See No. 64, page 226.) 

The Triangle, 

Since at the present time there is made so deplor- 
able an abuse of this instrument — as of the long 
drum, cymbals, kettle-drums, trombones, and in 
short of all that thunders, sounds, and resounds — it 
is still more difficult to find fit occasion for intro- 
ducing it into the orchestra than even the others ; 
its metallic noise suits only pieces of an extremely 
brilliant character when forte, or of a certain wild 
whimsicality when piano, Weber has felicitously 
brought it out in his gypsy chorus of Predosa; 
and Gluck still better in the major of his terrible 
dance of Scythians, in the first act of Iphigenia in 
Tauride : — 



Violins. 



Violas. 



Horns in D. 



Triangle. 



Bassoon. 



Bass. 



Rather animated. 



^^yf Jtaxner ammatea. 



No. 66. 



Iphigenia in Tauride. — 61.UCK. 
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Ths PaviUan Chinais, 

With its numerous little bejls, serves to give bril- 
liancy to lively pieces, and pompous marches in 
military music. It can only shake its sonorous locks, 
at somewhat lengthened mtervals ; that is to say, 
about twice in a bar, in a movement of moderate time. 

We will say nothing here of certain instruments 
more or less imperfect, and little known ; such as the 
Eolidicon, the An^mocorde, the Accordeon, the 
Poikilorgue, the ancient Sistrum, &c, : referring 
those of our readers curious to know more of them, 
to M. Kastner's excellent general treatise of instru- 
mentation. Our intention, in the present work, is 
merely to study the instruments used in modern 
music ; endeavouring to discover according to what 
laws harmonious sympathies and striking contrasts 
may be established between them ; and taking into 
particular account their powers of expression, and 
the appropriate character of each. 

Nbw Instruments. 

The Author of this work is doubtless not obliged 
to mention the multitude of attempts of all kinds 
daily made by instrument-makers, and their pre- 
tended inventions, more or less disastrous, nor to 
make known the fhtile specimens which they seek to 
introduce amidst the race of instruments. But he 
should signalize and recommend to the attention of 
composers, those admirable discoveries made by 
ingenious artists; particularly when the excellent 
result of these discoveries has been generally recog- 
nized, and when their appreciation is already a thing 
achieved, in musical performance throughout a por- 
tion of Europe. These producers are, moreover, of 
small number; and Messrs. Adolphe Sax, and 
Alexandre rank at the head of them. 

M. Sax — ^whose labours will first occupy our 
attention — ^has brought to perfection (as I have 
already remarked here and there in the course of 
this work) several ancient instruments. He has, 
besides, supplied many voids existing among the 
family of brass instruments. His principal merit, 
however, is the creation of a new family, complete 
since a few years only; — that of the instruments 
with a single reed, with a clarinet mouth-piece, and 
in brass. These are Saxophones. These new voices 
given to the orchestra, possess most rare and precious 
qualities. Soft and penetrating in the higher part, 
full and rich in the lower part, their medium has 
something profoundly expressive. It is, in short, a 
quality of tone sui generiSy presenting vague analo- 
gies with the sounds of the violoncello, of the clari- 
net and como inglese, and invested with a brazen 
tinge which imparts a quite peculiar accent. The 
body of the instrument is a parabolic cone of brass, 
provided with a set of keys. Agile,— fitted for the 
execution of passages of a certain rapidity, almost as 
much as for cantilena passages, — saxophones may 
figure with great advantage in all kinds of music ; 
but especially in slow and soft pieces. 

The quality of tone of the high notes of low sax- 
ophones, partakes something of painful and sorrow- 



ful; while that of their bafls notes, is, on the 
contrary, of a calm grandeur, so to speak, pontificaL 

All of them, — ^the bariton, and the bass, princi- 
pally — possess the faculty of swelling and diminish- 
ing their sound ; whence results, — in the lower ex- 
tremity of their scale,-— effects hitherto unheard, and 
quite peculiar to themselves, at the same time bearing 
some resemblance to those of the expressive organ. 
The quality of tone of the high saxophone is much 
more penetrating than that of clarinets in B\} and 
in Ct without having the piercing and often shrill 
brilliancy of the small clarmet in JS\^, As much 
may be said of the soprano. Clever composers will 
hereafter derive wondrous effects from saxophones 
associated with the clarinet family, or introduced in 
other combinations which it would be rash to attempt 
foreseeing. This instrument is played with great 
facility ; its fingering proceeding firom the fingering 
of the flute, and from that of the hautboy. Clarinet- 
players, already familiar with the mouthing, render 
themselves masters of its mechanism in a very short 
time. 

Saxophones are six in number : — ^the high, the 
soprano, the alto, the tenor, the baritone and the 
bass saxophone. 

M. Sax is about to produce a seventh, — ^the 
double-bass saxophone. 

The compass of each of them, is nearly the same ; 
and here is their scale, written for all on the G deft 
like that of clarinets, after the system proposed by 
M. Sax, and already adopted by composers :— 



With the chromatic intenrali.. 



High Saxophone 
inE^. 



Real sounds. 



i 



i 



P 



i 



With the chromatic intenrals 



Soprano 

Saxophone in C, 

orinBi? 



Real sounds of 

the Saxophone 

inBtr. 



i 



P 




.With the chromatic intenrals. 



Alto Saxophone 
in F, or in £t?. 



Efftctofthe 

Saxophone in F. 

That in the key 

of El? is a note 

lower. 




With the ehromatic intervals. 



Tenor Saxophone 
in C, or in Bt7. 

Effect of the 

Tenor Saxophone 

inC. That in 

the Key of Bl? 

is a note lower. 



i 



i 
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Baritone Sax- 
ophone in F, 
or in Ej^. 

Effect of the 
Baritone Saxo- 
phone in F. 
That in the key 
of Ei? is a note 
lower. 



Bass Sazophcme 
in C, or in BJZ 

Effect of the 

Bass Saxophone 

in C. That in 

the key of Bi? 

is a note lower. 



With the cliTomatio intervals. 
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With the chromfttio intervals. 
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Major and minor shakes are practicable on almost 
all the extent of the chromatic scale of the saxophone. 
Here are those which it is well to avoid ; — 
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M. Sax has also produced the family of sax-horns, 
of saxotrombas, and of sax-tubes, — brass instruments 
with a wide mouth-piece ; and with a mechanism of 
three, four, or five cylinders. 

SaX'Homs. 

Their sound is round, pure, full, equal, resounding, 
and of a perfect homogeneousness throughout all the 
extent of the scale. The changing keys of the sax- 
horn proceed, like those of the cornet a pistons, by 
descending ; commencing from the typical instru- 
ment, the small very-high sax-horn in C, which is 
at an octave above the cornet in C. The custom 
has obtained in France of writing all these instru- 
ments — as well as saxotrombas and sax-tubas, the 
lowest and the highest — on the G clef, as horns are 
written ; with this difference only, that if, for the 
horn in low C, we have to represent the real sound 
an octave below the note written on the G clef, we 
must — for certain very low instruments of Sax — 
represent it two octaves below. 

y_ With the chromatic intervals. 

Small very high 

Saxhorn, 
in C, or in bJ?. 



Effect of the 
small very high 

Saxhorn in C 

That in the key 

di Bj? is a note 

lower. 
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I Very difficult in 
the key of C. 
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The extreme lower notes are of rather a bad 
quality of tone, and this instrument should rarely be 



employed beneath the low A. But there is nothing 
more brilliant, more neat, more devoid of shrillness 
— notwithstanding their vivid appeal, — than all the 
notes of the latter octave. This quality of tone is 
besides so clear and so penetrating, that it allows a 
single very-high sax -horn to be distinguished through 
a considerable mass of other wind instruments. The 
very-high sax-horn in j^b is more used than the one 
in C; and although it is a note lower than the other, 
there is already much difficulty — or at least much 
care — for the performer to bring out the two last 
sounds : — 



B.eal sounds. 



In Bt7. 



i 



ztm: 
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It requires, therefore, to be very sparing of these 
precious notes, and to introduce them with skill. 

^/ With the chromatic intervals. 



Soprano Saxhorn 
in Et?. A fifth 
below the pre- 
ceding, in Bt?. 



Effect. 




Commencing with the soprano sax-horn in JEJj^, 
we will no longer indicate the first low note of the 
tube's resonance. It is too bad to be employed. 



i 



6 



We will merely forewarn composers that, if they 
indicate an instrument with four cylinders^ the chro- 
matic compass of the low part of this instrument no 

longer stops at the FJ, j ^ | but goes down to 

the first C. ^ y — 



1 



Alto Saxhorn 

inBi?. 
A fourth below 
the preceding. 



Effect. 



Tenor Saxhorn 
in £!?. A fifth 
below the pre- 
ceding. 



Effect. 



Baritone Sax- 
horn, and Bass 
Saxhorn in hp. 
A fourth below 
the preceding. 



Effect. 
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These two sax-Iionia, — the baritone and bass, — 
have the Bame compass in the high part of the 
instmment. The tube is only rather smaller for the 
baritone. The bass, which has almost always Tour 
cylinders, has a tube somewhat wider, which allows 
of ito descending lower and more eaailj'. 




There are, moreover, the low double-bass sax-horn 
in SU, and the drone sax -horn in Ii]p, which are at 
BD octave helow the two preceding ; but of which 
only the medium notes should be employed in a 
moderate movement. 

Saaxtrombas. 

These are brass instruments with month-piece, and 
with three, four, or five cylinders, like the preceding. 
Their tube, being more contracted, gives to the sound 
which it produces, a character more shrill,— par- 
taking at once of the quality of tone of the trumpet 
and of that of the bugle. 

The number of the members of the family of 
Boxotrombas equals that of sax-horiiB. They are 
disposed in the same order, from high to low ; and 
possess the same compass. 

Sax-Tttbtu. 

These are instruments with mouth-piece and a 
mechanism of three cylinders ; they are of enormous 
sonorousness, carrying far, and producing extraordi- 
nary effect in military bands intended to be heard in 
the open air. 

They sbonld be treated exactly like sax-horns ; 
merely taking into account the absence of the low 
double-basa in Hi;, and of the drone in Hif. 

Their shape — elegantly rounded — recalls that of 
antique trumpets on a grand scale. 
Tks Concertina. 

This is a small instrument, with plates of brass 
pat into vibration by a current of air. The accor- 
deon, which for some years was a musical toy, formed 
the groundwork of the concertina ; and subsequently, 
that of the melodium. The sound of the concertina 
is at once ^lenetrating and soft ; notwithstanding its 
weakness, it carries tolerably far : it allies itself well 
with the quality of tone of the harp, and with that 
of the pianoforte. Still more so, it unites with tlie 
sound of the melodium, which is now the head of its 
ifkmily. But there would be little advantage in 
calling such an association ; since the melodium has 



canpin 



a quality of tone an^ogons to that of &e concertina, 

produces the same effects, and moreover possesses 
many others which the concertina does not possess. 

The concertina is a kind of small elastic box ; 
which is held horizontally between both hands. It 
is played by means of knobs, pressed with the points 
of the fingers, and which, raising a valve, cause to 
pass over the plates or reeds of brass, the column of 
air supplied by a bellows placed between the two 
sides of the box. These sides are formed by two 
tablets : which hold, on the outside, the key-board 
of knobs ; and, on the inside, the vibrating plates. 
The bellows, having no valve, can only fill and empty 
itself by means of the set of reed-valves, which 
in-epire and ex-pire, each in turn, the air necessary 
for the vibration of the reeds. 

The concertina has its small family complete ; 
independently of its relrtfcmship with the melodium. 
There is the bass concertina, the alto, and the soprano. 
The bass concertina has the compass of the violon- 
cello ; the alto, that of the viola ; and the soprano, 
that of the violin. The soprano concertina is almost 
the only one used. 

We will presently give the compass of the con- 
certina ; which the popularity that it has acquired in 
England baa caused to be called the English 
concertina. 

It will be perceived, — in these two chromatic 
scales (one of which represents the notes of the left 
tablet, and the other those of the right tablet) — that 
the maker of the English concertina has establiahed, 
in the three first octaves, enharmonic intervals be- 
tween the Ap and the G4, and between the Ep and 
the d4, giving a little more elevation to the Ap than 
to the Gj, and to the Ep than to the Df ; thus 
conforming to the doctrine of the acousticians, — a 
doctrine entirely contrary to litepractice of musicians. 

This is a strange anomaly. 

It is very evident that the concertina, being an 
instrument with fixed sounds, tike the pianoforte, the 
organ, and the melodium, should, like these instm- 
ments, be tuned according to the law of temperament. 

In its present state, its enhannonic notes in fact 
prevent it from being played with a pianoforte, with 
an organ, or with a melodium, without producing 
discords when the musical phrase or the harmony 
introduce unisons between the enharmonic Abs or 
the Ctjs, the E|7b or the Dis of the concertina, and 
these same notes temperamcnted on the other instm- 
ment ; since the Ab and the Of, as well as the Eb 
and the D^ , are identical on the instruments tuned 
in temperament, while they are not so on the con- 
certina ; and that neither the one nor the other of 
the enharmonic sounds (Ab and G4 of the concertina) 
will bo in strict unison with the Ap or the Gj of 
the temperamcnted instrument, which preserves the 
middle between the two sounds of the concertina. 
Moreover, the effect of this disposition of a portion 
of the scale will be still more frightful, if the con- 
certina play a duet wilh an instrument having 
moveable sounds, such as the violin : musical prac- 
tice, musical sense, the ear, in short, of all people 
with whom modern music is cultivated, estabtishiug, 
that, in certain cases, those notes called " leading" 
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obedient to the attrsotion exercised over them by 
their v/pper tonic, end the minor leventhi and ninths, 
obedient to tho attraction of the upper note npon 
which they make their Teaolntion, the liret, the lead- 
ing note, may become slightly sharper than it wonld 
be in the temperamented scale, and the second 
slightly flatter. 

"'-"— BUglulT ib tip. 




The GJt {too JUit) of the concertina could not, 
then, be in tnne with the G£ (too gkarp) of the 
violin ; nor the Af {too tharp) or the one, with the 
Ab {toojlat) of the other : each of the performers, 
obeying two dianiBtrically oppobite laws (the law of 
the calculation of vibrations, and the musical law), 
if the violinist, yielding to ttie necessity of effectbg 
atrict unison, did not play in such manner as to 
assimilate with the sound (whatever it might be) of 
the instrument having fixed intonations, — and, in 
consequence, really false. This takes place even — in 
less proportions, and without hurting the ear, — un- 
consciously with violins, when these latter play with 
the pianoforte and other temperamented instruments. 
But the fantastic proceeding, which should reconcile 
the system of the English concertina, with the mu- 
sical system of ascending leading notes, and descend- 
ing sevenths, would consist in adopting the exact 
reverse of the acoustician's opinion on the enhar- 
monics, by employing tho Ap in place of the GJ, 
and vice-iEerso. The violin executing then this pas- 
isically, 



wonld find itself nearly in nnison with the concertina 
executing the same passage written in this abaord 
way, — 



This ancient endeavour of the aconsticiana to 
introduce at all risks the result of thur calculations 
into the practice of an art, baaed emeaally on tha 
gtvdy of the impretsiont produced iv aoundt upon 
the human ear, is no longer inaintainabie now-a-daya. 

So true is it, that Music rejects it with energy ; 
and can only exist by rejecting it. 

So true is it, even, that the contrary modiiicationa 
of the interval, between tmo tounds which are mu- 
tually attracted (in musical practice), are extremely 
delicate gradations, which artists and singers should 
employ with great precaution, from which orchestral 
performers should in general abstain, and which 
composers, with the due foreught of their office, 
should treat in an especial manner. 

So true is It, in short, that the immense majority 
of musicians instinctively avoid them, in harmonious 
combinations. Whence it results that the Bounds 
so-called irreconcilable hy the acousticians, ore per- 
fectly reconciled by mnsical practice ; and that those 
relations declared false by calculation, are accepted 
as true by the ear, which takes no account of inap- 
preciable differences, nor of the reasonings of ma- 
thematicians. There is scarcely a modern score, 
where, either to iacilitate execution, or for some other 
reason, — nay, frequently without any reason, — the 
composer has not written hannonial or melodial 
passages, at once in the sharpened hey for one portion 
of the orchestra or choir, and in ^e flattened hey 
for the other ; — 
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Or nnder the ap- 
pmnmem of two dif- 
ferent keys, of which 
only two notes are in 
enharmonic relation; 
as in this passage from 
Weber's Freyekutz : 



Violoncellos and Donble-hassei. 




Trombones. 



w 
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Here, the violoncellos and the double-basses seem 
to play in G minor, while the trombones appear to 
play in Bff minor. 

In this example, if the violoncellos and the donble- 
basses made their F j| too sharp, and if the trombones 
made their Gb too flat, doubtless a discord would be 
heard ; but supposing that the execution is good, this 
need not be the case ; then, the two sounds,— -each of 
which has a tendency contrary to that of the other, 
— will be perfectly in tune together. 

On all such occasions, the orchestra becomes a 
large temperamented instrument. It becomes so, 
even, in a number of other cases; and when the 
musicians who constitute it, are not aware of the fact. 

In the celebrated chorus of demons, in his Orfeo, 
Gluck has established an enharmonic relation between 
two parts, in an indeterminate key. I allude to the 
passage, on which J. J. Eousseau and others have 
written so many follies, grounded upon the difiPerence 
which they believed they discovert between the GJ? 
and the F j|. 

1st Orchestra. 

Violins, Violas, 

& Basses. 

{Pizzicato.) 



Orvko. 




Choms. 



Snd Orehestra. 
Violins, Violas, 

Ss Basses. 
{WiOk Uke bow,) 



Spectres I 
Tenors and Basses. 
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Nod, 
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If it were true that the execution permitted any 
difference to be perceived here between the Fjt of 
the chorus and the Gb of the basses (pizzicato), this 
difference — I repeat— could produce only an intoler- 
able and anti -musical discord; the ear would be 
revolted, and that is all. Far from this, the hearer 
is profoundly stirred by an emotion of awe, — most 
grand, and musical. He knows not, it is true, the 
precise key that he hears. Is it B]p ? Is it 6? mi- 
nor ? He cannot tell, — ^he cares little ; but nothing 
hurts his ear in the association of the various instru- 
mental and vocal parts. The F^ of the chorus, and 
of the second orchestra, produces the prodigious 
effect we feel, on account of the unexpected way in 
which it is introduced, and the accent of wildness 
imparted by this indefiniteness of key, — and not on 
account of its assumed and monstrous discordance 
with the Gb« One must be, moreover, childishly 
ignorant of the phenomena of sound, not to be aware 
that this discordance could not in any case cause the 
effect produced, since the Gb pizzicato of several 
basses playing piano is necessarily covered, — or. 



more properly, extinguished, — by the sudden en- 
trance of fifty or sixty men*s voices in unison, and 
by all the rest of the mass of stringed instruments 
attacking (with the bow) the FJLJbrtissimo. 

These ridiculous arguings, these ramblings of men 
of letters, these absurd conclusions of the learned, 
possessed — all of them — ^with the mania of speaking 
and writing upon an art of which they are ignorant, 
can have no other result than that of making musi- 
cians laugh. But it is a pity : knowledge, eloquence, 
genius, should always remain surrounded by the 
admiration and respect due to them. 

After this long digression, I return to the English 
concertina ; of which, this is the barbarous scale :— 



Notes of the left tablet. 



^•JNoies 01 tne len taoiet. 



Notes of the right tablet. 
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The concertina, notwithstanding the disposition 
of the preceding example, is written on a single line, 
and on the G clef. The shake is practicable on all 
the notes of the scale ; less easily, however, in the 
lower extremity. The double shake (in thirds) is 
easy. 

Diatonic and chromatic passages, or arpeggios, of 
tolerable rapidity, maybe executed on this instrument. 

It is possible to add to the principal part, — if not 
several other complicated parts, as on the pianoforte 
and organ, — at least a second part proceeding nearly 
paraleUy with the melody, and struck chords of four 
to six notes, or richer still : — 



^^Hrj^^^ 
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The German concertina — much used also in Eng- 
land — is not constructed on the system of the pre- 
cedin&r. Its scale, which extends farther below (it 

fi I I 

goes down to and Bb), J/ ~ -i r-" 



contains no 



-^^ 



enharmonic interval. It is consequently constructed 
according to the law of temperament. 

The compass of concertinas varies with the num- 
ber of keys, knobs, or stops, given to t^em ; and this 
number changes according to the caprice of the 
makers. Finally, this instrument — ^like the guitar 
— requires, that the composer who would turn it to 
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advantageous account, should have a knowledge of 
its mechanism, and be able to play it himself, more 
or less well. 

T%e Melodium Organ (Alexandre's), 

This instrument has a key -board, like the organ 
built with pipes. Its sound results — like that of the 
concertina, — from the vibration of free metallic 
reeds, over which passes a current of air. This 
current of air is produced by a bellows, put in motion 
by the feet of the performer ; and according to the 
mode in which the feet act upon this blowing me- 
chanism, in certain conditions wherein the instrument 
may be placed, the sounds acquire more or less 
intensity. 

The melodium organ thus possesses crescendo and 
diminuendo ; it is expressive. Hence the name of 
" Register of Expression," given to the particular 
mechanism it possesses. The fingering of the key- 
board, is the same as that of the organ key-board. 
It is written on two lines, and even on three ; like 
the organ. Its compass is five octaves : — 



p 



:w2: 



I 



Chromatically. 



^ 



I 



This compass, however, is not limited to the 
above, for melodiums with more than one stop. The 
number of stops is very variable. The most simple 
melodium — the one with a single stop, of which we 
have just shown the compass, — contains two different 
qualities of tone ; the quality of tone of the como 
inglese for the left half of the key-board, and that 
of the flute for the right half. 

The others, — according to the will of the maker, 
—may have, by different combinations, bassoon, 
clarion, flute, clarinet, fife, and hautboy stops (so 
called, on account of the analogy which then exists 
between the quality of tone of the melodium, and 
that of those instruments) ; and moreover, the Orand 
stop, the Fortey and the JExpressive. These stops 
give to the melodium a compass of seven octaves, 
idthough its key -board has only five. 

They are placed at the command of the performer 
by means of a mechanism like that of the organ, 
placed on each side of the body of the instrument, 
and put in action by drawing forward a wooden 
handle with either hand. 

Some other stops are obtained by a similar me- 
chanism, placed beneath the body of the instrument, 
and which are moved by pressure from left to right, 
and from right to left, with the knee of the per- 
former. This mechanism constitutes what is called 
" the register." 

The melodium does not possess the movable stdps 
of the organ, the effect of which excites in many 
people a traditional admiration ; but which, in reality, 
have a horrible tendency to noise ; it has only double 
and single octave stops, by means of which each 
key makes speak, with its note, the octave and the 



double octave of this note, or the double octave 
without the single, or even the upper octave and the 
lower octave of this note at the same time. 

Many ignorant players and lovers of noise, make 
deplorable use of these octave stops. Thence resnlts 
also a barbarism, less, it is true, than that of the 
movable stops of the organ, which give to each note 
the simultaneous sound of the two other notes of the 
major common chord, that is to say, of its major 
third, and of its fifth ; but still an actual barbarism, 
because, — besides the harmonic thickening produced, 
— it necessarily introduces into the harmony the most 
frightful disorder, by the inevitable inversion and 
spreading of the chords : since ninths thus produce 
seconds and sevenths ; seconds, sevenths and tiinthe ; 
fifths, fourths ; fourths, fifths, &c. ; and because, in 
order to remain in true musical condition with such 
stops, it would be needful to use them only in pieces 
written in counterpoint invertahle in octave, — which 
is not done. 

It is to the ignorance of the middle ages, groping 
blindly for laws of harmony, that we nmst doubtless 
attribute the introduction of these monstrosities into 
organs ; which mere custom has preserved and 
transmitted to us, and which we must hope will by 
degrees disappear 

The sounds of the melodium being of rather slow 
emission, like the sounds of the organ with pipes, 
render it better adapted to the legato style than to 
any other ; and peculiarly suitable to sacred music, 
to soft and tender melodies, of slow movement. 

Pieces of a skipping, petulant, or violent character, 
executed on the melodium, will always attest — in my 
opinion— the bad taste of the performer, the igno- 
rance of the composer, or the bad taste and ignorance 
of both. 

To impart to the sounds of the melodium a reli- 
gious and dreamy character, — to render them sus- 
ceptible of all the inflexions of the human voice, and 
* of the majority of instruments, — such is the object 
M. Alexandre has both proposed and accomplished. 

The melodium is at once a Church instrument, 
and a Theatre instrument ; a drawing-room, and a 
concert-room instrument. It occupies but little 
space ; and it is portable. It is therefore a servant 
of indisputable utility for composers and amateurs. 
Since Messrs. Meyerbeer, Halevy, Verdi, have em- 
ployed the organ in their dramatic works, how many 
provincial theatres in France, and even Germany, 
not possessing organs, have found difficulty in exe- 
cuting these works ; and to how many mutilations 
and re-arrangements (more or less clumsy) of scores, 
this absence of organs has given rise I The directors 
of these theatres would now be inexcusable to tole- 
rate such misdeeds ; since, for a very moderate sum, 
they may have — in lieu of an organ with pipes — a 
melodium organ very nearly sufficing to replace it. 

The same thing applies to small churches, where 
music hitherto has not been possible. A melodium, 
played by a musician of good sense, might and could 
introduce there harmonic civilization ; and cause, in 
time, a banishment of those grotesque bowlings 
which still, in such places, mingle with religious 
service. 
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Piatut and Mehdiums (by Aleieandre) tvitk 
prolonged eound. 

The prolongation of tound is the most important 
recent musical invention that baa been brought into 
key-boarded inatnimentB. This invention, applied 
now-a-days to pianoB and melodium organs, gives 
the player the power of sustaining for an indefinite 
time, by a simple movement of his knee, a note, a 
chord, or an arpeggio, in all the compass of the 
key-board, after his fingers have ceased to press the 
keys. And during this steadv sustaining of a larger 
or less number of notes, the player, having bis hands 
at liberty, can not only strike and make speak other 
notes which make no part of the sustained chord, 
bnt also the prolonged notes themselves. It will at 
once be perceived to what a multitude of various 
and charming combinations this invention affords 
scope on the melodium organ and piano. They are 
sbeolate orchestral effects : and of the nature of 
those which are produced when the stringed instru- 
ments execute four or five parts diversely designed 
anudst a sostained harmony of tbe wind instruments 
(fintes, hautboys, and clarinets) ; or, better still, like 
those which result from a piece in several parts, 
played by wind instriiments, during a banuonions 
tiolding-on of divided violins ; or when the harmony 
and tbe melody are moving above or below a pedal 
point. 

Moreover, the effect of prolongation may take 
place with different degreea of intensity, on the me- 
lodium; according as the ^Vte-register which is 
appended to it be opened or shut. 

Two knee-pieaes are placed beneath the key-board 
in such a way as to be readily put in action by a 
touch of the player's knees. The one, — the right, — 
produces the prolongation of tbe sonnda on the right 
half of tbe key-board ; the other prolongs them on 
the olber half. In order to prolong tbe sound, the 
key should ba pnt down at tbe same time that tbe 
knee-piece is pressed. Thus : — 



if it be wished to atop the sustaining of the eoands, 
a second pressure of the knee stops it immediately ; 
thus — 



But if this fresh pressure on the knee-pieco atop 
tbe effect of prolongation produced by tbe preceding 

pressure, it is also immediately replaced by a freah 
effect, if one or more fresh keys be struck at the 




If it be wished, after a brief chord, to produce 
the prolongation of a single note of thia chord, the 
movement of the knee most be made only after 
quitting the keys corresponding with the sonnds that 
are not desired to be held on, but while the finger 
still presses the key of tbe note wished to be sus- 
tained ; after which, the band becomes entirely free. 
A similar series of movements is made for changing 
tbe notes held on; besides another supplementary 
movement, while the finger still puts down the key 
of that note desired to be soslained, for stopping the 
prolongation of those notes of the chord not required 




TbiB applies indifferently to both knee-pieces,— 
whether for tbe piano or for the melodium. 

It is necessary, in writing for the piano or organ 
melodium with prolonged sounds, to employ at least 
three lines, and often four ; reserving, in this latter 
case, the upper line for the high or intermediat« 
sustained-notes, and tbe lower line for tbe low au- 
tained-notes. The two middle lines then remain for 
the parts exeiaited by tbe two hands : — 
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Right knee. 
1 



Prolongation. 




Prolongation. 



The OctO'hass. 

M. Vnillaume, a mnsical -instrument maker of 
Paris, whose excellent violins are so much esteemed, 
has just enriched the family of stringed instruments 
by a fine and powerful member, — the octo-bass. 

This instrument is not — ^as many imagine — ^the 
low octave of the double-bass ; it is but the low oc- 
tave of the violoncello. It consequently descends 
lower — by a third — than the four-stringed double- 
bass. 

It has only three strings, tuned in fifth and fourth : 



m 



:a: 



i 



8va. Dasa. 

The left-hand fingers of the player not being 
sufficiently long, nor sufficiently strong, to act fitly 
on the strings (for the octo-bass is of colossal 
dimension), Mr. Vuillaume has contrived a set of 
movable keys, which, pressing the strings with 
energy, bring them on to frets placed on the neck of 
the instrument, for producing the tones and semi- 
tones. These keys are moved by levers, which the 
left hand seizes and draws up and down behind the 
neck of the instrument ; and by seven other pedal - 
keys, upon which the foot of the player acts. 

It suffices to say that the octo-bass cannot execute 
any rapid succession ; and that it must have assigned 
to it a special part, difiFering in many respects from 
the double-bass part. Its compass is an octave and 
a fifth only : — 

Chromaticallf, 



jtJC 



8va. hassa. 

This instrument has sounds of remarkable power 
and beauty, — full and strong, without roughness. It 
would be of admirable effect in a large orchestra ; 
and all Festival orchestras, where the number of the 
instrumentalists amounts to more than 150, should 
have at least three. 



Left knee. 



We shall not here contest the opinion that i&kdiB 
to consider the recent inventions of instrument* 
makers as fatal to Musical Art These inveiitions 
exercise, in their sphere, the same influence that all 
marches of civilization exercise ; the abuse that may 
be made of them, — ^that even which indisputably is 
made — ^proves nothing against their value. 

The Orchestra. 

The orchestra may be considered as a large 
instrument capable of uttering at once or successively 
a multitude of sounds of different kinds; and of 
which the power is mediocre or colossal, according 
as it comprises the whole or a part only of those 
executive means belonging to modem music, and 
according as those means are well or ill chosen and 
placed in acoustic conditions more or less favorable. 

The performers of all kinds, whose assemblage 
constitutes it, thus seem to be its strings, its tubes, 
its pipes, its plains of wood or metal; machines 
intelligent it is true, but subject to the action of an 
immense key-board, played upon by the conductor, 
under the direction of the composer. 

I have already said, I believe, that it seemed to 
me impossible to indicate how fine orchestral effects 
are to be found ; and that this faculty,— developed 
doubtless by practice and rational observation, — -is 
like the faculties of melody, of expression, and even 
of harmony ; and is of the number of those precious 
gifts which the musician -poet, the inspired inventor, 
must receive from Nature herself. 

But certainly it may be demonstrated easily, and 
in a method almost exact, the art of making arches^ 
tras fit to render faithfully compositions of all shapes 
and dimensions. 

Theatrical orchestras and concert orchestras should 
be distinguished the one from the other. The former, 
in certain respects, are generally inferior to the latter. 

The place occupied by the musicians, their disposal 
on a horizontal plane or on an inclined plane, in an 
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enclosed space with three sides, or in the very centre 
of a room, with reverherators formed by hard bodies 
fit for sending back the sound, or soft bodies which 
absorb and interrupt the vibrations, and more or less 
near to the performers, are all of great importance. 
JReverberators are indispensable; they are to be 
found variously situated in all enclosed spaces. The 
nearer they are to the point whence the sounds 
proceed, the more potent is their influence. 

This is why there is no sttch thing as music in the 
open air. The most enormous orchestra placed in 
the middle of an extensive garden open on all sides 
— ^like that of the Tuileries — would produce no effect 
The reverberation from the palace walls even, were 
it placed against them, is insufficient; the sound 
instantaneously losing itself on all the other sides. 
An orchestra of a thousand wind instruments, with 
a chorus of two thousand voices, placed in a plain, 
would not have a twentieth part of the musical action 
that an ordinary orchestra of eighty players with a 
chorus of a hundred voices would have if well dis- 
posed in the concert-room at the Conservatoire. 
The brilliant effeet produced by military bands in 
the streets of great towns comes in support of this 
statement, which it seems to contradict. B^it the 
music is not then in the open air; the walls of high 
houses skirting the streets right and left, avenues of 
trees^ the fronts of grand palaces, neighbouring mo- 
numents, all serve as reverberators; the sound 
revolves and circulates freely in the circumscribed 
space thus surrounding it, before escaping by the 
points left open ; but let the military band, pursuing 
its march, and continuing to play, leave the large 
street for a plain devoid of trees and habitations, and 
the diffusion of its sounds is immediate, the orchestra 
vanishes, there is no more music. 

The best way of disposing the performers, in a 
room whose dimensions are proportioned to their 
number, is to raise them one above another by a 
series of steps, arranged in such a way that each row 
may send out its sounds to the hearer without any 
intermediate obstacle. 

All well-organised concert orchestras should be 
thus arranged in steps. If it have been erected in 
a theatre, the stage should be completely closed in at 
the back, at the sides both right and left, and above, 
by an enclosure of wooden planks. 

If, on the contrary, it be erected in a room dedi- 
cated to the purpose, or in a church where it occupies 
one of the extremities, and if, as it frequently hap- 
pens in such cases, the back of this space be formed 
of massive building which sends back with too much 
force and hardness the sound of the instruments 
placed against it, the force of the reverberation may 
easily be mitigated, — ^and consequently the too grealb 
resounding, — by hanging up a certain number "if 
draperies, and by bringing together at this point suot ' 
bodies as will break the motion of the waves of sound. 

Owing to the construction of our theatres, and to 



21 First Violins. 
20 Second do. 
18 Violas. 

8 First Violoncellos. 

7 Second do. 
10 Double- Basses. 

4 Harps. 

2 Piccolo Flutes. 

2 Large Flutes. 



2 Hautboys. 
1 Corno Inglese. 



the exigencies of dramatic representation, this am- 
phitheatrical disposal is not possible for orchestras 
intended for the performance of operas. The 
instrumentalists brought together, on the contrary, 
in the lowest central point of the theatre, before the 
footlights, and on a horizontal plane, are deprived of 
the majority of the advantages resulting from the 
arrangement I have just indicated for a concert 
orchestra : hence, what lost effects, what unperceived 
delicate gradations in opera orchestras, in spite of 
the most admirable execution ! The difference is 
such, that composers are almost compelled to bear 
this in mind, and not to instrument their dramatic 
scores quite in the same way, as symphonies, masses, 
or oratorios, intended for concert-rooms and churches. 

Opera orchestras were always formerly composed 
of a number of stringed instruments proportioned to 
the mass of other instruments ; but it has not been 
thus for many years. A comic-opera orchestra in 
which there were only two flutes, two hautboys, two 
clarinets, two horns, two bassoons, rarely two trum- 
pets, and hardly ever any kettle-drums, had enough 
then in nine first violins, eight second violins, six 
violas, seven violoncellos, and six double-basses ; but 
as four horns, three trombones, two trumpets, a long 
drum, and cymbals figure there now-a-days, without 
the number of stringed instruments having been 
increased, the balance is destroyed, the violins are 
scarcely to be heard, and the result of the whole is 
detestable. The orchestra of the grand opera, where 
there are, beside the wind instruments already named, 
two comets a pistons and an ophicleide, then the 
instruments of percussion, and sometimes six or eight 
harps — has not enough either in twelve first violins, 
eleven second violins, eight violas, ten violoncellos, 
and eight double-basses ; it should have at least fif- 
teen first violins, fourteen second violins, ten violas, 
and twelve violoncellos, which would be well left 
unused in all those pieces where the accompaniments 
are to be very soft. 

The proportions of a comic -opera orchestra would 
suffice for a concert orchestra intended for the 
performance of Haydn's and Mozarfs symphonies. 

A larger number of stringed instruments would 
even be, on several occasions, too much for the deli- 
cate effects which these two masters have usually 
assigned to the flutes, hautboys, and bassoons alone. 

For Beethoven's symphonies, Weber's overtures, 
and modern compositions conceived in the grand and 
impassioned style, there needs, on the contrary, the 
mass of violins, violas, and basses which I have just 
indicated for the grand opera. 

But the finest concert orchestra, for a room scarcely 
larger than that of the Conservatoire, — the most 
complete, the richest in gradations, in varieties of 
tone, the most majestic, the most powerful, and at 
the same time the most soft and smooth, would be an 
orchestra thus composed : — 

3 Trombones \ o m^„^* „ > or 3 
Tenors. I 2 Tenors, ^ 

1 Great Bass Trombone. 

1 Ophicleide in JB\? (or a Bass- 
Tuba). 

2 Pairs of Kettle-Drums, and 4 



2 Clarinets. 

1 Corno di Bassetto, or one Bass- 

Clarinet. 
4 Bassoons 
4 Horns with Cylinders. 

2 Trumpets wiUi Cylinders. \ ^ ^.^xv.j.^x^'^^^ 
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If a choral compoeition were to be executed, sncfa an orchestra would require :- 



C Firsts 
46 Sopranos < and 

^^Seconds. 



r Firsts 
40 Tenors < and 

(^Seconds. 



r Firsts 
40 Basses < and 

(^Secunds. 



By doubling or tripling in the same proportiohSy ., 
and in the same order, this mass of performers, a 
magnificent Festival orchestra might doubtless be ob- 
tained. But it is erroneous to believe that all orchestras 
should be constituted according to this system, based 
on the predominance of stringed instruments ; very 
admirable results may be obtained from a contrary 
system. The stringed instruments, — too weak to 
prevail over masses of clarinets and brass instruments, 
-^then serve as a harmonious link with the thrilling 
sounds of the wind instruments; softening their 
brilliancy in some cases, and animating their effect in 
others, by means of the tremolo, which renders mu- 
sical even the roll of the drums by blending with them. 

Common sense tells the composer — unless he be 
compelled to a different course by any particular form 
of orchestra — that he should combine his mass of 
performers according to the style and character of 
the work he brings forth ; and according to the na- 
ture of the principal effects which the subject induces. 
Thus, in a Requiem, and in order to deliver musically 
the grand images of this hymn of the dead, I have 
employed four small orchestras of brass instruments 
(trumpets, trombones, comets, and ophicleides), 
placed at reciprocal distance, at the four corners of 
the main orchestra, formed of an imposing body of 
stringed instruments, of all the other wind instru- 
ments doubled and tripled, and of ten dnimmers 
playing on eight pairs of kettle-drums tuned in dif- 
ferent keys. It is quite certain that the particular 
effects obtained by this novel form of orchestra, were 
absolutely unattainable by any other. 

There occurs here an opportunity to remark upon 
the importance of the various points of procedure 
for the sounds. Certain parts of an orchestra are 
intended by the composer to interrogate and answer 
each other ; now, this intention can only be made 
manifest and of fine effect, by causing the groups 
between which the dialogue occurs to be placed at 
sufficient mutual distance. The composer should 
therefore, in his score, appoint for them severally the 
disposal which he judges proper. 

For the drums, long drums, cymbals, and kettle- 
drums, for instance, if they be employed to strike 
certain rhythms all at once — after the common mode 
of proceeding — they may remain together ; but if 
they have to execute an interlocutory rhythm, of 
which one fragment is struck by the long drums and 
cymbals, and the other by the kettle-drums and 
drums, there is no doubt the effect will be incompar- 
ably better, finer, and more interesting, by placing 
the two masses of instruments of percussion at the 
two extremities of the orchestra, and consequently 
at a sufficient distance from one another. Hence it 
arises, that the constant uniformity of the executive 
masses is one of the great obstacles to the production 
of sterling and really new works ; it besets com- 
posers more from old custom, routine, laziness, and 
want of reflection, than from motives of economy, — 



motives unfortunately but too important, in France 
especially, where Music is so far from forming a part 
of the moral being of the nation, where the govern- 
ment does everything for theatres, and nothing at all 
for music properly so called, where great capitalists 
are ready to give 50,000f. and more for some great 
master's picture, because that represents an intriTtsio 
value, yet would not lay out 60f. to render feasible, 
once a year, some solemnity worthy of a nation like 
ours, and fitted to display the very numerous musical 
resources which it really possesses without the 
capability of making them of use. 

It would nevertheless be curious to try for once, 
in a composition written ad hoc, the simultaneous 
employment of all the musical forces which might 
be gathered together in Paris. Supposing that a 
master had at his disposal, in a vast space adapted 
for this purpose by an architect who should be well 
versed in acoustics and a good musician, he ought, 
before writing, to determine with precision the plan 
and arrangement of this immense orchestra, and then 
to keep them always present to his mind while 
writing. It is obvious that it would be of the 
highest importance, in the employment of so enor- 
mous a musical mass, to take account of the distance 
or the nearness of the different groups which com- 
pose it ; and this condition is one of the most essen- 
tial in deriving the utmost advantage from it, and in 
calculating with certainty the scope of its effects. 
Until now, at the Festivals, merely the ordinary 
orchestra and chorus have been heard quadrupled or 
quintupled in their several parts, according to the 
greater or less number of the performers ; but in the 
case proposed it would be quite another affair ; and 
the composer who should attempt exhibiting all the 
prodigious and innumerable resources of such an 
instrument, would assuredly have to fulfil an entirely 
new task. 

Here, then, is how — with time, care, and the ne- 
cessary outlay — ^it could be effected in Paris. The 
disposal of the groups would remain at the will, and 
subject to the particular intentions, of the composer ; 
the instruments of percussion, which exercise an 
irresistible influence on the rhythm, and which always 
lag when they are far fVom the conductor, should 
always be placed sufficiently near him to be able 
instantaneously and strictly to obey the slightest 
variations of movement and measure : — 

120 Violins, divided into two, or three, and four 

parts. 
40 Violas, divided or not into firsts and seconds ; 

and of which ten at least should be ready 

to play, when needed, the Viole d'amonr. 
45 Violoncellos, divided or not into firsts and 

seconds. 
18 DoublerBasses with 3 strings, tuned in fifths 

(G, T), A). 
15 other Double-Basses with 4 strings, tuned in 

fourths (E, A, D, G). 
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4 Octo-Basses. 
6 Large Flat^. 

4 Third-Flutes (in Ub)t improperly called in F. 
2 Octave Piccolo Flutes. 

2 Piccolo Flutes (in 2>b), improperly called 

in»JB7b. 
6 Haatboys. 
6 Comi Inglesi. 

5 Saxophones. 

4 Bassons-quinte. 
12 Bassoons. 

4 Small Clarinets (in E\?). 
8 Clarinets (in C, or in jBb, or in A). 

3 Bass-Clarinets (in BJ^). 

16 Horns (of which six should be with pistons). 
8 Trumpets. 

6 Cornets h Pistons. 

4 Alto-Trombones. 
6 Tenor-Trombones. 

2 Great Bass-Trombones. 

1 Ophicleide in C. 

2 Ophideides in S]^, 

2 Bass-Tubas. 
80 Harps. 

30 Pianofortes. 

1 very low Organ, provided with stops of at 

least 16 feet. 
8 Pairs of Kettle-Drums (10 Drummers). 
6 Drums. 

3 Long Drums. 

4 Pairs of Cymbals. 
6 Triangles. 

6 Sets of Bells. 
12 Pairs of Ancient Cymbals (in different keys). 

2 very low Great Bells. 
2 Gongs. 

4 Pavilions Chinois. 



467 Instrumentalists. 

40 Children Sopranos (firsts and seconds). 
100 Women Sopranos (firsts and seconds). 
100 Tenors (firsts and seconds). 
120 Basses (nrsts and seconds). 



360 Chorus-singers. 

It will be perceived that in this aggregate of 827 
performers, the chorus-singers do not predominate ; 
and even thus, there would be much difficulty in 
collecting in Paris three hundred and sixty voices of 
any excellence, — so little is the study of singing at 
present cultivated or advanced. 

It would evidently be necessary to adopt a style of 
extraordinary breadth, each time the entire mass 
should be put in action; reserving the delicate 
effects, the light and rapid movements, for small 
bands which the author could easily arrange, and 
make them discourse together in the midst of this 
musical multitude. 

Beside the radiant colours which this myriad of 
different qualities in tone would give out at every 
moment, there would be unheard-of harmonic effects 
to be deduced from them. 



From the division into eight or ten parts of the 
120 violins, aided by the 40 violas, in their high 
notes, for the angelic aerial accent, and for the 
pianissimo tint 

From the division of the violoncellos and double- 
basses below in slow movements, for the melancholy 
fifligious accent, and for the mezzo forte tint 

FVom the union, in a small baria, of the very low 
notes of the clarinet family, for the gloomy accent, 
and for the forte and mszzo forte tints. 

From the union, in a small band, of the low notes 
of the hautboys, comi inglesi, and bassons-quinte, 
mingled with the low notes of the large flutes, for 
the religiously mournful accent, and the piano tint. 

From the union, in a small band, of the low notes 
of the ophideides, bass-tuba, and horns, mingled 
with the pedals of the tenor-trombones, with the 
lowest notes of the bass-trombones, and of the 16 feet 
stop (open flute) of the organ, for profoundly grave, 
religious, and calm accents, and in the piano tint. 

From the union, in a small band, of the highest 
notes of the small clarinets, flutes, and piccolo flutes, 
for the shrill accent, and the forte tint 

From the union, in a small band, of the horns, 
trumpets, comets, trombones, and ophideides, for a 
pompous and brilliant accent, and for the forte tint 

From the union, in a large band, of the 30 harps 
with the entire mass of bowed instmments playing 
pizzicato, and thus forming together another gigantic 
harp with nine hundred and thirty-^four strings, for 
graceful, brilliant, and voluptuous accents, in all tints 
and gradations. 

From the union of the 30 pianofortes with the six 
sets of bells, the twelve pairs of ancient cymbals, 
the six triangles (which might be tuned, like the 
ancient cymbals, in different keys), and the four 
pavilions chinois, constituting a metallic orchestra of 
percussion, for joyous and brilliant accents, in the 
mezzo foyrte tint. 

From the union of the eight pairs of kettle-drams 
with the six drams, and the three long drams, form- 
ing a small orchestra of percussion, and almost ex- 
clusively rhythmical, for the menacing accent, in all 
tints. 

From the mixture of the two gongs, the two bells, 
and the three large cymbals, with certain chords of 
trombones, for the lugubrious and sinister accent, in 
the mezzo forte tint. 

How to enumerate all the harmonic aspects under 
which each of these different groups associated with 
other groaps either sympathetic or antipathetic with 
them would appear ! 

There might be given grand duets between the 
band of wind instruments and the stringed band. 

Between one of these two bands and the choras ; 
or between the choras and the harps and pianofortes 

A grand trio between the choras in unison and in 
octave, the wind instruments in unison and in octave^ 
and the violins, violas, and violoncellos also in unisot 
and in octave. 

This same trio accompanied by a rhythmical form 
designed by all the instruments of percussion, the 
double-basses, the harps, and the pianofortes. 
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A simple chorus, double or triple, without 
accompaniment. 

An air for violins, violas, and violoncellos togetJier, 
or for wooden wind instruments together, or for brass 
instruments together, accompanied by a vocal hand. 

An air for sopranos, or for tenors, or for basses, or 
for all the voices in octave, accompanied by all 
instrumental band, 

A small choir singing, accompanied by the large 
choir, and by some instruments. 

A small band playing, accompanied by the large 
orchestra, and by some voices. 

A grand deep melody, executed by all the bowed 
basses; and accompanied above by the violins 
divided, and the harps and pianofortes. 

A grand deep melody, executed by all the wind 
basses and the organ ; and accompanied above by the 
flutes, hautboys, clarinets, and the violins divided. 

Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

The system of rehearsals requisite for this colossal 
orchestra cannot be doubtful ; it is that which must 
be adopted whenever there may be the intention of 
getting up a work of grand dimensions, the plan of 
which is complex, and certain parts or the whole of 
which offers difficulties in performance; it is the 
system of partial rehearsals. This is how the con- 
ductor will have to proceed in this analytical 
operation. 

I take for granted that he knows thorotLghly, and 
in its minutest details, the score which he is about 
to have performed. He will first appoint two sub- 
conductors, who should — marking the beats of the 
bar in the general rehearsals — keep their eyes conti- 
nually upon him, in order to communicate the move- 
ment to those masses too far removed from the centre. 
He will then select rehearsers for each of the vocal 
and instrumental groups. 

He will first make them rehearse themselves, that 
they may be well instructed in the way in which they 
will have to direct the portion of study allotted to 
them. 

The first rehearser will rehearse isolatedly the first 
sopranos, then the seconds, and then the firsts and 
seconds together. 

The second rehearser will practise in the same 
way the first and second tenors. 

The third rehearser will do the same by the basses. 
After which, three choirs, each composed ot a third 
of the total mass, will be formed ; and then lastly, 
the whole chorus will be practised together. 

As an accompaniment to these choral studies, either 
an organ, or a pianoforte may be used ; assisted by 
a few wind instruments, violins and basses. 

The sub-conductors and the orchestral rehearsers 
will practise isolatedly in the same way : — 

Istly. The first and second violins separately; 
then all the violins together. 

2ndly. The violas, violoncellos, and double-basses 
separately ; then all together. 

Srdly. The entire mass of bowed instruments. 

4thly. The harps alone. 

5thly. The pianofortes alone. 

6th1y. The harps and pianofortes together. 



7thly. The wooden wind instruments alone 

8thly. The brass wind instruments alone. 

9thly. All the wind instruments together. 

lOthly. The instruments of percussion alone ; 
particularly teaching the kettle-drummers to tune 
their kettle-drums well. 

llthly. The instruments of percussion joined with 
the wind instruments. 

12thly. Lastly, the whole vocal and instrumental 
mass united, under the direction of the conductor 
himself. 

This method of proceeding will have the result oi 
inducing, first, an excellence of execution that never 
could be obtained beneath the old system of collective, 
study ; and next, of requiring from each performer 
but four rehearsals at most. It should not be neg- 
lected to have a profusion of tuning-forks of the 
exact pitch, among the members of the orchestra ; 
it is the sole means by which the accurate tuning of 
tiliis crowd of instruments of such various nature and 
temperament can be ensured. 

Vulgar prejudice stigmatizes large orchestras as 
noisy : but if they be well constituted, well prac- 
tised, and well conducted ; if they perform sterling 
music, they should be called powerful ; and cer- 
tainly, nothing is more dissimilar than these two 
expressions. A trumpery little vaudeville orchestra 
may be noisy, when a large body of musicians pro- 
perly employed shall be of extreme softness ; and 
shall produce — even in their loudest effects — sounds 
the most beautiful. Three ill-placed trombones will 
seem noisy, insufferable ; and the instant after, in the 
same room, twelve trombones will strike the public 
by their noble and powerful harmony. 

Moreover, unisons acquire real value only when 
multiplied beyond a certain number. Thus, four 
violins of first-rate skill playing together the same 
part will produce but a very poor effect, — nay, per- 
haps, even detestable ; while fifteen violins of ordi- 
nary talent shall be excellent. This is why small 
orchestras — whatever the merit of the performers 
who compose them — have so little effect, and 
consequently so little value. 

But in the thousand combinations practicable with 
the vast orchestra we have just described, would 
dwell a wealth of harmony, a variety of qualities in 
tone, a succession of contrasts, which can be com- 
pared to nothing hitherto achieved in Art; and 
above all, an incalculable melodial, expressive, and 
rhythmical power, a penetrating force of unparalleled 
strength, a prodigious sensitiveness for gradations of 
aggregate and of detail. Its repose would be ma- 
jestic as the slumber of ocean ; its agitations would 
recall the tempest of the tropics ; its explosions, the 
outbursts of volcanos ; therein would be found the 
plaints, the murmurs, the mysterious sounds of 
primeval forests; the clamours, the prayers, the 
songs of triumph or of mourning of a people with 
expansive soul, ardent heart, and fiery passions ; its 
silence would inspire awe by its solemnity ; and 
organizations the most rebellious would shudder to 
behold its crescendo spread roaringly, — like a stupen- 
dous conflagration ! 
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The Orohestral Conduotor. 
Theory of his Art. 

Music appears to be the most exacting of all the 
Arts, the most difficult to cultivate, and that of 
which the productions are most rarely presented in 
a condition which permits an appreciation of their 
real value, seeing clearly their physiognomy, or dis- 
covering tiieir real meaning and their true character. 
Of all producing artists, the composer is almost the 
only one, in fact, who depends upon a multitude of 
intermediate agents between the public and himself ; 
intermediate agents, either intelligent or stupid, de- 
voted or hostile, active or inert, capable — from 
first to last — of contributing to the brilliancy of his 
work, or of disfiguring it, misrepresenting it, and 
even destroying it completely. 

The singers have often been accused of forming: 
the most dangerous of these intermediate agents ; 
but, in my opinion, without justice. The most for- 
midable, to my thinking, is the conductor of the 
orchestra. A bad singer can spoil only his own 
part ; while an incapable or malevolent conductor 
ruins all. Happy, also, may that composer esteem 
himself, when the conductor into whose hands he 
has fallen, is not at once incapable and inimical. 
For nothing can resist the pernicious influence of 
this person. The most admirable orchestra is then 
paralysed, the most excellent singers are perplexed 
and rendered dull ; there is no longer any vigour or 
unity ; under such direction, the noblest boldnesses 
of the author appear extravagances, enthusiasm be- 
holds its soaring flight checked, inspiration is vio- 
lently brought down to earth, the angel's wings are 
fallen, the man of genius passes for a madman or an 
idiot, the divine statue is precipitated from its pe- 
destal and dragged in the mud. And, what is worse, 
the public, and even those auditors endowed with 
the highest musical intelligence, are reduced to an 
impossibility (if a new work be in question, which 
they are hearing for the first time) of recognizing 
the ravages perpetrated by the orchestral conductor, 
of discovering the follies, faults, and crimes he com- 
mits. If they clearly perceive certain defects of 
execution, it is not him, but his victims, who are in 
such cases made responsible. If he have caused the 
chorus-singers to fail in taking up a point in a finale, 
if he have allowed a discordant wavering to take 
place between the choir and the orchestra, or between 
the two extreme sides of the instrumental body, if 
he have absurdly hurried a movement, if he have 
allowed it to linger unduly, if he have interrupted a 
singer before the end of a phrase, they exclaim : — 
** The singers are detestable ! The orchestra has no 
firmness ; the violins have disfigured the principal 
design ; everybody has been wanting in vigour and 
animation ; the tenor was quite out, he did not know 
his part, — the harmony is confused ; the author is no 
accompanyist ; the voices are, &c., &c., &c." 

It is hardly, except in listening to the great works 
already known and esteemed, that intelligent hearers 
can distinguish the true culprit, and allot to each his 
due share of blame ; but the number of these is still 
so limited, that their judgment has little weight : 



and the bad conductor, — in presence of the same 
public who would pitilessly hiss a vocal accident of 
a good singer, — reigns, with all the calm of a bad 
conscience, in his baseness and inefficiency. Fortu- 
nately, I here attack an exception ; for the malevo- 
lent orchestral conductor — whether capable or not — 
is very rare. 

The orchestral conductor full of good-will, but 
incapable, is, on the contrary, very common. 
Without speaking of the innumerable mediocrities, 
directing artists, who, frequently, are greatly their 
superiors, an author, for example, can scarcely be 
accused of conspiring against his own works ; and 
yet, how many are there, who, fancying they are able 
to conduct, innocently injure their best scores. 

Beethoven, it is said, more than once ruined the 
performance of his symphonies ; which he would 
conduct, even at the time when his deafness had be- 
come almost complete. The musicians, that they 
might keep together, agreed at length to follow the 
slight indications of time which the concert-meister 
(first violin-leader) gave them ; and not to attend to 
Beethoven's conducting-stick. Moreover, it should 
be observed, that conducting a symphony, an over- 
ture, or any other composition whose movements 
remain continuous, vary little, and contain few nice 
gradations, is child's-play in comparison with con- 
ducting an opera, or the like work, where there are 
recitatives, airs, and numerous orchestral designs 
preceded by pauses of irregular length. 

The example of Beethoven, which I have just 
cited, leads me at once to say that if the direction of 
an orchestra appear to me very difficult for a blind 
man, it is indisputably impossible for a deaf one ; 
whatever may have been his technical talent, before 
losing his sense of hearing. 

The orchestral conductor should see and hear ; he 
should be active and vigorous^ should know the 
com/position, the vMure and compass of the instru- 
ments, should be able to read the score, and possess, 
— besides the especial talent of which we are going 
to endeavour to explain the constituent qualities, — 
other almost indefinable gifts, without which an 
invisible link cannot establish itself between him and 
those he directs ; the faculty of transmitting to them 
his feeling is denied him, and thence, power, empire, 
and guiding influence completely fail him. It is then 
no longer a conductor, a director, but a simple beater 
of the time, — supposing he knows how to beat it, 
and divide it, regularly. 

They should feel that he feels, comprehends, and 
is moved ; then his feeling, his emotion conamum'cate 
themselves to those whom he directs, his inward fire 
warms them, his electric glow electrifies them, his 
force of impulse excites them ; he throws around him 
the vital irradiations of Musical Art. If he be inert 
and frozen, on the contrary, he paralyses all about 
him, like those floating masses of the polar seas, the 
approach of which is perceived from the sudden 
cooling of the atmosphere. 

His task is a complicated one. He has not only 
to conduct, in the spirit of the author's intentions, a 
work with which the performers have already become 
acquainted, but he has also to give them this ac 
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qnaintance, when a work is in question that is 
new to them. He has to criticise the errors and 
defects of each, daring the rehearsals, and to organise 
the resources at his &posal in such a way as to de^ 
rive the best use he can of them, with tiie utmoit 
promptitude. For, in the majority of European 
cities now-a-days. Musical Artizanship is so ill dis- 
tributed, performers so ill paid, and the necessity 
of study so little understood, that economy of time 
should be reckoned among the most imperative 
requisites of the orchestral conductor's art. 

Let us now examine what forms the mechanical 
part of tMs art. 

The talent of heater of the tinWy without de- 
manding very high musical attainments, is never- 
theless sufficiently difficult to obtain ; and very few 
persons really possess it. The signs that the con- 
ductor should make, — although generally very simple 
^-nevertheless become complicated under certain 
cii^umstances, by the division and even the subdivi. 
sion of the time of the bar. 

The conductor, above all, is bound to possess a 
clear idea of the principal points and character of 
the work of which he is about to superintend the 
performance or study ; in order that he may, without 
beiBitation or mistake, at once determine the time of 
each movement desired by the composer. If he have 
not had the opportunity of receiving his instructions 
directly from this latter, or if the Umes have not 
been transmitted to him by tradition, he must have 
recourse to the indications of the metronome, and 
study them well ; the majority of composers having 
now-a-days the precaution to write them at the head 
and in the course of their pieces. I do not mean by 
this to say that it b necessary to imitate the mathe- 
matical regularity of the metronome ; all music so 
performed would become of freezing stiffiiess, and 
I even doubt whether it would be possible to observe 
so flat a uniformity during a certain number of bars. 
But the metronome is none the less excellent to 
consult, in order to know the original time, and its 
chief alterations. 

If the conductor possess neither the author^s 
instructions, tradition, nor metronome indications, — 
which frequently happens in the ancient master- 
pieces, written at a period when the metronome was 
not invented, — ^he has no other guide than the vague 
terms employed to designate die time to be taken, 
and his own instinct ; his feeling — ^more or less dis- 
tinguishing, more or less just— of the author's style. 
We are compelled to admit, that these guides are too 
<^n insufficient and delusive. Of this we have 
proof, in seeing how old operas are given in towns 
wbere the traditional mode of performance no longer 
exists. In ten different kinds of time, there will 
always be at least four taken wrongly. I once heard 
a chorus of Iphigenia in Tauride performed in a 
German theatre oMegro assai, two in the bar, instead 
of allegro non troppo. Jour in the bar ; that is to 
say, exactly twice too fast Examples might be 
multiplied of such disasters, occasioned either by 
the ignorance or the carelessness of conductors of 
orchestras; or else by the real difficulty which exists 
for even tiie best-gifted and most careful men, to 



discover the precise meaning of the Italian terms 
used as indications of the time to be taken. Of 
course no one can be at a loss to distinguish a Largo 
from a Presta If the Presto be two in a bar, a 
tolerably sagacious conductor, from inspection of the 
passages and melodial designs contained in tM piece, 
will be able to trace the degree of quickness intended 
by the author. But if the Largo be four in a bar, of 
simple melodial structure, and containing but few 
notes in each bar, what means would the hapless 
conductor have of discovering the true time ? And 
in how many ways might he not be deceived ? The 
different degrees of slowness that might be assigned 
to the performance of such a Largo are very nume- 
rous ; the individual feeling of the orchestral con- 
ductor must thence become the sole authority ; and 
after all, it is the author's feeling, and not hisy which 
is in question. Composers therefore ought not to 
neglect placing metronome indications in their 
works ; and orchestral conductors are bound to study 
them closely. The neglect of this study on the part 
of the latter, is an act of dishonesty. 

I will now suppose the conductor to be perfectly 
well acquainted with the times of the diffiurent 
movements in the work of which he is about to 
conduct the performance or rehearsals ; he wishes to 
impart to the musicians acting under his orders, the 
rhythmical feeling within him, to decide the duration 
of each bar, and to cause the uniform observance of 
this duration by all the performers. Now, this pre- 
cision and this uniformity can only be established in 
the more or less numerous assemblage of band and 
chorus, by means of certain signs made by their 
conductor. 

These signs indicate the principal divinons^ the 
accents of the bar, and, in many cases, the subdivi- 
sions, and the half-accents. I need hardly here ex- 
plain what is meant by the ' accents' (accented and 
unaccented parts of a bar) ; I am pre-supposing that 
I address musicians. 

The orchestral conductor generally uses a small 
light stick, of about a foot in length, and rather 
whitish than of a dark colour (it is seen better), 
which he holds in his right hand, to make clearly 
distinct his mode of marking the commencement^ 
the interior division, and the dose of each bar. The 
bow, employed by some violinist-conductors rieaders), 
is less suitable than the stick. It is somewhat flex- 
ible ; this want of rigidity, and the slight resistance 
it also offers to the lur, on account of its appendage 
of hur, render its indications less precise. 

The simplest of all times, — ^two in a bar, — is like- 
wise beaten simply. 

The arm and the stick of the conductor beings 
raised, so that his hand is on a level with his head, 
he marks the first beat, by dropping the point of 
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his stick perpendicularly from up to down 
{Jyy the bending of his mritt, as much as M 
possible ; and not by lowering the whole 
arm), and the second beat by raising per- 
pendicularly the stick by a contrary 
gesture. 

The time — one in a bar — being in reality, 
and particularly for the conductor, but the time of 
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two in a bar extremely rapid, should be beaten like 
the preceding. As the conductor is obliged to raise 
the point of his e^idk, after having lowered it, xnore- 
over necessarily divides this into two portions. 

In the time — four in a bar — ^the first gesture, 
from up to down, is universally adopted for 
markifig the first accented part, the commence- 
ment of tiie bar. 

. 1 

The second movement made by the eonducting- 



stick, from right to left, rismg, 




indicates 




the second beat (first unaceented part). A third, 
transversely, from left to right, Jg^ y indicates 

jthe third beat (second accented part) ; and a fourth, 
obliquely, from down to up, indicates the fourth 
beat (second unaccented part). The combination of 
.^thq^e four gestures may be figured thus : — 

It is of importance 
that the conductor, in 
delivering thus his dif- 
ferent directions, should 
3 not mo^ his arm much ; 
and consequently, not 
allow his stick to pass 
over much space ; for 
each of these gestures 
should operate nearly in- 
stantaneously ; or at least, take but so slight a move- 
ment as to be imperceptible. If this movement 
become perceptible, on the contrary, multiplied by 
the number of times that this gesture is repeated, it 
ends by throwing the conductor behindhand in the 
time he is beating, and by giving to his conducting 
a tardiness that proves injurious. This defect, more- 
over, has the result of needlessly fatiguing the con- 
ductor, and of producing exaggerated evolutions, 
verging on the ridiculous, which attract the spec- 
tators' attention, and become very disagreeable to 
witness. 

In the time, three in a bar, the first gesture made 
from up to down, is likewise univer- |M 
sally adopted, for marking the first ^^ -. 

beat ; but there are two ways of * 

marking the second, 
orchestral conductors 
a gesture from left 

Some German Kapel-meisters do the contrary ; 
and carry the stick from right to left ; thus : — 

This way has the disadvantage,-— 
^ when the conductor turns his back 

\to .the orchestra, as takes place in 
theatres, — of permitting only a small 
7 number of musicians to perceive 
1 the very important indication of the 
second beat ; the body of the conductor then hiding 
the movement of his arm. The other method of pro- 
ceeding is preferable ; since the conductor stretches 
his arm autrvards, withdrawing it from his chest ; 
land his stick, which he takes care to raise slightly 
above the level of his shoulder, remains perfectly 



are two ways of ^ 

. The majority of J^ 

5rs indicate it by y ^^/^ 

to right ; thus : — i ^ 



visible to all eyes. When the condnctor Cscea tke 
players, it is immaterial whether he mark the seJDOiM) 
beat to the right, or to the left. 

However that may be, the third beat of the time, 
three in a bar, is always marked lik» the last of the 
time, fpur in a bar ; by aa oblique movemeii 
vpwards. 

3 






or 




The times,— five and seven in a bar, — would be 
more comprehensible for the performers, if, instead 
of indicating them by a particular aeries of gestures, 
they were treated as though the one were <^ompoMd 
of three and two in a bar, and the other composed 
of four and three. 

5 



Then, these times would 
be beaten thus i — 




Example of seven in a bar :-^ 










These different times, in order to be divided in 
this way, are assumed to belong to movements of 
moderate measure. It would not hold good, if their 
measure were either very quick or very slow. 

The time, two in a bar, I have already signified, 
cannot be beaten otherwise than as we liiave before 
seen-— whatever its degree of rapidity. But if, as an 
exception, it should be very slow, the conductor 
ought to subdivide it. 

A time, four in a bar, very rapid, on the contrary, 
should be beaten two in a bar ; the four accustomed 
gestures of a moderate movement becoming then so 
hurried, as to present nothing decided to the eye, 
and serving only to confuse the performer instead of 
giving him confidence. Moreover, — ^and this is of 
much more consequence, — ^the conductor, by making 
uselessly these four gestures in a quick movement, 
renders the pace of the rhythm awkward, and loses 
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thQ freedom of gestore wUch a dmple diTirion of 
the time into its half, would leave him. 

Generally speaking, compoBera are wrong to write, 
in Bach a caee, the iudication of the time as four in 
a liar. When 'the movement ia very hrisk, they 
ehonld never write any other than the sign ^ , and 
not that of C which might lead the conductor 
into error. 

3 

It IB exactly the same for the time, three "^ 
in a bar, fast 3, or g. Theo, the gesture 
of the Becond oeat most be omitted; and, 



1.1 



1&2 

It wonld be abBord to attempt to beat the three in 
a bar of one of Beethoven's ecberzos. 

The contrary is the case for these two times, as 
for that of two in a bar. If the movement be very 
slow, each time must be divided ; and consequently 
eight gestures mnst be made for the time, foar in a 
bar, and giz for the lime, three in a bar, repeating 
(and shortening) each of the principal gestures we 
have before instanced. 



Example of four 
in a bar, very slow : 




Example of three in a bar, 
very alow : 



The arm should remain wholly undding to the 
little supplementary gesture, instanced for the sub- 
division of the bar ; merely the wrist causing tbe 
stick to move. 

This division of the different times is intended to 
prevent the rhythmical diverging which might 
easily take place among the peiformera, during the 
interval which separates one beat from the other. 
For the conductor not indicating anything during 
this long period (rendered eomewhat considerable by 
the extreme elowuess of the movement), the players 
are then entirely left to themselves, withmt con- 
ductor ; and as the rhythmical feeling is not the same 
with aU, it follows that some hurry, white others 
Blacken, and unity is soon destroyed. The only 
exception that conld be made to this rale, would be 
in conducting a lirat-rate orchestra, composed of 
performers who are well acquainted with each other, 



are accustomed to play together, and know almost by 
heart the work they are executing. And even tiien, 
— under these circumstances, — the inattention of b 
flingle player might occasion an acoidenL Why incnr 
its possibility ? I know that certain artiste feel their 
self-love hurt to be thus kept in leading-striugs (like 
children, they say) ; but with a conductor who hoM 
no other view than the excellence of the nldmate 
result, this consideration can have no weight. Even 
in a quartett, it is seldom that the individual feeling 
of the players can be left entirely free to follow its 
own dictates : in a symphony, it is that of the con- 
ductor which must rule ; the art of comprehending 
it, and fulfilling it with unanimity, constitutes the 
perfection of execution ; and individual wills, — 
which, besides, can never agree one with another, — 
should never be permitted to manifest themeelves. 

This being fully understood, it will be seen that 
subdivision is still more essential for very slow times ; 
u those of I, §, g, V><^'=- 

But these times — where the triple rhythm plays 
BO important a part, — laay be divided in Tarious ways. 

If the movement be brisk or moderate, it is well 
scarcely ever tOblndicate other than the simple beats 
of these times, according to the procedure adopted 
for the analogous simple times. 

The times of | allegretto, and of } allegro, 
therefore, are to be beaten like those of two in a bar : 
— G'j = or 2 ^ or I ; the time, | allegro, should 
be beaten like that of three in a bar : — J moderato, 
or like that of | andantino ; and the time, 'g" mo- 
derate or allegro, like the time, simple four in a bar. 
But if the movement is adagio, or, still more, largo- 
BBsai, andante-maestoso, it should be (according to 
the form of the melody, or the predominant design) 
beaten, either all the quavers, or a crotchet followed 
by a quaver for each beat. 

LarglHtla Oi 



It is unnecessary, in this time, three in a bar, to 
mark all the quavera ; tiie rhythm of a crotchet 
followed by a quaver in each beat, suffices. 

Then, as the subdivision, the little supplementary 
gesture for simple times, should be made ; only, this 
subdivision will separate each best into two unequal 
portions, since it is requisite to indicate visibly the 
valne of the crotchet, and that of the quaver. 

If the movement be still slower, there can be no 
hesitation ; the only way to ensure unity of execution, 
is to beat all the quavers, whatever be the nature of 
the written bar :— 




riT- 1 1 — J . J 1^^ 
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In these three measures, with 
their indicated kind of move- 
menty the conductor must heat 
thr^e quavers at a time, three 
down» and three up, for the time 



TTT 






Three down, three to the 
right, and three up, for the 
time of 8 : — 




Three down, three to the 
left, three to the right, and 
three up, for the time of 



i^»._ 




A dilemma sometimes presents itself ; it is when, 
in a score, certain parts are given— for the sake of 
contrast — a triple rhythm, while others preserve the 
dual rhythm. 



AndmUe. 



Wind 
iDftniinents 



ViolStL 




No douht, if the wind-instrument parts in the ahove 
example be confided to players who are good mu- 
sicians, there will be no need to change the manner 
of marking the bar, and the conductor may continue 
to subdivide it by six, or to divide it simply by two ; 
the majority of players, however, in seeming to he- 
sitate at the moment when, by employing the syn- 
copated form, the triple rhythm intervenes amidst 
the dual rhythm, require assurance, which can be 
given by this means. The uncertainty occasioned 
them by the sudden appearance of this unexpected 
rhythm, and which the rest of the orchestra contra- 
dicts, always leads the performers to cast instinctively 
a glance towards the conductor, as if seeking his 
assistance. He should also look at them, turning 
rather towards them, and marking, by very slight 
gestures, the triple rhythm, as if the time were 
really three in a bar, in such a way that the violins 



and other instruments playing in dual rhythm, may 
not observe this change, which would quite put them 
out. From this compromise, it results that the new 
rhythm of three-time being marked furtively by the 
conductor, is then executed with steadiness ; while 
the two-time rhythm, already firmly established, 
continues without difficulty, although no longer 
indicated by the conductor. On the other hand, 
nothing, in my opinion, can be more blamable or 
more contrary to musical good sense, than the ap- 
plication of this procedure to passages where two 
rhythms of opposite nature do not co-exist; and 
where merely s3mcopations are introduced. The 
conductor, dividing the bar by the number of accents 
he^finds contained in it, then destroys (for all the 
auditors who see him) the effect of syncopation ; and 
substitutes a flat change of time, for a play of rhythm 
of the most bewitching interest. This is what takes 
place, if the accents be marked, instead of the beats, 
in the following passage from Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony : — 



Andante. 
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And if the six gestures above indicated be made 
instead of the four previously maintained, which 
display and make better felt the syncopation : — 




This voluntary submission to a rhythmical form 
which the author intended to he thwarted, is one of 
the gravest faults in style that a beater of the time 
can commit. 

There is another dilemma, extremely troublesome 
for a conductor ; and which demands all his presence 
of mind. It is that presented by the super-addition 
of different bars. It is easy to conduct a bar in two 
dual times placed above or beneath another bar in 
two triple times, if both be in the same kind of 
movement; they are then equal in duration, and 
there needs only to divide them in half, marking the 
two principal beats : — 

Allo.^ ^ .^ 






t=!ti 
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But if, in the middle of a piece slow in movement, 
there be introduced a new form, brisk in movement, 
and if the composer (either for the sake of facilitat- 
ing the execution of the quick movement, or because 
it was impossible to write otherwise) have adopted 
for this new movement the short bar which corres- 
ponds with it, there may then occur two, or even 
three short bars super-added to a slow bar : — 
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The conductor's task h to guide uid beeptt^ether 
these different bsrs of nneqnal number and diMimilar 
movement. He att&iDB this, by commencing with 
dividing the beats in the andante bar No. 1, which 
precedes the entrance of the allegro in g, and by 
continuing to divide them still ; bnt taking care to 
mark this division yet more. The pbyers of the 
allegro in § then comprehend that the two gestnres 
of uie condnctoT represent the two heats of their 
short bar, while the players of the andante take these 
same gestnres merely for a divided beat of their 
long bar. 






^^ 




Bars Nob. S, 3, uid 



This, — it will be seen, — is quite simple, in fact ; 
becaose the division of the short bar, and the eub- 
divisions of the long one, inntnally correspond. The 
following example, where a slow bar is super-added 
to the short ones, without this correspondence 
e awkward ; — 




^. ^IfcjwJto. 


Doublj .1... 
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Here, the three bare allegro -assai, which precede 
the allegretto, are beaten in simple two-time, 
as usual. ,At the moment when the allegretto 
begins, the bar of which is double that of the 
preceding, and of the cme m^- S| X 1 

tained by the violas, the condnotor i ^ -T- 

marks treo divided beaU for the 
long bar, by two equal gestures 
down, and two others up : — 

The two large gestures divide the long bar in half, 
and explain its value to the hautboys, without per- 
plexing the violas, who maintain the brisk move- 
ment, on account of the little gesture which also 
divides in half their short bar. 

From bar No. 3, the conductor ceases to divide 
thns the long bar by four, on accoimt of the trijde 
rhythm of the melody in 8, which this gesture 
interferes with. He then confines himself to marking 
the tvo beats of the long bar; and the violas alreadjr 
launched ia their rapid rhyflim continue it without 
difficulty, comprehending exactly that each stroke of 
the conductor's stick marks merely the com^iieneemmt 
of their short bar. 

And this last observation exhibits with what care 
should be avoided dividing the beats of a bar, when 
a portion of the instiuments or voices come to exe- 
cute triplets upon these beats. This division, hy 
cutting in half the second note of the triplet, wouU 
render its execution uncertain. It is necessary gven 
to abstain from this division of the beats of a bar 
into two, just before the moment when the Thythmioal 
or melodial design is about to be divided by three j 
in order not to give previously to the playen, the 
impression of a rhythm contrary to that whioh tliey 
are going to bear given : — 
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No. 8. 



Now 4. 



i 




In this example, the subdivi- 
ftum c^ the bar into six, or the 
divTsion of the beats into two, is 
nsefnl ; and offers no inconveni- 
ence dwring bar No. 1. The 
foUowing gesture is then made : 





But it is requisite to cease it, from 
the beginning of bar No. 2 ; making 
only 1^6 simple gestores,— - 



on acconnt of the triplet on the third beat, and on 
account of the one following it, which the double 
gestures would much interfere with. 

In the famous ball-scene of Mozart's Dan Oio' 
vanki, the difficulty of keeping together the three 
orchestras, written in three different measures, is less 
than might be thought. It is sufficient, always to 
mark downwards each beat of the tempo di minuetto : 




f^ r ujj:^^^ ^ ^ 



Once entered upon the combination, the little 
allegro in |, of which one whole bar represents one 
third, or one beat of that of the minuetto, and the 
other allegro in |, of which one whole bar represents 
two thirds, or two beats, correspond completely 
together, and with the principal theme ; while the 
whole proceeds without the slightest confusion. All 
that is requisite, is, to make them come in properly. 

A gross fault that I have seen committed, consists 
in enlarging the time of a piece in common-time, 
when the author has introduced into it triplets of 
minims : — 



^ 



3ci: 



I 



In such a case, the third minim adds nothing to 
the duration of the bar, as some conductors seem to 
imagine. They may, if they please, and if the 
movement be slow or moderate, make these passages 
by beating the bar with three beats ; but the duration 
of the whole bar should remain precisely the same. 
In a case where these triplets should occur in a very 
quick bar in common-time (allegro-assai), the three 
gestures then cause confusion ; and it is absolutely 
necessary to make only two,— -one beat upon the first 
minim, and one up upon the third. These gestures, 
owing to the quicKness of Uie movement, differ little, 



to the eye, from the two of the bar with two equal 
beats, and do not prevent the continuance of those 
parts of the orchestra which contain no triplets. 

AUo AutU. 




Two equal 
beaU. 



Two rather 
tmeqoal beats. 



TwoeqaU 
beats. 




We will now speak of the conductor's method of 
beating, in recitatives. Here, as the singer, or the 
instrumentalist is reciting, and being no longer sulh 
ject to the regular division of the bar, it is requisitty 
while following him attentively, to make the orches- 
tra strike with precision, and together, the chords, or 
instrumental passages, with which tiie recitative is 
intermingled ; and to make the harmony change at 
the proper instant, when the recitative is accompa- 
nied, either by holding-notes, or by a tremolo in 
several parts, of which the least apparent^ occasiofft- 
ally, is that which the conductor must most regard^ 
since upon its motion depends the change of chord : 



Example, not kept time to. 



ink>liii8. 



Violas 
& Basses. 




In this example, the conductor, while following 
the reciting part, not kept time to, has especially to 
attend to the viola part ; and to make it move, at 
the proper moment, between the first and the second 
beat, from the F to the E, at the commencement of 
the second bar ; without which, as this part is exe^ 
cuted by several instrumentalists playing in unison, 
some of them would hold the F longer than the 
others, and a transient discord thence be produced. 

Many conductors have the habit, when directing 
the orchestra in recitatives, of paying no heed to the 
written division of the bar ; and of marking a beat, 
up, before that where a brief chord occurs which the 
orchestra has to strike, even when this chord occnrs 
on an unaccented part of the bar :— 



Recitatiye. 



Orchestra. 



^^=f 



Par lez ! 



^1 




In a passage such as this, they raise the arm at 
the rest which commences the bar, and lower it at 
the time of the chord. 

I cannot approve such a method, which nothing 
justifies, and which may frequentiy occasion accidents 
in the execution. I do not see why, either, in red- 
tatives, the bar should no longer be divided regolarty, 
and the real beats be marked in their place, as in 
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masic that is kept time to. I therefore advise — for 
the preceding example — that the first beat should be 
made down, as nsnal, and the stick carried to the 
left, for striking the chord npon the second beat ; 
and so on, for other analogous cases ; always dividing 
the bar regularly. It is very important, moreover, 
to divide it according to the time previously indicated 
by the author ; and not to forget, — if this time be 
allegro or maestoso, and if the reciting part have 
been some time reciting, unaccompanied, — to give to 
all the beats, when the orchestra comes in again, the 
value of those of an allegro or of a maestoso. For 
when the orchestra plays alone, it is in general kept 
time to ; it plays without measured time only when 
it accompanies a voice or instrument in recitative. 

In the exceptional case where the recitative is 
written for the orchestra itself, or for the chorus, or 
for a portion of either orchestra or chorus, as it is 
requisite to keep together, whether in unison, or in 
harmony, but without regular time, a certain number 
of performers, then it is the conductor himself who 
becomes the real reciter, and who gives to each beat 
of the bar the duration he judges fit. According to 
the form of the phrase, he now divides and subdi- 
vides the beats, now marks the accents, now the 
semiquavers if there be any ; and, in short, indicates 
with his stick the melodial form of the recitative. 

It is an understood thing, that the performers, 
knowing their parts almost by heart, keep their eye 
constantly upon him ; otherwise, neither security 
nor unity can be obtained. 

In general, even for timed music, the conductor 
should require the players he directs, to look towards 
him as often as possible. 

An orchestra which does not watch the conduct' 
ing-stlch, has no conductor. Often, after a pedal- 
point, for instance, the conductor is obliged to refrain 
from marking the decisive gesture which is to de- 
termine the coming in of the orchestra, until he sees 
the eyes of all the performers fixed upon him. It is 
the duty of the conductor, during rehearsal, to ac- 
custom them to look towards him simultaneously at 
the important moment. 



Allegretto, 



If, in the above bar, of which the first beat, 
marking a pedal -point, may be prolonged indefinitely, 
the rule were not observed that I have just indicated, 
the passage — 




i 
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could not be uttered with firmness and unity ; the 
players, not watching the conductor's stick, could 
not know when he decides the second beat, and 
resumes the movement suspended by the pedal-point. 
This obligation for the performers to look at their 
conductor, necessarily implies an equal obligation on 
his part to let himself be well seen by them. He 
Bhomd, ^-whatever may be the disposal of the 
orchestra^ whether on rows of steps, or on a hori- 



zontal plane, — place himself so as to form the*^ centre 
of all surrounding eyes. 

A conductor requires, — to exalt him and place him 
well in sight, — an especial platform, elevated in 
proportion as the number of performers is large and 
occupies much space. His desk should not be so 
high, as that the portion sustaining the score shall 
hide his face. For the expression of his countenance 
has much to do with the influence he exercises ; and 
if there be no conductor for an orchestra that does 
not and will not watch him, there is hardly any 
either, if he cannot be well seen. 

As to the employment of noises, — of any kind 
whatever, produced either by the stick of the con- 
ductor upon his desk, or by his foot upon the plat- 
form — they can call forth no other than unreserved 
reprehension. It is worse than a bad method ; it is 
a barbarism. Only, if, in a theatre, the stage evo- 
lutions prevent the chorus-singers from seeing the 
conducting-stick, the conductor is compelled, — in 
order to ensure, after a pause, the taking up of a 
point by the chorus, — to indicate this point by 
marking the beat which precedes it, with a slight tap 
of his stick upon the desk. This exceptional cir- 
cumstance, is the only one which can warrant the 
employment of an indicating noise ; and even then, 
it is to be regretted that recourse must be had to it. 

While speaking of chorus-singers, and of their 
operations in theatres, it may here be observed, that 
chorus-masters often allow themselves to beat time 
at the side-scenes, without seeing the conductor's 
stick, frequently even without hearing the orchestra. 
The result is, that, this time beaten more or less ill, 
not corresponding with that of the conductor, ine- 
vitably induces a rhythmical discordance between 
the choral and instrumental bodies, and subverts all 
unity instead of tending to maintain it. 

There is another traditional barbarism, whieh lies 
within the province of an intelligent and active con- 
ductor to abolish. If a choral or instrumental piece 
be performed behind the scenes, without accompa- 
niment from the principal orchestra, another con- 
ductor is absolutely essential to conduct it. If the 
orchestra accompany this portion, the first conductor, 
who hears the distant music, is then strictly bound to 
let himself he guided by the second ; and to follow, 
hy ear, his time. But if — as frequently happens in. 
modern music — the sound of the chief orchestra 
hinders the conductor from hearing that which is 
being performed at a distance from him, the inter- 
vention of a special conducting mechanism becomes 
indispensable, in order to establish instantaneons 
conimunication between him and the dbtant per- 
formers. Many attempts, more or less ingenioos, 
have been made of this kind ; the result of which 
has not everywhere answered expectation. That of 
Covent Garden Theatre, in London, moved by the 
conductor's foot, acts tolerably well. But the electric 
metronomCj put up by Mr. Van Bruge in the Brussels 
Theatre, leaves nothing to be desired. It consists of 
an apparatus of copper ribbons, leading from a 
Voltaic battery placed beneath the stage, being 
attached to the conductor's desk, and terminating in 
a movable stick fastened at one end on a pivot before 
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a board, at a certain distance from the orchestral 
conductor. To this latter's desk is affixed a key of 
copper, something like the ivory key of a pianoforte ; 
it is elastic, and provided on the interior with a 
protuberance of about a quarter of an inch long. 
Immediately beneath this protuberance, is a little 
cup, also of copper, filled with quicksilver. At the 
instant when the orchestral conductor, desiring to 
mark any particular beat of his bar, presses with the 
forefinger of his left-hand (his right being occupied 
in holding, as usual, the conductiog-stick) the copper 
key, this key is lowered, the protuberance passes into 
the cup filled with quicksilver, a slight electric spark 
is emitted, and the stick placed at the other extremity 
of the copper ribbon makes an oscillation before its 
board. This communication of the fluid, and this 
movement, are quite simultaneous; whatever the 
distance be that is traversed. 

The performers being grouped behind the scenes, 
their eyes fixed upon the stick of the electric me- 
tronome, are thus directly subjected to the conductor's 
Bway ; who could thus — were it needful— conduct 
from the middle of the Opera orchestra in Paris, a 
piece of music performed at Versailles. 

It is merely requisite to agree beforehand with 
the chorus-singers, or with their conductor (if, as an 
additional precaution, they have one), the way in 
which the orchestral conductor beats the time ; 
whether he mark all the principal beats, or only the 
first of the bar, — since the oscillations of the stick 
moved by electricity being always from right to left, 
they indicate nothing precise in this respect. 

When I first used, at Brussels, the valuable 
instrument I have just endeavoured to describe, its 
action presented one objection. Each time that the 
copper key of my desk underwent the pressure of 
my left forefinger, it struck, underneath, another 
plate of copper ; and, notwithstanding the delicacy 
of this contact, it produced a little hard noise, which, 
during the pauses of the orchestra, ended by attract- 
ing the attention of the audience — to the detriment 
of the musical effect 

I pointed out this defect to Mr. Van Bruge, who 
substituted for the lower plate of copper, the little 
cup filled with quicksilver, previously mentioned ; 
and into which the upper protuberance entered, so 
as to establish the electric current without causing 
the slightest noise. 

Nothing more remains now, attached to the use of 
this mechanism, but the crackling of the spark at 
the moment of its emission ; and this crackling is 
too slight, for it to be heard by the public. 

This metronome is not expensive to put up ; it 
costs £16-r-at the utmost. Large lyric theatres, 
churches, and concert-rooms, should long ago have 
been provided with one. Excepting at the Brussels 
Theatre, however, it is nowhere to be found. This 
would appear incredible, were it not that the care- 
lessness of the majority of directors of institutions 
where music forms a feature, is well known ; together 
with their instinctive aversion from whatever may 
disturb old-established customs, their indifference for 
the interests of the Art, their parsimony wherever 
a musical outlay is needed, and the utter ignorance 



of the principles of our Art among almost all those 
in whose hands rests the ordering of its destiny. 

I have not yet said all on the subject of those 
dangerous auxiliaries named chorus-masters. Very 
few of them are sufficiently versed in the Art, to 
conduct a musical performance, so that the orchestral 
conductor can depend upon them. He cannot 
therefore watch them too closely, when he is 
compelled to submit to their coadjutorship. 

The most to be dreaded are those whom age has 
deprived of activity and energy. The maintenance 
of all time of any vivacity is an impossibility to them. 
Whatever may be the degree of quickness printed 
at the head of a piece that is confided to their con- 
ducting, little by little they slacken its rate, until the 
rhythm be reduced to a certain medium slowness, 
that seems to harmonize with the pace at which their 
blood flows, and the general feebleness of their 
organization. 

It must in truth be added, that old men are not 
the only ones with whom composers run this risk. 
There are men in the prime of life, of a lymphatic 
temperament, whose blood seems to circulate mode* 
rato. If they have to conduct an allegro assai, they 
gradually slacken it to moderato ; if, on the contrary, 
it be a largo or an andante sostenuto, provided the 
piece be prolonged, they will attain, — by dint of a 
progressive animation, long before the end, — at a 
moderato. The moderato is their natural pace ; and 
they recur to it as infallibly as a pendiilum would, 
after having been a moment hurried or slackened in 
its oscillations. 

These sort of people are the born enemies of all 
characteristic music ; and the greatest destroyers of 
style. May Fate preserve the orchestral conductor 
at any cost from their co-operation. 

Once, in a large town (which I will not name), 
there was to be performed behind the scenes a very 
simple chorus, written in §, allegretto. The aid of 
the chorus-master became necessary. He was an 
old man. 

The time in which this chorus was to be taken, 
having been first agreed upon by the orchestra, our 
Nestor followed it pretty decently during the first 
few bars ; but soon aft^r, the slackening became such 
that there was no continuing without rendering the 
piece perfectly ridiculous. It was recommenced 
twice, thrice, four times ; a full half-hour was occu- 
pied in ever-increasingly vexatious efforts ; but 
always with the same result. The preservation of 
allegretto time was absolutely impossible to the 
worthy man. At last the orchestral conductor, out 
of all patience, came and begged him not to conduct 
at all ; he had hit upon an expedient : — He caused 
the chorus-singers to simulate a march-movement, 
raising each foot alternately, without moving on. 
This movement, being in exactly the same time as 
the dual rhythm of the § in a bar, allegretto, the 
chorus-singers, who were no longer hindered by their 
director, at once performed the piece as though they 
had sung marching; with no less unity than 
regularity, and without slackening the time. 

I acknowledge, however, that many chorus-mas- 
ters, or sub-conductors of. orchestras, are Bometimes 
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of real utility, and are even iDdispensable for the 
maiiitainance of nnity among very large masses of 
performers. When these masses are obliged to be 
BO disposed as that one portion of these players or 
ohoms-singers turn their back on the conductor ; he 
needs a certain number of sub-beaters of the time, 
placed before those of the performers who cannot see 
the chief conductor, and charged with repeating all 
his signals. In order that this repetition shall be 
precise, the sub-conductors must be careful never to 
take their eyes off the chief condnctor*s stick for a 
single instant If, in order to look at their score, 
they cease for only three bars, to watch him, a dis- 
crepancy arises immediately between their time and 
his ; and all is lost 

In a festival where 1200 performers were assembled 
under my direction, at Paris, I had to employ four 
chorus-masters, stationed at the four corners of the 
vocal mass, and two sub-conductors, one of whom 
directed the wind-instruments, and the other the 
instruments of percussion. I had earnestly besought 
them to look towards me incessantly ; they did not 
omit to do so ; and our eight sticks, rising and falling 
without the slightest discrepancy of rhythm, estab- 
lished amidst our 1200 performers the most perfect 
unity ever witnessed. 

With one or more electric metronomes now, it 
seems no longer necessary to have recourse to this 
means. One might, in fact, thus conduct without 
difficulty chorus-singers turning their back towards 
the chief conductor ; but, attentive and intelligent 
sub-conductors would always be, nevertheless, in 
such a case, preferable to a machine. They have 
not only to beat the time, like the metronomic staff; 
but they have also to speak to the groups around 
them, to call their attention to nice shades of execu- 
tion, and, after bar-rests, to remind them at the 
moment of their coming-in again. 

In a space arranged as a semicircular amphitheatre, 
the orchestral conductor, may alone conduct a con- 
siderable number of performers ; all eyes then being 
able to look towards him. Nevertheless, the em- 
ployment of a certain number of sub-conductors 
appears to me preferable to the singleness of indi- 
vidual direction, on account of the great distance 
between the chief conductor and the extreme points 
of the vocal and instrumental body. 

The more distant the orchestral conductor is from 
the performers he directs, the more his influence over 
them is diminished. 

The best way would be to have several sub-con- 
ductors, with several electric metronomes beating 
before their eyes the principal beats of the bar. 

And now, — should the orchestral conductor give 
the time, standing, or sitting down ? 

If in theatres, where they perform scores of 
immense length, it is very difficult to support the 
fatigue of remaining on foot the whole evening, it is 
none the less true that the orchestral conductor, when 
seated, loses a portion <^ his power, and cannot give 
free course to his animation, if he possess any. 

Then, should he conduct, reading from a full score, 
or from a first violin part (leader's copy), as is cus- 
tomary in some theatres? It is evident that he 



should have before him a full score. To conduct, by 
means of a part containing only the principal instm- 
mental coming-in points, the bass, and the melody, 
needlessly demands an effort of memory from t£e 
conductor, who has not at hand the full score ; and 
exposes him, moreover, if he happen to tell one of 
the performers that he is wrong, whose part he can- 
not examine, to the chance of this lattei^s replying : 
— " How do you know ?*' 

The disposal and grouping of the players and 
chorus-singers comes idso within the province of the 
orchestral conductor ; particularly for concerts. It 
is impossible to indicate arbitrarily the best method 
of grouping the assemblage of performers in a theatre 
or concert-room ; the shape and the arrangement of 
the interior of these places, necessarily influences the 
course to be taken in such a case. Let us add, tb|tt 
they depend, moreover, upon the number of per- 
formers requiring to be grouped ; and, on some oc- 
casions, upon the style of composition adopted by 
the author whose work is to be performed. 

In general, for concerts, the disposal of the 
orchestra which seems best, is this: — ^An amphi- 
theatre of eight, or, at the least, five rows is indis- 
pensable. The semicircular form is the best, for this 
amphitheatre. If it be large enough to contain the 
whole orchestra, the entire mass of instrumentalists 
will be disposed along these rows ; the first violins 
in front, on the right, facing the public ; the second 
violins in front on the left ; the violas, in the ndddle, 
between the two groups of violins ; Uie flutes, hMit« 
boys, clarinets, horns, and bassoons behind the firrt 
violins ; a double rank of violoncellos and double- 
basses behind the second violins ; the trumpets, cor- 
nets, trombones, and tubas behind the violas ; the 
rest of the violoncellos and double-basses behind the 
wooden wind instruments; the harpe in the fore- 
ground, dose to the orcheslxal conductor ; the kettle- 
drums, and other instruments of percussion behind 
or in the centre of the brass instromeiita ; the 
orchestral conductor, turning his back to the pnUic, 
at the base of the orchestra, and near to the Coremoek 
desks of the first and second violins. 

There should be a horizontal flooring, or stage, 
more or less wide, extending in front of &e first rows 
of the amphitheatre. On this flooring the choms- 
singers should be placed, in form of a fiud, turned 
three-quarters towards the public, so that all shall be 
able easily to see the motions of the orchestral con- 
ductor. The grouping of the chorus-singers m 
consonance with their respective order of voice, will 
differ, according as the author has written in tliree^ 
four, or six parts. At any rate, the women — sopranoi 
and contraltos — should be in front, seated ; the tenon 
standing behind the contraltos; and the hmam 
standing behind the sopranos. 

The solo-singers should occupy the centre^ aad 
foremost part of the front stage ; and should alwayi 
place themselves in such a way as to be able. Iff 
slightly turning the head, to see the conducting-itiflk 

For the rest, I repeat, these indications can be hat 
approximative ; they may be, for many reasou^ 
modified in various ways. 

At the Conservatoire, in Paris, where the amplii' 
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theatro 10 compoeed of only four or five rows^ not 
circular, and cannot conneqnently contain the whole 
orchestra, the violins and violas are on the stage ; 
while the basses and wind instruments alone occupy 
the rows ; the chorus is seated on the front of the 
stage, facing the public, and the women sopranos and 
contraltos, turning their backs directly upon the 
orchestral conductor, are under an impossibility of 
ever seeing his motions. Such an arrangement is 
very inconvenient for this portion of the chorus. 

it is everywhere of the greatest consequence that 
the chorus-singers placed on the front of the stage, 
shall occupy a plane somewhat lower than that of 
the violins; otherwise they would considerably 
deaden the sound of these latter. 

For the same reason, if, in front of the orchestra, 
there are not other rows for the choir, it is absolutely 
needful that the women should be seated, and the 
men remain standing up ; in order that the voices 
of the tenors and basses, proceeding from a more 
elevated point than those of the sopranos and con- 
traltos, may come forth freely, and be neither stifled 
nor intercepted. 

When the presence of the chorus-singers in front 
of the orchestra is not necessary, the conductor will 
take care to send them away ; since this large num- 
ber of human bodies injures the sonorousness of the 
instruments. A s3anphony, performed by an orches- 
tra thus more or less stifled, loses much of its effect. 

There are yet other precautions, relative especially 
to the orchestra, which the conductor may also take, 
to avoid certain defects in performance. The instru- 
ments of percussion, placed, as I have indicated, upon 
one of the last rows of the orchestra, have a tendency 
to abate the rhythm, and to slacken the time. A 
series of strokes on the long drum struck at regular 
intervals in a quick movement, like the following :— 

AUegro, 
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will sometimes produce the complete destruction of 
a tine rliythmical progression, by checking the on- 
ward bound of the rest of the orchestra, and de- 
stroying the unity. Almost always, the long drum 
player, from want of remarking the original time 
given by the conductor, remains somewhat behind- 
hand in striking his first stroke. This retardment, 
multiplied by the number of strokes which follow 
the first one, soon produces — ^as may be imagined — 
a rhythmical discrepancy of the most fatal effect. 
The conductor,— all whose efforts are then in vain 
to re-establish unanimity, — ^has only one thing left 
to do ; which is, to insist that the long drum player 
shall count beforehand the number of strokes to be 
given in the passage in question, and that, knowing 
his part, he shall no longer look into his cop3% but 
keep his eyes constantly fixed upon the conducting- 
stick : by which means, he will at once follow the 
time without the slightest want of precision. 

Another retardment, arising from a different cause, 
frequently takes place in the trumpet-parts ; it is 
when they contain a quick flow of passages such as 
this :— 




Allegro. 



The trumpet-player, instead of taking breath he- 
fore the first of these three bars, takes breath at their 
commencement, during the quaver-rest A ; and, not 
counting for anything the short time it has taken him 
to breathe, gives nevertheless its whole value to the 
quaver-rest, which thus becomes superadded to the 
value of the first bar. The result of this, is the 
following effect : — 



Allegro. 




an effect, the worse, that the final accent, struck at 
the commencement of the third bar by the rest of 
the orchestra, comes a third of the time too slow in 
the trumpets ; and destroys unity in the striking of 
the last chord. 

To obviate this, the conductor must first previously 
warn the players of this inexactness, into which they 
almost all are led to fall unawares ; and then, while 
conducting, must cast a glance towards them at the 
decisive moment, and anticipate a little, by beating 
the first beat of the bar where they come in : it is 
incredible how difficult it is to prevent trumpet- 
players from doubling the value of a quaver-rest 
thus placed. 

When a long accelerando, little hy little, is indi- 
cated by the composer, for passing from an allegro 
moderate to a presto, the majority of orchestral 
conductors hurry the time by jerks, instead of 
quickening it equally throughout, by insensible 
onward rate. 

This should be cautiously avoided. The same 
remark applies to the converse proposition. It is 
even still more difficult to slacken smoothly, and 
without checks, a quick time so as to transpose it 
little by little into a slow time. Often, from a desire 
to testify zeal, or from defect of delivery in his mu- 
sical feeling, a conductor demands from his players 
an exaggeration of nice gradations. He compre- 
hends neither the character nor the style of the 
piece. The gradations then become so many ble- 
mishes ; the accents, yells ; the intentions of the 
poor composer are totally disfigured and perverted ; 
while those of the orchestral conductor — however 
politely meant they may be — are none the less inju- 
rious : like the caresses of the Ass in the fable, who 
crushed his master when fondling him. 

And now let us instance many deplorable abuses 
that have obtained in almost all the orchestras of 
Europe ; abuses which reduce composers to despair, 
and which it is the duty of conductors to abolish as 
soon as possible. 

Performers playing stringed instruments, will 
rarely give themselves the trouble to play a tremolo ; 
they substitute for this very characteristic effect, a 
tame repetition of the note, half, and sometimes 
three-quarters slower than the one whence results 
the tremolo : instead of demisemiquavers, they make 
triple or double ones ; and in lieu of producing 
sixty-four notes in a bar in four-time (adagio), tihey 
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produce only thirty -two, op even sixteen. The action 
of the arm necessary for producing a true tremolo, 
demands, doubtless, too great an effort. This 
idleness is intolerable. 

Many double-bass players permit themselves — 
from idleness, also, or from a dread of being unable 
to achieve certain difficulties — to simplify their part. 
This race of simpliffers, be it said, has existed for 
forty years ; but it cannot endure any longer. In 
ancient works, the double-bass parts were extremely 
simple ; therefore there can be no reason to impo- 
verish them still more : those in modern scores are 
rather more difficult, it is true ; but, with very few 
exceptions, there is nothing in them of impossible 
execution; composers, masters of their art, write 
them with care, and as they ought to be executed. 
If it be from idleness that the simplifiers pervert 
them, the energetic orchestral conductor is armed 
with the necessary authority to compel the fulfilment 
of their duty. If it be from incapacity, let him 
dismiss them. It is his best interest to rid himself 
of instrumentalists who cannot play their instrument. 

Flute-players, accustomed to be above the other 
wind instruments, and not admitting that their part 
can be written below that of clarinets or hautboys, 
frequently transpose entire passages to an octave 
higher. The conductor, if he do not carefully peruse 
his score, if he be not thoroughly acquainted with 
the work he is conducting, or if his ear lack keen- 
ness, will not perceive this strange liberty taken by 
flautists. Nevertheless, multitudes of instances exist ; 
and care should be taken to banish them entirely 

It occurs everywhere (I do not say in some 
orchestras only) — it occurs everywhere, I repeat, 
that violinists who have, as is well known, to play 
ten, fifteen, twenty of them, the same part in unison, 
do not count their bars* rest ; and always from idle- 
ness, relying on the others doing it. Whence it 
follows, that scarcely the half of them come in again 
at the right moment ; while the rest still hold their 
instrument under their left arm, and look about them : 
thus the point is greatly weakened, if not entirely 
missed. I invoke the attention and rigour of 
orchestral conductors upon this insufferable habit. 
It is nevertheless so rooted a one, that they will only 
ensure its extirpation by rendering a large number 
of violinists amenable for the fault of a single player ; 
by inflicting a fine, for example, upon a whole row, 
if one of them misses coming-in. Even were this 
fine no more than half-a-crown, as it might be 
inflicted five or six times upon the same individuals 
in the course of one performance, I will answer for 
it that each of the violinists would count his rests, 
and keep watch that his neighbours did the same. 

An orchestra, — ^the instruments of which are not 
in tune each, and with each other, — is a monstrosity : 
the conductor, therefore, should take the greatest 
care that the musicians tune accurately. But this 
operation should not be performed in presence of the 
public : and moreover, every instrumental rumour, — 
every kind of preluding, between the acts, constitutes 
a real offence to all civilized auditors. The bad 
training of an orchestra, and its musical mediocrity. 



is to be inferred from the impertinent noise it makeii 
during the periods of quiet, at an Opera or Concert. 

It is also imperative for a conductor not to idlow 
clarinet-players to use always the same instrument 
(the clarinet in JBJp), without regard to the author's 
indications. Just as if the different clarinets — ^those 
in J) and in A, particularly — had not a special cha- 
racter of their own, of which the intelligent com- 
poser knows the exact value ; and as if the clarinet 
in A had not moreover a low semitone more than 
the clarinet in j&J7, — the 0^, of excellent effect. 
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on the clarinet in J9p, 



A habit, as vicious, and still more pernicious, has 
crept in since the introduction of horns with cylin- 
ders and pistons, in many orchestras ; it is that of 
playing in open sounds, by means of the new me- 
chanism adapted to the instrument, those notes 
intended by the composer to be produced in closed 
sounds, by means of the right hand within the bell. 
Moreover, the horn-players now-a-days, on account 
of the facility afforded by the pistons or cylinders of 
putting their instrument into different keys, use only 
the Jiorn in F, whatever may be the key indicated 
by the author. This custom gives rise to a host of 
inconveniences, from which the conductor should use 
all his efforts to preserve the works of composers 
who know how to write ; for those of others, it must 
be confessed, the disaster is of much less consequence. 

He should also set his face against the economical 
fashion adopted by certain theatres— called lyric— of 
causing the cymbals and the long drum to be played 
by the same performer. The sound of the cymbals 
when attached to the long drum, — as they must be 
to render this economy feasible, — is an ignoble noise, 
fit only for bands at tea-gardens. This custom, 
moreover, leads mediocre composers into the habit 
of never employing one of these instruments without 
the other, and of considering their use as solely con- 
fined to forcible marking of the accented parts of the 
bar. This is an idea fruitful in noisy platitudes ; 
and one that has brought upon us the ridiculous exr 
cesses beneath which, if there be not a stop put to 
them, dramatic music will sooner or later sink. 

I conclude, by expressing sincere regret at be- 
holding choral and orchestral studies still so badly 
organized. Everywhere, for grand choral and 
instrumental compositions, the system of rehearsals 
in the mass, is maintained. They make all the 
chorus-singers study at once, on the one hand ; and 
all the instrumentalists at once, on the other. De- 
plorable errors, innumerable mistakes, are thus 
committed, — particularly in the intermediate parts ; 
errors which the chorus-master and the conductor do 
not perceive. Once established, these errors dege- 
nerate into habits ; and become part and parcel of 
the execution. 

The hapless chorus -singers, moreover, during their 
studies, such as they are, are by far the worst tr^ted 
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of all the perfonnerB. Instead of giving them a good 
conductor knowing the times of the different move- 
ments accurately^ and proficient in the art of singing, 
to beat the time, and make critical observations ; a 
good pianist, i^2i,y\xig from a well-arranged piano* 
forte score, upon a good piano ; and a violinist, to 
play in unison or in octave with the voices each part 
learned alone : instead of these three indispensable 
artists, they commit them (in two-thirds of the lyric 
theatres of Europe) to IJie superintendence of a 
single man, who has no more idea of the art of con- 
ducting, than of that of singing, generally very little 
of a musician, selected from among the worst pianists 
to be found, or rather who cannot play the pianoforte 
at all, some old superannuated individual, who, seated 
before a battered out-of-tune instrument, tries to 
decipher a dislocated score which he does not know, 
strike false chords, major when they are minor, or 
Vice-versa, and under the pretext of conducting and 
of accompanying by himself, employs his right hand 
in setting the chorus-singers wrong in their time, 
and his left hand in setting them wrongly in tune. 

One might believe oneself in the Dark Age's, upon 
witnessing such an exhibition of Gothish economy. 

A faithful, well-coloured, clever interpretation of 
a modern work, even when confided to artists of a 
I^gh order, can only be obtained, I firmly believe. 



by partial rehearsals. Each part of a chorus should 
be studied singly, until it be thoroughly known, be- 
fore admitting it collectively. The same step should 
be taken with regard to the orchestra, for a symphony 
at all complicated. The violins should first be prac- 
tised alone ; the violas and basses by themselves ; 
the wooden wind instruments (with a small band of 
stringed instruments, to fill in the rests, and accustom 
the wind instruments to the points of re-entrance) ; 
the brass instruments the same ; and very often it is 
necessary to practise alone the instroments of per- 
cussion ; and lastly, the harps, if they be numerous. 
The studies, in combination, are then far more pro- 
fitable, and more rapid ; and there is then good hope 
of attaining a fidelity of interpretation, now, alas, 
but too rare. 

The performances obtained by the old method of 
study, are merely approaches to achievement ; be- 
neath which so very many master-pieces have suc- 
cumbed. The superintending conductor, after the 
butchering of a master, none the less serenely lays 
down his stick with a satisfied smile ; and if some 
few misgivings remain with him as to the mode in 
which he has fulfilled his task, should no one venture 
at the close to dispute its accomplishment, he 
murmurs aside :— " Bah ! v» victis !" 

Hbctob Bbblioz. 



THE END. 
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features of figuring. 42, Continuation. 43, Ditto. 
44, On the figuring of changing notes. 45, Ditto 
of triads. 46, Ditto of chords of the second. 47, 
Ditto of other chords. 48, General rules for ac- 
companiment. 49, Ditto. 50, Ditto. 51, Ditto. 
52, Ditto. 53r Ditto. 64, Ditto. 55, Continu- 
ation ; in bars of two divisions. 56, Ditto, in bars 
of triple time. 57, Ditto, with a figured funda- 
mental part. 58, On suspended dissonants. 59, 
On unprepared dissonants. 60, On the resolution 
of dissonants. 61, On the place or seat of intervals. 
62, Examples of all chords. 63, Exemplary exer- 
cises on the prepared chord of the second. 64, 
Ditto. 65, Ditto on the progression of chords of 
the third. 66^ Ditto on the prepared chords of 
the fourth in three parts. 67, Ditto in four parts. 
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AIBBECHTSBEBOEB'S COLLECTED WSITUraS.— Content* of Volume the First (contumed)/ 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE SECOND.— Guide to Composition. 



126, On intervals. 127, On eansontnti and diiso- 
nants. 128, On movement. 129, On musical 
modes and keys. 180, On the ancient and modem 
scales of a fundamental part 131, On strict and 
free composition in general. 132, On the first 
class of strict composition in two parts. 183, Con- 
tinuation. 134, On the second class of strict 
composition in two- parts. 135, On the third classb 
136, On the fourth class. 137, On thd fifth class. 



138, On the first elws of strict composition iti 
three ]Mirts. 139, On the second class. 140, On 
the third class. 141, On the fourth class. 142, 
On the fifth class. 143, On the first class of strict 
composition in four parts. 144, On the second 
class. 145, On the third class. 146, On the 
fburth class. 147, On the fifth class.' 148, On 
imitation. 149, On inversion. 150, On fugue. 
\ 151, Rules for fugues in three and more parts. 



CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE THIRD.—Guide to Composition. 

Appendix. — On church, chamher, and dramatic 
style of music. A short description of all instru- 
ments used at the present time ; with their scales. 
A guide to full-score playing. 



152, On fu^e with a chorale. 153, On double 
counterpomt in the octave or fifteenth. 154, Ditto 
in the tenth or third. 155, Ditto in the twelfth or 
fifth. 156, On double fugues. 157, On canon. 



DB. MABX'S GENERAL MUSICAL INSTBUCTION. An aid to 

teachers and learners in every branch of musical knowledge. Trans- 
lated, from the original German, by George Macirone. [Former price, 
15s.] Bound in whole cloth, 6s. 6d., or $1.63c. ; post-free, 7s. 

*#* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in Germany, besides being reprinted in 
the United States and in England. It comprehends minute explanations of every musical matter, 
from the simplest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, doctrine of tones, instru- 
ments, elementary and artistic forms of composition, artistic performance, and musical education 
in general. 

DEDICATION. — ^To Parents, conscientious Teachers, and others concerned in Education, by whom it is 
considered a matter of Duty to see that the Musical Education of Youth be real, refreshing to the heart and^ 
senses, and elevating to the mind ; who are anxious and watchful that Art he fiot^ perverted and debased 
into a source of enervating dissipation and vanity, this book is dedicated, in fedthful sympathy, by 
The Author. 
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iMTRonucTioN. — ^Rcvicw of the province of Music, 
and of the object of General Musical Instruction. 

First Division. — Of the Doctrine of Tones, 

Ist Section— The Tonal System, 2nd— The System 
of Notation. 3rd — Auxiliary Forms and Signs in 
Notation. 4th — Of Raising and Depressing. 

Raising — Depressing — ^The sign Natural; Double 
Raising and Depression. 

5th Section — Measurement of Relation of Tones. 
6th — Modes, Scales, and Keys. 7th — Major and 
Minor Keys. 8th — Combination of all the Scales. 

The Major Scales — ^The Minor Scales. 

9th Section — Nearer view of the Scales. 

The Signature — 1, Major Scales; 2, Minor Scales. 

Chief points of the Scale — Relationship of the Scales 
— 1, Relationship of the Major Scales ; 2, Rela- 
tionship of the Relative Keys ; 3, Relationship of 
the Minor Scales, with their Major, and among 
themselves. 

Appendix. — Of Ecclesiastical Modes. 

Second Division. — Of Rhythm. 

Ist Section — Of the value of Tones. 

Value by division by two— Value by division by 
^ree — Groups of mixed value — More numerous 
groups. 

2nd Section — Of Rests. 3rd — Indefinite signs of 
duration — 1, Staccato; 2, Legato. 

4th Section — Of absolute time — 1, Of the slowest 
motion ; 2, Moderately slow motion ; 3, Mode- 
rately quick motion ; 4, Quick motion ; 5, The 
quickest motion. 

Appendix. — Of the Metronome and Chronometer. 

5th Section — ^The nature and regulation of bars. 
6th — ^The kinds of bars. 7th— I'he management 
and division of bars. 8th — Exceptional forms— 
J, Initial- imperfect bars; 2, Irregular bars; 
3, Mixed measures and values. 






9th Section — Chromatic signs within the bar. 10th 
— Of Accentuation — 1, Accentuation of the parts 
of a bar ; 2, Accentuation of the members of a bar. 
Conclnding Remarks. 

Third Division. — Instruments. 

1st Section — Review of Instruments. 

2nd Section — Vocal Music. The human voice — 
Speech. 

3rd Section-r-Stringed instruments. 4th — Bowed 
instruments. 5th — Reed or tubular instruments. 
6th — Brass instruments. 7th — The Organ. 8th-— 
Percussive instruments. 9th — Instruments of 
friction. 10th — Of Score. 
Fourth Division. — Of Elementary Forms of 

Composition. 

1st Section — ^The foundations of melody. The suc- 
cession of Tones — Of Rhythm. 

2nd Section — Fundamental forms — 1, The Passage ; 
2, The Phrase ; 3, The Subject. 

3rd Section — Greater rhythmic arrangements. 
4th — Melodic graces. 5th — Introduction to Har- 
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7th Section — The employment of the Chorda—^ 
1, Duplication; 2, Omission; 3, Transposition; 
4, Inversion; 5, Close or dispersed position; 
6, Combination ; Connexion — Certain progressions 
— Determinate resolution ; 7, The Close ; 8, The 
Prelude. 

8th Section — Of Modulation — ^The law of Modula- 
tion — Means of Modulation. 

9th Section — Of the movement of the parts in chords 
— 1, Motion within a Chord; 2, Equal movement 
in the Chords ; 3, Unequal movement in the Chords ; 
Suspension or retardation — Anticipation — Organ 
point ; 4, Motion between the Chords. 

10th Section — Figuring of Basses. 
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FiPTH DiVrtioN.— Artistic Forinft of Cotiiposittoh. 

1 st'Se(^oiv-:-^eh(iral conddertftiohft on anistic f^ormii. 
2nd — Differences of forms in the construction of 
the parts. 8rd — ^Polyphonic forms — 1, Figura- 
tion ; 2, i'ttgtte ; S, DoUbl^ and manifold Fugue ; 
4, Canon. 

4th Section — Hbmophonic and mixed forms — 
1, Song form ; 2, Rondo form ; 3, Sonata form. 

5th Section — Peculiar forms of Instrumental music — 
1, The Sonata; 2, The Overture; 3, The Sym- 
phony; 4, Th6 Concerto; 5, The Fantasia; 6, The 
Uapriccio, Toccata, and Study. 

6th Section — Peculiar forms of Vocal musio^— 1, The 
Recitative ; 2, The Aria ; 3, The Chorus ; 4, The 
Cantata; Finale. 

7th Settion — Music in combination with other ob- 
jects— 1, The Ballet; 2, The Melodrama; 3, The 
Play with Aiusic ; 4, The Opera. 

Sixth Division. — Artistic Performance. 

1st Section — General ideas of performance. 
2iid Section>-^The meaning of artistic configurations. 
Rhythm — 1, Motion; 2, Accent; 3, Larger 
rhythmic members. 
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On 7\hie9 — l. Kinds of tonic movement; 2, In- 
tervals; 3, Chords; 4,-llie Mijor and Minor 
modes ; 5, Various scales ; Observations. 
3rd Section — ^The meaning of artistic forms. 4th-^ 
The comprehension and performance of particular 
works. 5th — Concerted or Orchestral performance. 
Appendix. — On Score Playing. 

Seventh Division. — On Musical Education and 

Instruction. 

1st Section — Remarks on the present state of music. 
2nd — ^The right ol]ject and the right means. 3rd 
— Disposition or vocation for music. 4th — ^De- 
velopment of the musical faculties — The time 
previous to learning; The time for insttnction; 
Development of the feeling of measure ; DeVeloip- 
ment or the feeling of Tone. 

5th Section — Objects of musical education, and their 
time — Song ; Flaying on the Piano ; Composition. 

6th Section — ^Teachers aad methods of teaching. 

Appendix. 

A. Rhythmic Divisions — B, On the form of Fugues 
— C. On the form of Rondos — D. On the form of 
Sonatas. 



in addition to the foregoitg general Table of Oontents, there is a rery copioiis Index to every 
subject, technical term, or sign n86d in music, by which is obtained the convenience of a complbtb 
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MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROXTOH-BASS SCHOOL, translflted, by 
Sabilla NovEiio, from the (Jerman. [Former price, 7s.] Sewed, lOo. 

*^f* In these comparatively few pages are cond^sed all the Meeiiitiail |y6int8 6f Thafoiigh-Bass ; 
they appear as axioms, and any one who will commit the whole to memory \('Oold h&ve a very 
competent knowledge of every chord in music. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Fundamental principles of Thorough-Bass. II. The Intervals. — Explanation of all the Intervals over C. 
III. The Ten Intervals : the Unison— the Second— the Thii-d— the Fourth- the Fifth— the Sixth— th* 



Seventh — the Octave — ^the Ninth — the Tenth. IV. On Movement : direct— contrary— oblique, 
y. and VI. The Figuring explained. YII. The S&x Hazardous P^gressiohs. 



CATEL'S TitEATISE GS HASH0NY. Translated, by Maby GowDin» 
Clarke, from the original French. [ForMer price, 15s,] Setfred, 2s. 6d. 

%* This work was composed for the Oonservatoire, at Parid, imd adopted by a large committee 
of Musiciand, including the names of Gossec, B. 3. £. L. Lac^pkLe, Gherabiniy Lesaeur, Prony, 
Eler, Fremetyy M&til, Rey, Martinj, Berton, and Rodolphe. 
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Mode. The Iniperfect Seventh in the Minor Mode. 
Article V. — ^The Diminished Seventh. 
Article VI. — ^The Dominant Ninth, Major. Tlie 
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Article VII. — ^Passing .N6tes ; Prolbn|;attons; Sus- 
pensions, and Retardations. Examples of ail tibe 
Progressions in the Bass; together with the 
Natural Chords, aiid Prolongations, which may 
be introduced. 

Article VIII. — Cadences. Examples of the most 
usual Progressions in th6 Bass, wherewith to in- 
troduce perfect Cadences. 

Article IX. — ^The different procedures of the Bast, 
throughout the extent of the Diatonic Scale; 
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Article XI I. -^Alterations. 

Article XIII. — Modulation. 
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NOVELLO'S LIBRARY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

CHERUBIXI'S TREATISE ON COUNTEBFOIITT AND FUGUE. 

Translated, by Mary Cowdbn Clarke, from the original French. 
[Former price, -31s. 6d.] Bound in whole cloth, 6s. 6d., or $1.63c.; 

post-free, 7s. 

%* This work is adopted for the inBtruction of the Olasses at the Conservatoire, Paris, and of 
those at the Royal Academy of Music, London. There has been added a Memoir of Cherubiniy 
chiefly compiled from Mons. )^6t\a. Speaking of this Treatise, he says — " The admirable Treatise 
on Counterpoint and Fugue is, in fact, the result of Cherubini*s experience as to what was 
necessary for teaching counterpoint to the pupils of the Conservatoire for nearly a quarter of 
a century; and the examples are models of that perfection of style which distinguishes the 
productions of the ancient Italian masters. 
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Memoir of the Author. 
Contents of Treatise. 
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Preliminary Propositions: — 
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cords in strict counterpoint. Upon various 
kinds of movement. 
Two-Part Counterpoint : — 
First order — Note against note. Second order — 
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crotchets against one semibreve. Fourth order 
— On syncopation. Fifth order — Florid coun- 
terpoint. 
Three-Part Counterpoint : — 

First order — Note against note. Second order — 
Two minims against a semibreve. Tbird order 
Four crotcbets against one semibreve. Fourth 
order — On syncopation. Fifth order — Florid 
counterpoint. ^ 

Four-Part Counterpoint :—r 

First order — ^N ote against note. Examples of first, 
second, and third order. Fourth order — On syn- 
copation. Fifth order — Florid counterpoint. 
Counterpoint in Five,Six, Seven, and Eight Real Parts 
On Imitation : — 

Antecedent and consequent. 
First section — By similar movement 
Second section — By contrary movement. On free 
or irregular imitation. ' On regular or restricted 
imitation. On several other sorts of imitation. 
Augmentation; diminution. Reversed accents; 
Interrupted ; Convertible ; Periodic ; Canonic. 
Finite and Infinite Canonic. 
Third section — Imitations in 3 and in 4 voices. 



On Double Counterpoint : — 
First section — Inversion in the octave. Inversion 
in the ninth. Inversion in the tenth. Inver- 
sion in the eleventh. Inversion in the twelfth. 
Inversion in the thirteenth. Invenlon in the 
fourteenth. 
Second section — Triple and quadruple counter 
point. In the octave. In the tenth. Con- 
clusion. 

On Fugue : — 
Definition of the term Fugue, On Subject. On 
Response. On Counter-subject. On strett^. 
On Pedal. On Tonal Fugue. On Real Fugue. 
On Fugue of Imitation. On the Coda. On 
Digression. On Modulation. On the entire 
composition of a Fugue. General remarks. 

Extendea Examples analysed throughout: — 

Real fugue in 2 parts. Tonal fugue in 2 parts. 
Real fug^e in 3 parts (Instrumental character J, 
Tonal Fugue in 3 parts, with one counter- 
subject. (In gloria Dei Patris, from Grand 
Mass in F). Tonal fu^ue in 4 parts, with one 
counter-subject. Tonal fugue in 4 parts, with 
two counter-subjects. Chromatic fugue in 4 
parts, with three counter-subjects, with pre- 
liminary remarks thereon. Conclu^ding obser- 
vations thereon. Authentic and pi agal cadence. 
Tonal fugue of considerable development, in 8 
parts and for two choirs (from Credo). M. 
F^tis's remarks thereon. Real fugue in 8 parts, 
for two choirs, by J. Sarti. 

Appendix : — 

Given subjects of basses to serve for lessons in 
strict counterpoint. Basses for counterpoint in 
8 parts and two choirs. 



Antecedent or Theme ; consequent. Inverse 
contrary imitation. 

FETIS' TBEATISE ON CHOIB AND CHORUS Smeme. Translated, 
by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M. A., from the original French, with .the 
kind approval of the Author. [Former price, 15 francs.] Sewed, Is. 6d., 
or 38 cents. 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

'' It is my design, in this little work, to teach a branch of the musical art whicb has been much 
neglected, 1 might even say ignored. There exist, doubtless, in Germany, some schools where 
the principles explained in this book are put in practice ; but I do not know that any one has 
hitherto pointed out the principles of a rational method for teaching Choirs and Chornses. The 
work of M. Hseser, and all that have been written on this subject, are almost exclusively on 
practice, and include many notions of matters which do not belong to the special nature of Choir 
and Chorus Singing. Other important matters, which belong essentially to this subject, are not 
even mentioned. Upon the whole, these excellent works are only applicable to the schools for 
which the}' were intended* 

" That which I propose, is to call the attention of Heads of Schools, Directors of Music, and 
Chapel Masters, to the necessitv of perfecting the execution of music in vocal masses, and to point 
out to them the progressive steps by which that aim may be attained. It was necessary for this 
purpose to arrange these steps according to numerous delicate investigations, suggested by musical 
perception sufficiently active, by long experience, and by much thought. I am far from thinking 
this work as good as it ought to be, for the subject is new, and imperfection is inseparable from 



KOVELLO'S LIBBABY FOB THE DIFFUSION OF MUSICAL ENOWLEDOB. 

FETIS' TREATISE OV CHOIB AVB CHOBUS SnTGnfCMContinaed.) 
a first attempt ; but such as it is^ I hope it will be useful, and that it will in time effect some pro- 
gress in the art of duly executing the inspirations of Composers of genius. 

'' As for the exercises, which may lead vocal masses to a good execution of music, they are 
scarcely more than indicated in this work, because I did not wish to make it too voluminous/' 

GENERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Translator's Preface. 



Author's Preface. 

Preliminar}' Observations — On the nature of Sing- 
ing in Chorus. 

Chap. I. — On the choice and classification of Voices. 

Chap. 11. — On the proportion of voices in the Choir 
or Chorus. 

Chap. III. — Of the concord of voices in the Unison 
and Octave. 

Chap. IV. — Concord and exercise of the voices 



Chap. V. — Of the modifications of sound in its 

different shadings. 
Chap. VI. — Of the different accents or tonal quality 

of voices. 
Chap. VII. — On the pronunciation of words, and 

vocal articulation. 
Chap. VIII. — On the articulation of the vocal organ, 

or vocalisation in chorus. 
Chap. IX. — On the Melodic Phrase, the Harmonic 

Phrase, and the Rhythmical Phrase. 



in Harmony. I Chap. X. and last — On Animation. 

DR. CBOTCH'S ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with the 
Musical Examples properly combined with the Text. (Reprinted by 
the kind permission of the proprietor of the copyright.) [Former 
price, 21s.] Sewed, 4s. 6d., or |n1.13c. 

PUBLISHER'S PREFACE TO THE THIRD (PRESENT) EDITION. 

" The value of Dr. Crotch's * Elements of Musical Composition ' haa been so generally appreciated, as 
to have exhausted the copies of two large editions. The work haying thus become out of print, arrange- 
ments were made with the proprietors of the remaining copyright for permission to include the work in 
NovELLo's Library for the diffusion of Musical Knowledge, and the present copy is thus presented at 
a considerably less price than the former editions. 

''The text of Dr. Crotch's work is reproduced in its integrity, with all the author's additions made in 
1833 ; but the improvements made in musical typography have allowed the musical examples to be properly 
incorporated wHh the explanation, so as to present both at one view ; — several illustrations, also, referred to 
only m the former editions, are here included at length, amounting to an addition of several pages. A few 
notes by the editor, distinguished by being printed in a different type, have been inserted. And finally, is 
added, as an appendix, the series of questions and answers prepared by the Doctor for the examination of 
his pupils while they were studying from his ' Elements of Musical Composition.' " 

«* 69, Dean Street, Soho, January, 1866." 

BERLIOZ' TREATISE on MODERN INSTRUMENTATION and ORCHES- 
TRATION. Containing an exq,ct table of the compass ; a sketch of the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and expressive 
character of various instruments ; together with a large number of 
examples in score, from the productions of the greatest Masters, and 
from some unpublished works of the Author. Bound in whole cloth, 
price 12s., or $3.00. 

The elaborate treatise on the Orchestra by Mons. Hector Berlioz^ is the next work to be. 
produced in the convenient form adopted for Novello'b Library for the diffusion of Musical 
Knowledge ; a new translation having been carefully made expressly for it by Mrs. Cowdbn 
Clarke. J. Alfred Novello has also much gratification in being enabled to announce that the 
Author has most cordially entered into his intention to produce a popular edition of this valuable, 
but hitherto costly book ; and has not only made for it a general revision of the entire work, so as 
to bring the subject up to the present time, with all the advantage of his maturer experience, but 
this library edition will be enriched with additional chapters, comprising a description of all the 
newly-invented instruments, and other important details connected with the modern orchestra^ 
including an essay on the duties of a conductor. 

To every student, who aspires either to write or comprehend an orchestra score, this Treatise is 
almost indispensable — abounding, as it does, in apt illustrations, selected from the classical writings 
of Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, Halevy, Mozart, Mehul, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Spontini, 
Weber, &c., (fee; showing the proper use and characteristic of every instrument 

A casual perusal of its entertaining analysis of the various parts of an , orchestra, cannot fail 
highly to interest every listener to instrumental music ; and the pleasure of an audience will be in 
proportion to the increased appreciation so pleasantly derived from the fervid and lucid manner in 
which Mons. Berlioz writes of an art he loves so well. 

Several equally important Works are in a forward state, which will be issued in rapid succession, at similarly 

popular prices. 

Please to order NOVELLO'S EDITION, or a more expensive one may be seat. 



A NEW FACU^ETT F^B GHaBAL SOCIETIES 

MOniaU.TB HBAHSL 



NOVEIiO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES, 



J. ALFRED NOVELLO has printed all the Choritses from the 
Octavo Edition of the Oratorios, at ild., 3d., 4W., or 6d. Every Chorus 
may thus be had distinct, in Vocal Score, with Organ Accompaniment, for 21 few 
pence. The advantage of this new f^ility will be evident to those who want 
large numbers for beginners. 

Iiiat of Chcffuse^ now ready :— 
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HANDEL. 

And the gloiy of the Lord 

And with hU •tripes ... 

And he shall purify 

All we like sheep 

And the children of Israel ... 
^And Israel saw 
\ And beliiered the Lord ..« 
(He is my God 
{And I will exalt him ... 
(The depths have corered tnem 

And with the hlast .,. 

Ah t wretched Israiel 
fAll the earth ... 
\To thee all angels ... 

Awake the trumpet's 

Almighty ruler of th« skies 



'... Messiah 3 

... ditto 1| 
ditto l) 
ditto 8 
Israel in Egypt 4^ 
ditto \ ,. 
^ ditto J *♦ 

diUo 
ditlLo 
ditto 
4itto 
Judas 
Dettingen Te Deum\ 
ditto / 

... Samson 3 

Joshua 1| 



) 



8 
3 



As ftom the power of Sacred Lays 

Ode on 8t. Cecilia's Day 



18 At last diTine Cecilia came 

14 All your hoast will end in woe 

15 Bacchus* hlessings are a treasure 
If Behold the Lamh of (jk>d 

17 Behold Darius, great and good 

18 Break his hands of sleep asunder . 

19 But as for his people ... 
SO But the waters overwhelmed 

ro death, where is thy stingf (Duet) 
\But thanks be to God (Chorus) 

Cherub and Seraphim 

Doubtftil fear ... 

DisdainfVil of danger ... 

f Make them to be numbered 
iDay by day we magnify 

Draw the tear 
ma /Despair all around them 
'" lAlIekija]! 

Egypt was glad 

EnvyJ e^jlest bom of hel] ... 

For unto us a child is Ixnii ... 

Fallen is the foe 

For Sion lamentation make. ... 

Fjxed in his ererlq^ting seat .y 

From the censer curling rise 

From the east unto the west 

From harmony ... 

For all these mexciea ... 

Father of mercy .» 

Forbear thy doubts 

For ever to the voice of Prayer 

Ga|atea, diy thy tears. 

Gird on thy sword ... 

Great Dagon has. subdued 
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Alex. Feast 

... Deborah 

Alexander's Feast 

Messiah 

Alexander's Feast 

ditto 

Israel in Egypt 

... ditto 

Messiah V 
ditto / 
Jephtha 4| 
Jephtha 3 
Judas 3 
Dettingen\ ^ t 
ditto J ** 

& 
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3 



83 
84 

35 
V 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
230 
43 
45 
4S 

4r 
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Glorious hero 1 may thy grave 
Glory to God ... ' ... 

Glory to God ••^ 

4(i Happy we ^ m. 

48f jjappypair. 

^ Ks yoke is easy . #.. 

51 i7« trusted in God ..^ 
5S ' How dark, O Lord- *• 

58 HeaTf Jacob's God ..^ 

54 Hallelujah 

55 Hear us, our God ..« 

56 He spake (he word 

57 He gave them hailstones ... 
.^ /.He sent a thick darksess 
'^ \<He smote all the fir sMH>m ... 

He rebuked the Red'flca 

He led them through the doep 

60 Hear as, O Lord ... 

61 HaO! Judea ... 

63 Hiillleujah. Amen .» 

64 Hail, mighty Joshua 

68- How soon our tow ring liopei . 
S2S How excellent thy name 

(The youth inspired ... 

Our fainting courage ... 
How excellent, and Hallelujah 



Solomon 
Deborah \ 
ditto j 

Israel in Egypt 3 

Messiah 4| 

... Judas 3 

... ditto 1^ 

,y Samson 3 

... Solomon 7^ 

... ditto 3- 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 3 

». Jpshua IJ 

, ... ditto l] 

Deborah h 

ditto \\ 

, ... Aci8~ 3 

Saul 4^ 

Samson 8 

«. ... ditto 3 

... Messiah 

r. ... Joshua 

Acis 

Alexander's Feast 

... Messiah 



,»{! 



•M 



... ditto 3 
Jephtha 4^ 
.M Samson 3 

Messiah 
... Samson 
Israel in Egypt 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
... ditto 

Judas 
ditto 
... Judas, 
Joshua 
ditto 
Saul 
dittos 
ditto [ H 
ditto) 
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HANDEU (Continued). ' 

Israel in Egypt] 



«. /Moses and the children ... 
^^ \I will sing unto the Lord »., 

66 In glory high ... ' 

67 Immortal Lord 

{Elsies were not so swift 
In sweetest harmony (Air^ 
O fatal day ... ... 

68 Let their celestial concerts 
60 Lift up your heads ... 

71 Let all the angels of God 

73 Let us. break uieir bonds asunder 

74 Let old Timotheus yield the prize 

75 Lead on, lead on 

76 Let thy deeds be glorious ... 

77 Let our glad songs, and Allelujah 

78 Mourn ye afflicted 

79 Mourn, all ye Musea ... 

qog /Dead March ... .. 

\ Mourn, Israel, mourn 

80 Must I my Acis still bemoan? 

81 May no rash intruder ... 

82 Music spread thy voice ... 

83 May all the host of heaven 

84 No more to Ammon's God 



ditto '}** 

... Jephtha 3 

Deborah 7^ 
•M Saul) 
ditto \ 3- 
dittoj 
... SamsoQ 3 

... Messiah- 3 
ditto, 1^ 
... ditto 3 
Alexander's Feast 3 
Judas 1| 
Deborah 3 
... ditto 8 
Judas 6 
.., Acis 1| 
SaulJ i^ 
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86 
87 

88 

89 
90 



/Now the proud insulting foe. 



•f» 



••f 



LDoleftil tidings 

O God behold ... ... 

O first created beam 
f O deatih. where is. thy sting t ... 
V aftd iThorus, But thanks 

O thou that teUest (Solo and Qionv) 

O Father, whose Almighty 
g. f Vouchsafe, O Lord ... 

\0 Lord, in thee ... ... 

92 O thou bright orb 

93 O, the pleasures of the plains. 
04/0 hear thy lowly servant's' prayer 

\o blast with thy trtmendons brow 

95 O Baal, monarch of the skies 
227 O fatal consequence of rage. ... 

{Eagles were qot so swif^ ' ... 

In sweetest harmony ( Ai^ 
O fatal day 

96 Praise the Lord ... .m 
gj /Lord of eternity ... 

\Piea4 thy just cause 
225 i ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 8^^^ ^^ ^^y name 
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there a man 
Surely he hath borne ... 
Since by man came dea^ 
f The Lord shaK reign 
\ Sing ye to the. Lord 
See the conquering hero comea 
Sing unto God 

Sfw«U the full chorus .. 

1A9 /Noff a different measure 1 

'"*\Shake the dome 

See the. proud chief ... 

The Lord gave the word ... 
Their sound is gone out 
They loathed to drink 



98 
99 

100 

36 
101 
102 



104 
105 
106 
107 
108 



ditto] 

Acia 

Solomon 

dUto 

. Joshua 

Jephtha 

Deborah \ 

ditto / 

Jephtha 

Samson 

Messiah > 

ditto / 

ditto. 

Judas 

Dettingen Te Deum\ . . 

ditto / ** 

Joshua 3 

Acis 8 

Deborah \ - 

ditto / ' 

. ditto 

Saul 

dit^o^ 

ditto V 

ditto) 

Solomon 

Deborah.\ 

ditto ;* 

«aun 

ditto/ ^ 

Messiah 1 1 

ditto 1} 

Israel in Egyptl , . 

ditto / '* 

JiVUa l| 

. Judas 

Solomon 

ditto \ 

ditto / 

Debori^h 

Messiah 

ditto 

Israel in Egypt 
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109 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 



The trumpet's loud clangour Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 

fThy right hand, O Lord ... Israel in Egyptl , 

\ And in the greatness ... ... ditto / 

Thou sentest forth thy wrath ... ditto 8 

( Who is like unto thee t ... ditto \ . . 

\The earth swallowed them ... ditto / '» 

The people shall hear ... ... ditto 6 

To our gpreat God ... ... ... _ Judaa i^ 

To thee cherubin and seraphin "* " 



/The glorious company of the Apostles 
\ Thine honourable, truCf and only Son 

Thou art the King ... 

Then shall they know 

Then round about the starry throne 

To dust his glory ... ... 

To man God^ universal law 

Theme sublime ... ... 



Judaa 
Te Deum 
ditto Y 
ditto / ^* 
ditto l| 

Samson S 
ditto 3 
ditto U 
ditto 3 

Jephtha S 



Fcrjurther numbers^ see neat page, 
London 8act^ Mush Yff^^'^^^ ;t^^^^J^7^^ Dean-str^et, Soho, and 85, Poultiy ; 
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CONTENTS 
OVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES, 



ALREADY PUBLISHED, Nob, 1 to 



2^1. 



Ko, 
122 



/ To song and dance 
\To tame immortal go 



IS4 

135 
186 
1S7 
188 



HANDEL (Continued). 

M« w« Swntoni ( 

..t ditto ) 

M. Alexaadtr't Feast 
M. •.. Judas 

•«• ••• Solomon 

ditto 
M« M* Solomon 

M. Joshua 

••• ••• ditto 

ditto 
^ Alexander's Feast 

ditto 
— M. Deborah^ 

•b* M. ditto ) 

_ ••« «•• Bauii 1 1 

David his ten thousand slew .^ ... ditto/ * 

Wbrthy is the Lamb, and Amen m. Messiah 



123 The princes apphuid 

124 Tune your harps - 

1 25 Throughout the land 

126 Thus rolling surges rise 

1 27 The name of the wicked 

128 To looff posterity 

129 The Lara commands 

180 The Great Jehovah 

181 The listening crowd 

182 The many rend the skies 
,«Q /The great king of kings 
"'iDoleftil tidings 

224 
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8 
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/Welcome, mighty King 



We come in bright anay 
We hear 

We never will bow down 
We praise thee, O €K>d 
1S9 /^'^o ^b<>^ hadst overcome 
I We therefore pray thee 

140 When his loud voice ».• 

141 With thunder armM 

142 With pious heart 

143 We with redoubled rage « 

144 Wretched lovers 

145 Your harps and csrmbals .. 

146 Your voices tune .« 
\47 Ye sons of Israel 

148 Ye house ef Gilead .^ 

149 Zadock the Priest 



I 



»• .M Judas 

^ ditto 

•M ••• ditto 3 

Dettfngen Te I>eam 4| 
ditto \ 

». ditto / 

4* Jeplitha 

M. Samson 

Bolomoh 
••. Joshua 

Aeis 
Solomon 
Alexander's Feast 
Jbshua 
.to.- Je^tlia 
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150 
151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 



160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 



HAYDN'S " CREATION." 

Awake the harp ... •.. — 

And the Spirit of God ... ».. 

Achieved is the glorious work (1st Chorus) 
Achieved is the glorious work (2nd CImmiis) 
By thee with bliss (Duet and Choras) 
Despairing, cursmg rage ■ .^ •.• 

Sing the Lord ... .m m. 

The marvlous work ... ... 

The Heavens are telling m. m« 

The Lord is great ... m. 

HAYDN'S THIRD MASS. 

Kjrrie — Hear our Prayer ... ... 

Gloria — Glcnrious is the King ». 

Qui tollis — Lord, why hast thou fnrsaken t 
Quoniam— Sing with joy ... ... « 

Credo — Lord, thou hast made ... ^ 

£t incamatus — O Lord, rebuke me not 



166 « Et resurrexit— Thou hast maintained 

... f Sanctus — Holy, holy 

^^' \Benedictus->He is blessed 

,«. /Agnus Dei — Lord we pray thee ».. 

'*^' \Dona Nobis^Hallelvtjah, Amen 

MENDELSSOHN. 

•4 /All men, all things m. ••• 

'*\ Praise thou the Lord... m. 

--0 I All ye that cried 

*°^ \I waited for the Lord (Duet and Chos.) 

170 As the Hart pants (Ist movement) 

171 But oar God abideth 
21 1 For I had gone forth 

172 Happy and blest are they 
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... /How lovely are the messengers 

'" \Thu8 saith the Lord' 

174 1 praise thee, O Lord (B. Solo and Chorus) 

... /Is this he? ... ... ... 

^ ' ^ I O thou, the true and only light ... 

176 Lord, thou alone ... ... ... 



tobgesang) , . 
ditto / ^* 
ditto \ 
ditto / 

42nd Psalm 

... St Paul 

42nd Psalm 
St. Paul 
StPaulX 
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ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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MENDELSSOHN 

Ko, 

177 Let all men praile «. 

178 Now this man ... m. 

179 Not only onto him «. 

180 O great is the depth ... 

181 O be gracious m. 

182 Rise up, ariste 

183 Stone him to death 
44 See what love hath the Father 

(Sleepers, wake .«. 

To God on high 
To thee, O Lord ... 

SIO The nations are now tne Lord^ 

184 The gods themselves 
ifiK /This IS Jehovah's Tetnple ... 
'^ IFar be it from thy path 

186 The night is departmg ... 

187 Why my soul... 

188 Why my soul (last Choms) 

189 Ye nations offer to the Lord 

BEETHOVEN'S " ENCEDL 

[KOTTHT OF OLIYSS.] 

195 O praise him, all ye nations ... m. 

196 HalleliUah ... m. .^ 

BEETHOVEN'6 MASS IN C. 

190 Kyrie — ^When I call upon thee ..k ^ 

{Gloria — l^mise the Lord ... »m 

Qui tollis — Give ear to my supplicatitm 
Quoniam — ^Thou ahmft art holy ^ 

(Credo — Glory and great worship ^ ... 

Et incamatus — O Lord, give ear ^ 

Et resilrrexit— Be thou exalted »,, ... 

Et vitam — O praise ye the Lord m. 

,g- /Sanctus — Holv* holy ' ... ... •.. 

IBenedictus— He is blessed 



(Continued). 

Lobg«sanK 1| 

St. Paul 3 

.^ ». di^to 

ditto 

M. ... ditto 

ditto 

M. M. ditto 

• A. ditto 

«. ditto 

ditto } H 
.. ... ditto 

ditto 6 
ditto 1^ 
... ditto 1 3 

.. M. ditto I 

M. ' Lebgesang 6 
M 42nd Psalm 1^ 

M« ditto 6 

LobfiSang • 
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ff 



4* 
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itu /Agnus Dei — Heat my crying 
'"* \Dona Nobis— Blessed be the 
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197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 

208 

204 
205 
206 
207 



MOZART'S TWELFTH MASS. 

K3rrie — ^I will call upon the Lord ^ m. 

Gloria — Glorious is thy nAme ... ... 

Qui tollis — Remember thy tender ihereite »• 

Quoniam — Praise the Lord ... ^ 

Cum saneto— Thou, Lord, art God .., ^ 

Credo — Nations shajl do him servioe •.. 

{Et incamatus— Bow do^frn and h(ar me ... 

£t resurrexit — God is gona up ,.. 
SaDctus — Holy, holy 
Benedictus — He is blessed .., 
Agnus Dei — Lord have mercy 
Dona Nobis— Ptalse the Lord ^ 



*•• 



^ 



208 O God, when thou appearest 

209 Splendente Te Deus 

212 Glory, honor, praise, and power 



FirMMetett 

,ditt9 
Third Motett 



MOZARPS REQUIEM MASS. 

lis /I^^u^c™ aeternam — Give unto tiie meek 

iChriste eleisbn — Shew thy mercy 
214 Diesira — Day of vengeuiee ^ 

SIS Tuba mirum — Hark, the angel trumpet ... 



216 



/Rex, tremendae — King, tremendous 

ir - 



.Recordare Jesu — Kindly J^u 

(Confutatis maledietua— ^Wben the cursed aie con- 
founded ... „. ... ^, 
Lachrymosa— Day of mourning ». 

218 Doitiltie Jesu Christe— Lord Je^us Christ / .,. 

219 Hostias et Preces— OITeririg of Prayer 

(Sanctus— Holy, holy, holy 
Benedictus— He is blessed .«. ^ 

A Rnus Dei— Thou that takeat away the Bins of the world 
221 /^"^ ^tema^-Show thy favor 
** \Cum Sanctis — O show thy merey 
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For former numbers^ see previovs page. (To be continued ) 

London Sacred Muaic Warehonse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Sobo, and 86, Poultry; 

Also in New York, at 889, Broadway. 






MOZABT'S PIANOFOBTE WOBES, 

An entirely New and Complete Edition, with and wi^out Accompaniments, humbly dedicated by 
express permission to Her Most Gracious, Majesty QuissN Victoria. Edited by Cipriani Potter, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal Academy of Music in London. 

A Thematic Index to toe whole Work will be foimd in each Volume. 
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VoL 1. — ^Airs with Vanafcions. 

«. 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



{Part !« Air, with Variations, in O • .. 
„ 2, Air, with Variations, in F 
^n / Part 1, Rondo, in A minor \ n. oj ••• 
^^\ „ 2,Tema,inAmajor/^-^ ... 
23 Air with Variations in E flat 
O.M f Part 1, Tema, with Variaticms, in 
^^\ „ 2, Tema, with Variations, in F 

^. < Part 1, Minuet, in D • 

^ ^ 2, La Belle Francaise, in E flat 



•.. 



6 
8 
8 
6 
9 
8 
6 
8 
6 



(Bound in Qoth,)— Price 19s. 6d. 



JTo. 



... 



og f Part 1, Air, with Variations, in £ flat 
1 „ 2, Air, with Variations, in D ... 
Part 1, Air, with Variations, in F ... 
„ 2, Air, with Variations, in C ... 
Part 1, Tema, in F 

„ 2, Tema, in B flat 
Part 1, Mio Caro Adone, with Variations, in G 
„ 2, Aht Vous Dirai, with Variations, in C 

Part 1, Air, with Variations, in C 

2, Ariette, with Variations, in D 



88. 
89. 
62 
69 
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Vol. 2. — ^Rondos, Ssc, 

40 Fantai^ e Foga, in 

61 In the style of Handel, in • 

11 Rondo, in B flat (Posthumons) 

14 Bondo, in A (Poethumons) 



(Bound m aoth.)— Price 8s. 6d. 
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1 
1 
1 
1 



6 
8 
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... 



••* 



21 Adagio, in B minor, and Rondo in G 

88 Rondo, Nos. 1 and 2, in F and D, each Is. or 

complete ... ... ••• ... ... 

65 Miscellaneous Romance, in A flat ... 



VoL 3.— Duets. (Bound in Oloth.) — Price 17s. 



1 Onet for Two Performers, in F 

15 Introduction is Fuea, for Two Performers, in D 

20 Duet, for Two Peiformers, in G 

24 Daet, for Two Performers, in 

28 Duet, for Two Performers, in F minor, com- 
posed for a musical dock 



5 
2 
1 
5 



6 
8 
9 
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1 6 






29 Duet for Two Performers, in F minor, com- 

posed for a Musical Clock 
43 Due^ for Two Performers, in D 
57 Duet, for Two Performers in B flat ... 
73 Fugue, for Two Performers, in B flat 



Vol. 4. — Pianoforte Sonatas. (Bound in Cloth.) — ^Price 15b. 

1 8 31 Sonata, in B flat 



••• 



•*. 



<> f Fantasia, in G minor *) ». 
* t Sonata, in C mmor J ^* 

& Sonata, in F • ... ... 

Rondo, from Ditto ... ... ... ••• 

80 Sonata, with Violin and Violoncello Accom- 
paniment (ad. lih.), in A 



2 
2 
1 
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8 
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Vol. 5. — ^Pianoforte Sonatas. 



69 Sonata, in B flat 

60 Sonata, in C ••• 

66 Sonata, in ... 

67 Sonata, in ... 



•tt 
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2 
1 
2 
2 




9 
9 
8 



Rondo, irom Ditto 

84 Sonata, in F ... ••• ... 

87 Sonata, in D 

42 Sonata, in A minor 

50 Sonata, in F 

56 Sonata, in E flat 

(Boun^ in Cloth.) — ^Price 158. 

70 Sonata, in F 

71 Sonata, in D ... ... •.• 

72 Sonata, in G • 

16 Concerto, for Pianoforte,^ in A 
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•*• 



• *• 



Vol. 6. — Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin. (Bound in Cloth.) — ^Price 17b. 



••• 



••• 



2 Sonata, in B flat 3 6f27 

4 Sonata, inEfl§t 8 44 

5 Sonata, in G ... 2 8 45 

7 Sonata, in A ••• •.• 8 9 54 

8 Sonata, in E flat 8 

Vol. 7. — Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 178. 



Sonata, inF 
Sonata, in £ minor 
Sonata, in F 
Sonata, in E flat 



65 Sonata, in 

58 Sonata, in D 

68 Sonata, in G 

64 Sonata, in 

68 Sonata, in A 
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74 Sonata, in B ••• ... ••• ... 

12 Allegro, in B flat (Posthumous) 

13 Sonata, in C (Posthumous) 

or f Part 1, Tema, in G minor 

^\ „ 2, La Pastorella Silvana, in G 

Vol. 8.— Quartette and Quintetts. (Bound in aoth.)— Price 15s. 
17 Quartett, for Kanofortc, Violin (or Flute), 48 Quintett, for Pianoforte, Hautboy, Clarinet, 

Viola, and Violoncello, in G minor ... 5 
47 Quartett, for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and 

Violoncello, in E flat 5 



Horn, and Bassoon, in E flat 
49 Quartett, P.F., Violin, Viola, & Vcello.,inEflat 
*»* This Quartett may be had arranged for Four hands b> 
John Watts, price 58. Sd. 



Vol. 9.— Trios, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 24s. 



6 Trio, for P.F., Clarionet, and Tenor, in E flat 

The Clarionet part, arranged for Flute or Violin, is 

included for the price named. 

22 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in E. . . 

82 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat 

41 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and ViolonceUo, in G 
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46 
58 
10 

61 
62 
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Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in C . .. 
Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in G 
Sonata, with Violin and Violoncello Accom- 
paniments, in D minor (Posthumons) .-.. 
Trio, for P.F., Violm, and Violoncello, in E flat 8 8 
Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat 8 O 

•,* An Analytical and Thematic Index of the above Worksy written by Edward Holmbs^ 
Author of the " Life of Mozart y^ mil he found in Novelys Catalogue No, 4, wluch may ht had 
gratis on application. 

liinidon Sacred Mnsic Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVEL LO, 69, Dean StreeW-fic^o, and 85, Ponltiy ; 

Also in New York, at 389, Broadway 



THE MUSICAL TIMES, 

AND SINGING CLASS CIEOtlLAR, 



tS NOW POBLISHED 



On the 1st of every Month, 

Containing Anthems, Chorals, and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals, and Elegies, 

for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices, 

PRICE THREE HALF-PENCE EACH, 

Containiog Original Articles, short notices of Singing Classes, Concerts, &c, ; and Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works ; and, in addition, thi-ee or four pages of Music The alternate numbers contain Musio 
with secular or sacred words. Price l}d. each. . 

The MUSICAL TIMES is to be obtained by order of any Music-seller, Bookseller, or Kewsvendor, for Is. 6d« 
per Annum ; or, postage free, 2s. 6d. 

The scale of charges to advertisers is 6d. per line. It is recommended that the Work be ordered to be supplied 
at the time it appears, as only the musio pages are stereotyped, and after the sale of the first Impression, the 
advertisements and the notices of musical matters cannot be obtained. 

JSoB. 1 to 48 (Vols. I & II), Bonnd in Cloth, with Index, 78. ITos. 49 to 96 (Vols. Ill & IV), 

Bound in Cloth, with Index, 7s. JSob. 97 to 144 (Vols. V & VI), Boiind in Cloth, 

with Index, '7s, Either Vols. Ill, IV, V, or VI, may be had separately, 

stitched in a paper cover, 3s. each. 

THE FOLLOWING PIECES HAVE ALREADY BEEN INSERTED. 



*80 Again my mournful sighs. Battishill 

*17 All people that on earth Tallis 

•37 Alia Trhiita Beata 

•129 f^^^^S^^ A"d everlasting Gibbons 

\SanctuB & Kyrie eleeson Gibbons 

•27 And He shall purify Handel 

*153 Before Jehovah's awful ■ Madan 

"90 Behold I bring you good tidings 

(for Christmas Day) T. L. da Vittoria 
*1SS Behold, I bring you glad tidings 

Giovanni Croce 

•74 Behold now, praise Creyghton 

•46 Blessed is the people Novello 

•50 Blessed is he that conaidereth N^es 

*103 Blessed are the dead Pierson 

*110 Blessed be he that Cometh Neukomm 

It, aj t Brightest axkdbett Avison 

^ Teach me thy way Croce 

*137 But the Lord is mindAil of his own 

firom St. Paul, arranged by G. A. Ltthr 

8 Call to remembrance Farrant 

•148 Charity (La Cariti) G. Rossini 

•92 Charity Anthem Dr. W. Boyce 

•141 Christ being raised Samuel Webbe 

6 1 Cry aloud and shout Dr. Croft 

•54 Christmas Anthem V. Novello 

•39 Easter Hymn V. Novello 

•58 Easter Anthem, The Lord is my 

strength V. Novello 

6 Forgive, blest shade Dr. Callcott 

SI God save the Queen Novello 

•35 Grant, O Lord (Collect) Mozart 

•66 God, my king Bach 

105 Glory be to God on high Y. Novello 



9 Amidst the myrtles Battishill 

•56 A Christntas Madrigal T. Ions 

•101 Adieu ye streams Atterbury 

•117 A Little Song of Thankfulness Parry 

1 19 A selection of Five Catches Various 

April is in my Mistress' face Morley 



•93 
•78 
•87 
•40 
•53 
♦83 
♦130 



Danby 
J. Douland 

Purcell 
W. Horsley 
Dr. Aldrich 



Awake, iBolian Lyre 
Awake sweet Love 
Come, if you dare 
Come, follow me 
Catch on Tobacco 

Calm js the Glassy Ocean Mozart 
•134 Christmas G. A. Macfarren 

/'Come unto these yellowsands Purcell 
•l24 } ^"^^ fathom five ... Purcell 

I Gently touch the warbling Lyre 
l^ Geminiani, Harmonized by Hayes 
•146 Dulce Domum John Reading 

7 Four Rounds for three voices 
34 Flora gave me fairest flowers Wilbye 
♦136 Glorious Apollo 8. Webbe 

3 Hail 1 all hail ! thou merry Weber 
5 Hail I smiling mom Spoflforth 

7 Hark, the bonny Christ Church 

Bells Dean Aldrich 

•67 Hark, the Lark Dr. Cooke 

♦150 Harvest-Home Dr. Ions 

•85 Haste thee, Nymph Handel 

11 Here, in cool grot Lord Momington 

•69 Here's a health unto His Majesty 

J. Saville 

•69 How merrily we live Michael Este 

•156 How sleep the brave Dr. Cooke 

79 Huntsman's Chorus Weber 



SACRED. 

2 Hear my prayer, O Lord Winter 

4 Hear what God the Lord V. Novello 
•32 & 33 Hear my prayer, O God Kent 
♦157 Here shall soft charity repair. Boyce 
•48 Hymnus Eucharisticus B. Rogers 
•76 & 77 Have mercy, O Lord Mozart 
•88 He comes ordained of yore Jackson 
•74 Holiest, breathe W. Shore 

{How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains R. A. Smith 
The Lord loveth V. Novello 
•120 I know that the Lord Is great Ouseley 

25 In Judah God is known Mendelssohn 
•98 In Jewry is God known Whitfeld 

♦116 Incline Thine Ear to me Himmel 
•151 In the sight of the unwise Ouneley 
•52 I will arise Creyghton 

•118 1 will sing of mercy Novello 

•147 Jubilate & Kyrie Jackson (of Exeter) 

6 Let all men praise Mendelssohn 
•l 14 i ^^^ ^^ "^^ goeven unto Bethlehem 

\ (Christmas Anthem) Hopkins 

•41 Lord of all power and might Mason 

29 Lord, fbr thy tender mercies' Farrant 

•65 Lo, my Shepherd's hand divine Haydn 

•68 Lord, let me know mine end Greena 

•149 Luther's Hymn Y. Novello 

12 My God, look upon me J. Reynolds 
•86 Methinks I hear Dr. Crotch 

21 Now pray we for our Country Flower 
•84 Nunc Dimittis. in C ' Ebdon 

•135 O give thanks Tucker 

•159 O how amiable V. Richardson 

•96 O praise the Lord John Weldon 

SECULAR. 

•51 Italy (a patriotic song) V. Novello 

•75 In good truth Palestrina 

1 In these delightful, Purcell 

24 Just like love Davy & Novello 

•152 Let us all to the fields repair. Ferrari 

99 LUtzow's wild Chase Weber 

26 Maidens fair of Padua's city Gastoldi 
•128 Mark the merry elves Callcott 

•48 Monody on Mendelssohn Schneider 

•45 May-day Mliller 

79 Music forTrebles or other equal voices 

•89 Mark'd you her eye R. Spofibrth 

•HI My Love's like the red Rose Knyvett 

22 Now the bright morning star Greville 
•60 Nymphs of the Forest W. Horsley 
•87 Now is the month of Maying Morley 

13 O, Nanny, wilt thou gang Harrison 

{Oh 1 the Roast Beef of old England 
Harmonized by Pittman 
The Boar's-head Carol Rimbault 
•154 Partant pour la Syrie 

English words by J. A. Novello 

9 Pleasures of Innocence Weber 

•42 & 43 Ode to Pope Pius IX. Rossini 

SO Rule Britannia Y. Novello 

^/v^ /Round (All who sing) T. Goodban 

*"* t*I'Ordly GaUants Dr. Callcott 

8 Soon as I careless Festa 

•145 Spring's delights MUUer 

7 Sweet Enslaver J. Atterbury 
16 Soldiers, brave and gallant be Gastoldi 

•36 Seetheconqu'ringherocomes Handel 
*126 See our Oars Stevenson 

^•55 See the Chariot at hand W. Horsley 



♦ 125 /^ I'Ord, my God ... Palestrin» 

\Come, Holy Ghost ... Douland 

•82 O praise God in his holiness. Weldon 

,g^ ( O Lord, we trust alone Handel 

\Laudate nomen DominL Dr. C. Tye 

*112 ^Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem Scott 
•46 Pray for the peace Novello 

•63 Praise the Lord, O my soul Creighton 
•72 Praise thou the Lord Mendelssohn 
•92 Remember O Lord Dr. W. Boyc« 
•44 See what love 
•54 Sing unto the Lord 
•70 Sleepers, wake 
•58 Short Anthem for Easter Novello 
10 Teach me, O Lord (Authem) Rogers 

•139 Te Deum J. T. Cooper 

***H Te Deum Jackson (of Exeter) 



Mendelssohn 

Y. Novello 

Mendelssohn 



The Lord is my strength 
The Lord descended 
|«The Lord is King 
\A Grace 



Novello 
P . Hayes 
Pittman 
Y. Novello 
There is a river Novello 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness Kent 
Thou art gone to the grave Beethoven 
Thou visitest the earth Dr. Greene 



•144J 
•58 
•59 

121 

•46 

23 

4 

•131 

•70 To God on high Mendelssohn 

•123 To Thee, Great Lord Rossini 

•70 To thee, O Lord Mendelssohn 

♦155 Turn thy lace from my sins. Attwood 
•100 Unto thee, O Lord Charles King 
•108 Yeni, Creator Spritus Tallia 

19 Yital spark Harmonized by Novello 



•81 Sigh no more, ladies Stevens 

18 Sweet honey-sucking bees — Part I. 

Wilbye 
20 &: 21 Sweet honey-sucking bees — 

Part II. Wabye 

•38 Sweet peace descending Mozait 

•73 Since first I saw your face T. Ford 

•95 Summer is a coming In, for 4 Trebles 

7 To the old long life S. Webbe 

28 To Woden's Hall Purcell 

{The Bine Bells of Scotland 
Harmonized by Neithardt 
Breathe soft ye winds W. Paxton 
47 The Red Cross Knight 
•49 The cloud cap't towers 
•57 The Waits 
•71 Thy voice, O Harmony 

79 The Fisherman 

•109 The Flower Greeting 

•106 TheLuUaby 

•83 The Silver Swan Orlando Gibbons 

•91 The Twelfth Night Song V. Novello 

•97 The Nightingale Thomas Bateson 

102 The Christmas Fairies C. Goodban 

•113 The Tickling Trio Martini 

122 The Battle of the Baltic Macirone 

132 This pleasant Month of May Beale 

•140 The May Fly Dr. Callcott 

•142 To Rome's Immortal Leader Mozart 

7 Wind, gentle evergreen 

14 8r 15 When winds breathesoft Webbe 

•62 Winds gently whisper J. Whittakec 

•1S8 Who comes so dark? Callcott 

79 Weel may the keel row 

•64 Ye Spotted Snakes Steven* 



Dr. Callcott 

R. I. Stevens 

Saville 

S. Webbe 

Curschman 
V. Novello 



^hose Numb**ft tt^ft'}^?^ with an ♦ have Accompaniment for Pi^w^l^^v^ t^x^x^jcc^^ 
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NOVELLO'S OIEE.Hiy<E, 

A Collection of popular Gleet ftnd Kadiigalt, in Vooal Soore, wifh ad lib. Aooompaniment 

for Pianoforte. 

COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettering, price 8s. each Volume. 

PREFACE TO THIRD and LAST VOLUME. 

In the Three Volumes of Novello's ** Glee-Hive" are stored Eightt-Thbee of the best Gleei and Madngalsy 
they are presented in a convenient and portable form, at a price to place them within the power of every Glee- 
lover who may wish to possess them. Classes will be enabled to select many programmes of sufficient varieW ftom 
this selection ; and it is hoped that many a summer-ramble and picnic wul be made ** most musical ** by ^the 
presence of Novello's ** Glee-Hive** well used. It should be remembered that the effect on these latter .occasions 
IS better produced by some familiar favorite, courageously trolled forth by those who feel at ease by frequent 
rehearsal, than by some less-well-executed novelty; it is, therefore, deemed that the present collection is suffidenUy 
extensive, but if, in the course.of time, a further extension should be needed, the weekly issue can be then resumed. 



Ifo. 
1 All creatures now (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) John Benet, 4d. 
32 Are the white hours for ever fled (Glee, a.t.t.b.) 

Dr, CfaUcoU. 4d. 
44 Arise, awake (Madrigal, s^.a.t.b.) Thomas Morleif, 3d. 

7 As it fell upon a day (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

Earl of Mominffton, 4d. 

68 As on a Summer^s Day (Glee, a.t.t.b.) J,S. &nith» 4d. 
9 As now the shades of eve (Glee, s.s.a.b.) Dr. Coo^. 3d. 

28 As Vesta was (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.t.b.) Thos, WeeUces, 6d. 
56 Beauties have you seen a Toy (Glee, a.a.t.t.b.) 

Charles Evans, Sd. 
12 Blest pair of Sirens (Glee,s.s. a.t.b. ) J, StaffordSonih, 4d. 

25 Blow, blow, thou winter wind (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

a, J. S, Stevens, 3d. 
79 Gome, shepherd swains, (Madrigal, a.t.b.) 

JbAit Wilbye, 1609. 2d. 
SO Cold Winter's Ice is fled and gone (Glee, s.s.a.t.b) 

, Thomas Weelkes, 2d. 

5 Come, bounteous May (G]ee,A.A.T.B.B.)/2.i^,^br<A. 3d. 

8 Come, shepherds, follow me (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.) 

J. Benet 2d. 
61 Come live with me (Glee, a.t.t.b.) Samuel Webibe, 2d. 

60 Come, Fairies, trip it on the grass (Glee, t.t.b.) 

John Parry, 4d. 

61 Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee, a.t.t.b.) 

R, J, S. Stevens, 2d. 

69 Come, bind my hair (Glee, a.t.b.) BatttshUl, 4d. 
71 Come, see what pleasure ^Glee, s.a.t.t.b.) J,Ellioi, 3d. 
14 Cynthia, thy song (Madrigal, 8.s.a.t.b.) Gio, Croce, 3d. 
36 Dainty fine bird (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) 0, G^ibons, 2d. 
49 Deserter's Meditations (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

Samuel Harrison, 2d. 

26 Die not fond man (Madrigal, 9.s.a.a.t.b.) J, Ward. 6d. 
20 Discord, dire sister (Glee, a.t.t.b.) S, Wetibe, 2d. 
83 Due begl* occhi lucent-e (Madrigal s.s. a.t.b.) 

Giovan Pizzoni, 8d. 
77 Fair Orian (Madrigal, s.8.a.t.t.b.) John Milton, 4d. 

62 Fair Nymphs (Madrigal, s.s.a. a.t.b.) John Farmer, 4d. 

66 Fatherof heroes (Glee, a.t.t.b.b.) Dr, CaUeoU, 4d. 
10 Fire, fire, my heart (Ballet, S.S.A.T.B.) Thos, Morley. 3d. 

4 Flora now calleth (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) J,S, SmiSi, 4d. 

1 From Obeit>n, in Fairy Land (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

R, J. S. Stevens, 4d. 
22 Go, idle boy (Glee, s.t.t.b.) ,.. Dr. Callcott. 3d. 
34 Grace before and after meat. Various authors. 6d. 

67 Great Apollo, strike the lyre (Glee, 8.s.t.b„) 

Samuel Webbe, 3d. 
24 Hand in hand (Glee, 8.s.b. & chorus, s.s. a.t.b.) 

Z>r, Coohe, 6d. 
46 Hark the curftfw's solemn sound (Glee, s.s.b.) 

T. Attwood. 3d. 
76 Hail, smiling mom (Glee, a.t.t.b.) R Spofforth, 2d. 
74 Health to my dear (Glee, a.t.b.b.) R. Spofforth, 2d. 
41 Hence, all ye vain delights (Glee, s.s.a. t.t.b.) 

S, Webbe, 4d. 
88 Idler; gaze not on beauty t (Madrigal s.s.a.t.b.) 

Giovan Pizzoni, 3d. 
19 I follow, lo, the footing (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.B.) 

Morky, 3d. 
73 In the lonely vale of streams (Glee, 8.a.t.b.) 

Dr. CalUsoti, 4d. 
62 If love and all the world (Glee, a.t.t.b.) S,Waibe, 2d. 



No, 

49 If sadly thinking, and spirits nnking (Glee, 8. a.t.b.) 

Samuel Harrieom, 2d. 
40 In pride of May (Madrigal, 8.8.a.t.b.) r. Weetkee, fML 

42 I sigh, as sure to wear the fruit (Madrigal, 8.a.t.b.} 

F.PSOingUm. 2d. 
33 It was a lover and his lass (Glee, 8.s.a.t.b.) 

R. J, S, Stevens, 2d. 
65 In going to my lonesome bed, (Madrigal, s.a.t.b. 

Richard Edwards. 2d. 

16 Let me careless (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.b.) T, IMey. 2d. 

46 Lady when I behold (Madrigal, 8.s.a.t.t.b.) 

J, WiJg>ye, id. 
57 Lightly she tripped (Madrigal, s.8.a.t.b.) 

John Mundy, U^. 4d. 
21 Mybonnylassshesmileth(Ballet,8.A.T.T.B.)i/Megf; 8d. 
55 My Dear Mistress had a Heart (GleeT a.t.t.b.) 

Reginald Spoffor^ 2d^ 
18 Happy Fair (Trio, 8.8.B.) ... W, SbUkL 2d. 

15 O snatch me swift (Glee, s.a.t.b.b.) Dr, CaUeoU, 4d. 
30 Griana's Farewell (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) T, Bateson, 4d 

53 Old May Morning (Glee, s.a.t.b.) Vincent NooeOo* 6d. 
59 that Uie learned Poets (Madrigal, s.8. a.t.b.) 

Orlando Gibbons. Sd. 

47 Peace to the souls of the heroes (Glee, a.t.b.) 

Dr, CaJOooU. 8d. 
29 Queen of the Valley (Glee, A.T.T.B.B.) Dr, CaUeait, 4d. 
27 Return, blest days (Glee, a.t.t.b.) J. S, Snudh, 2d. 

48 Round about her chariot (Madrigal, s.s. a.t.t.b.) 

Ems Gibbons. 4d. 

82 Slat avertiti (Madrigal, 8. A.T.T.B.) Giovamd Fareiti, .9d. 

6 So saith my fair (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.t.b.) L,Marenmo. 4d. 

80 So lovely is thy dear self (Glee, s.8.a.t.) 

John Benet. 2d. 

17 Stapr, Corydon (Madrigal, s.s. A.T.T.B.) ... WUbye, M» 
3 Swiftly from the mountain's brow (Glee, 8.A.T.B.) 

S. Webbe. 8d. 
89 Strike the lyre (Glee, a.t.t.b.) ... T, Coohe. 5d« 
35 The mighty conqueror ^Glee, a.t.t.b.) S. WMe. 2d. 
38 TheLadyOriana(Madngal,s.s.A.T.T3.) J. IFfttye. 4d. 
72 Thyrsis, sleepest thou (Madridal, s.a.t.b.) 

J.BeimetL 2d. 

43 To all you ladies now on land (Glee, t.t.b.) 

Dr, CaUcott. 2d. 

54 The Sisters of the Sea (Glee, S.A.T.B.) W.Jat^eson, 6d. 

63 The Friar of Orders Grey, (Glee,s.s.B.)ZV.(7aa»<l. 2d« 
70 To love I wake the silver string (Double chorus) 

S. WObe. 2d. 

81 Wanton Gales (Glee, a.t.t.b.) ... S. Webbe, 8d. 
78 Weep, silly soul (Madrigal, a.a.t.b.) JoAji Benet. 8d. 
11 Where the bee sucks (Glee, 8.S.T.B.) Jadkson. 6d. 
23 While fools their time (Glee, A.T.T.B.) J, S. Smith. 8d. 
32 When all alone (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) G. Convereo. 2d. 
37 When shall we three meet again (Glee, 8.s.b.) 

M, P, King. 3d. 
76 When flow'ry meadows (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.) 

Po^Mlrwuh 1690. 2d. 

64 With sighs sweet rose (Glee, a.t.t.b.) Dr. CaUcott. 3d. 
68 While the bright sun (Madrigal, 8.a.t.b.) W.Byrd. .2d. 
13 Ye Nightingeues so pleasant and so gay 

(Madiigal, s. a.t.t.b.) .*.. Orlando di Lasso. 3d. 

82 Toung men I warn you Madrigal, s.a.t.t.b.) 

Gtovaumi Foretti. 8d 
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SONGS. 

No. ReduMd Prfo/. 

T2 And God made theJirmammt{Cieaiion)ReeUi^ 6 

411 Angels ever bright and iair » Air s. 6 

58 Arna, arm, ye brave (Judas) • Air B. 1 , ^ 

We eome in briffht wrrixif (Judas) Chor%u j 

218 O Lord» whose mercies (Saul) •■ Air a 
A serpent in my bosom (Saul) • Air b 

219 As great Jehovah lives (Saul) • Air b.I 
Wisest and gceatest (Saul) - Air t. j 

220 Author ol peace (SauI^ . Airs. 6 

221 Aw^l pleasing beinsr (Joshua) . Air a. 9 

222 As cheers the sun (Joshua) . Air &. 6 
328 As when the Dove (Acis) . Air s. 9 

381 Awake the ardour of thy breast (Deborah) 

Air B. 6 

382 All.danger disdaimag (Deborah) • Air a. 6 

383 At my feet extended low (Deborah) Air a. 9 

1 Tkuetaith the Lord (Messiah) . RecU 
But who may abide (Messiah) » Air b 

2 Behold, and see (Messiah) . Air T. 6 

3 But thou didst not leave (Messiah) Airs. 6 

223 BlessM be the day (Solomon) . Air s. 9 
2^4: Beneath the vine (Solomoii) . Air s. 9 

225 Birth and fortune (Saul) . Air t. 6 

226 But sooner Jordao*s stream (Saul) . Air t. 6 
4D8 But Oh ! what avt can teach ) ^ ,^ ^^ 

Orpheus could lead lU|:|st. CeciKa', Day 9 

227 Brave Jonathan (Saul). » » Air ▲»! 
Eagles were not so swift (Saul) • Chorus) 

59 Call forth thy powers (Judas) . Air t. 9 
880 Cease, to beauty to be suing (Acis) Air b. 9 

60 Come ever smiling Hberty (Judas) Air s. 6 

228 Can I see my infant gor*d (Solomon) Air s. 6 

229 Capricious man (Saul) • Air & 9 
831 Consider, fond Shepherd (Acis) . Air t. 6 

384 Choirs of Angels, all around thee (Deborah) 

Air 8. 9 

4 Comfi>ri pe mg people (Messiah) RedtT, 
Ev*ry valley (Messiah) . Air T 

187 Dull delay in piercing anguish(Jephtha) Air a. 9 
181 Deeper ami deeper iUl ( Jephtha) Jiecit T. 
Waft her, angels (Jephtha) . Air t 

280 Every sight these eyes behold (Solomon) Air s. 1 

61 From mighty kings (Judas) . Air s. 9 

62 Father of Heaven (Judas) . . Air b. 9 

138 Freedom now (mce more (Jephtha) Air b. 6 

139 First perbh thou (Jephtha) . . Air a. 9 

140 Farewell ye limpid springs (Jephtha) Air s. 9 

141 Freely I to heaven resign (Jephtha) Airs. 9 

231 Fell rage and black despair (Saul) . Airs. 6 

232 O let it not in Gath be heard (Saul) Air A. ) 
From this unhappy day (Saul) • Air a. j 

233 Fly, malicious spirit, fly (Saul) . Air a. 9 

1 42 God of our Fathera (Samson) . Air s. 1 

143 Great Dagon has subdued (Samson) Air t. 6 
284 Golden columns (Solomon) . Air t. 9 

5 He shall feed his flock (Messiah) • Air s. 6 

6 He was despised (Messiah) . Air a. 6 

63 He layeth the beams (Israel) . Air b. 9 
33$ He sung Darius, great and good (Alexander's 

Feast) • • . • Air s. ' o ^ 
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Ko. Reduced Price. 

64 How vain is man (Judas) . Air t. $^ 

7 Haw beautiful are the feet (Messiah) Air 8.,V 

Tkeir tound it gone out (Messiah) Chorus ) 

144 His mighty arm (Jephtha) . Air t. 1 

145 Happy they (Jephtha) . . Air s. 6 

146 Happy, Iphis, shalt thou live (Jephtha) A\ 
For ever blessed be (Jephtha) . Air 

147 Honor and arms (Samson) . . Air b. 1 (X 

148 How willing my paternal love (Samson) AirB* 6 

235 Haste to the cedar grove (Solomon) Air s. 6 

236 How green our fertile (Solomon) . Air s. 6 

237 Haste, Israel, haste (Joshua) . Air t. 9 

238 Hark ! 'tis the linnet (Joshua) . Air s. 1 

239 Heroes, when with glory (Joshua) . Air a. 9 

333 Heart, the seat of soft delight (Acis) Airs. 6 

240 Happy, oh! thrice happy they (Joshua) Airs. 9^ 

334 Holy, holy, Lord God Almighty '. Air s. » 
332 Hush, ye pretty warbling choir (Acis) Air s. 9 

385 How lovely is the blooming fair (Deborah) 

Air A. 6 

8 I know that my Redeemer (Messiah) Air s. 6 

9 If God is for u» (Messiah) . Airs. 9 

39 And God said (Creation) • Jiecit 
/» splendour bright (Creation) . Reeit 

36 In native worth (Creation) . Air t. 9 

149 In gentle murmurs (Jephtha) . Air a. 9 

150 Itisnotvirtue, valour, wit (Samson) Air a. 9 

241 Indulge thy faith (Solomon). . Air t. 9 

242 Infernal spirits (Sanl) . Air s. 9 

243 Impious wretch (Saul) . . Air a. 1 9 
302 In sweetest harmony (Saul) . Air a. ) . » 

O fatal day (Saul) . . Chorus ) * 

386 In Jehovah's awful sight (Deborah) Air s. \ 
Whilst you boast the wondrous story > 9 

(Deborah) • . . Air a. J 

387 Impious mortal, cease to brave us (Deborah) 

Air A. « 

388 In the battle fame pursuing (Deborah) Air a. 9 

151 Joys that are pure (Samson) • Air a. 6 

152 Just are the ways of God (Samson) Air b. 9 

154 Loud as the thunder's awful (Samson) Air t. 9 

153 Laud her, all ye virgin train (Jephtha) Air b. 6 

155 Let the bright Seraphim (Samson) Air s. 9 
410 Lord, remember David . Air s. or t. 6 
412 Lord, what is man . Air s. or t. 6 

245 Love fl'om such a parent (Saul) . Airs. 6 

336 Love, in her eyes sits playing (Acis) Air t. 6 

337 Love sounds the alarm (Acis) • Air t. 9 9 

389 Low at her feet (Deborah) . Air a. 6 

156 My faith and truth Air s. & cho. of virgins. 1 6 

157 My strength is from (Samson) • Air t. 6 

246 While yet thy tide (Saul) . Air 
My soul rejects the thought (Saul) . Air 

65 No unhallowed, desire (Judas) . Air T. 9 
41 Now Heaven in fullest (Creation) Air b. 1 

40 Now vanish before (Creation) . Airr. )• ^ 

DespairingyCursmgrmge (CrealAon) Chorus J 

247 No, no, cruel father, no (Saul) • Air t. ? , 
O Lord, whose providence (Saul^ Air t. j 

24A No, no, let the guilty tremble (Saul) Air s. 6 

249 Nations who in future story (Joshua) Air a. 9 
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No more disconsolate 1*11 mourn 



Reduced Price. 
(Deborah) 

Air 8. & 



Air 8. 
8. or T. 

Air 8. 
Air A. 

Air T. 



Air 8. 
Air A. 
Air B. 
Air 8r 

Air s. 

Air B. 



Air 8. 6 



Now sweetly smiling Peace descends 
(Deborah; • • • 

66 O Liberty (Judas) . Air 

42 On mighty pens (Creation) . 

10 O thou that tellest (Messiah) . 

158 Open thy marble jaws (Jephtha) 

159 On me let blind mistaken zeal (Jephtha) Air a. 

160 O mirror of our fickle state (Samson) Air a. 

250 O god-like youth (Saul) 

251 O king, your favour (Saul) 

252 O first in wisdom (Joshua) 

253 O who can tell (Joshua) 

254 O had I Jubal^s lyre (Joshua) 
838 O, ruddier than the cherry (Acis) • 
392 O the pleasure my soul is possessing 

(Deborah) .... 
398 Our fears are now for ever fled (Deborah) 

Air 8. 

161 Pour forth no more (Jephtha) • Air b. 

162 Presuming slave (Samson) . Air B. 

67 Pious orgies (Judas) . • Air 8. 

255 Praise ye the Lord (Solomon) • Air b. 

256 Pious king, and virtuous queen( Solomon) Air b. 

257 Place danger around me (Joshua) Air a. 

11 Rejoice greatly (Messiah) . Air 8. 

43 Rolling in foaming billows (Creation) Air b. 

163 Return, O God of hosts (Samson) 

68 Rejoice, O Judah (Judas) . 
Revenge, Timotheus cries ( Alexander's Feast) 

Air B. 
Scenes of horror (Jephtha) • Air a. 

Sweet as sight to the blind , (Jephtha) Air a. 
340 Shepherd, what art thou pursuing (Acis) Air T. 
406 Sharp violins proclaim ) Ode on 

Air T. } St. Cecilia's Day 

69 So rapid thy course is (Judas) . Air t. 

70 Sound an alarm (Judas) . Air t. } . 
We hear (Judas) . . Chorus ) 
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164 
165 



Air A. 
Air B. 
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71 So shall the lute (Judas) . . Air s. 
341 Softly sweet, in Lydian measure (Alexander's 

Feast .... Air T. 

258 Sacred raptures (Solomon) • Air t. 

259 See the tall palm (Solomon) • Air T. 

260 See with what a scornful air (Saul) Air s. 

261 Such haughty beauties (Saul) . Air A. 

262 Sin not, O king (Saul) . Air t. 

263 See the raging flames arise (Joshua) Air b. 

264 Shall I in Mamre's fertile plain (Joshua) AirB. 
894 Swift inundation of desolation (Deborah) 

Air B. 

12 The people that walked (Messiah) AirB. 

13 The Recitatives, | 

There were tihepherda^ ^. (Messiah) Recit s. j 

14 Thou art gone up on high (Messiah) Air b. 

15 Thou shalt break them (Messiah) Air t. 

16 The trumpet shall sound (Messiah) Air b. 

72 Their land brought forth fi'ogs (Israel) Air a. 
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Air T. 

Air 8. 

Air 
RecU 
Recit 



73 The enemy said (Israel) 

74 Thou didst blow (Israel) 

75 Thou shalt bring them in (Israel) 

76 Thrice happy Israel (Israel) • 
Bvi soon as Pharoah (Israel) 

77 'Tis Liberty (Judas) 

78 The Lord worketh wonders (Judas) 
166 Take the heart (Jephtha) . 
342 The Prince, unable to conceal his pain (Alex- 
ander's Feast) . . . Air s. 



A. 

s 
s 

Air T. 

Air B. 

Air 8. 
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No. Iledtloed PriM. 

343 The Princes applaud with a furious joy 

(Alexander's Feast) . . Air f. 9 
405 The soft complaining flute (Ode on 

St. Cecilia's Day) . . . Air 8. 9 

168 Tune the soft melodious lute (Jephtha) Air 8. 6 

170 Then free from sorrow (Samson) Air s. 6 

171 Torments, alas, are not confined (Samson) Air T« 9 

172 Total eclipse (Samson) . . Air t. 9 

169 'Tis heaven's all-ruling power (Jephtha) Air A. 9 

173 Thy glorious deeds (Samson) • Air B. 9 

174 Then long eternity Samson) • Air A. 9 

175 To song and dance (Samson) • Air s. 9 

176 Thus when the sun (Samson) • AirT. 9 

265 Thrice blest be that wise (Solomon) Air b. 9 

266 Thy sentence, great king (Solomon) Air 8« 9 

267 To vanity and earthly pride (Joshua) Air 8. (i 

896 The glorious Sun (Deborah) • Airs. 6 

897 To joy he brightens my despair (Deborah) 

Airs. 
398 Tears, such as tender Fathers shed (Deborah) 

Airs. 6 
899 Tyrant, now no more we dread thee (Deborah) 

Air 8. 9 

179 Up the dreadful steep (Jephtha) • Air A. 9 
178 Virtue my soul (Jephtha) . . Air t. 9 

79 Vouchsafe, O Lord (DeUingen) • Air b. ) j^ ^ 
Lord, in thee (Dettingen) Jir 4" Chorus ) 

180 Symphony (Jephtha) . - • • ) 
Welcome as the cheerful light M 

(Jephtha) Air 8. & semi Cho. 



181 Beeper and deeper still (Jephtha) Recit t. 
Waft her, angels (Jephtha) . Air t. 

347 War he sung (Alexander's Feast) Air t. 

182 Why does the God of Israel (Sanson) Air T. 

183 With plaintive notes (Samson) Air s. 
1 7 Why do the nations (Messiah) Air b. 
44 With verdure clad (Creation) Air s. 

80 Wave from wave (Israel) • Air b. 

81 With pious hearts (Judas) . Air b. 

82 Wise men flattering (Judas) • Air s. 

83 With honor let desert (Judas) Air t. 
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346 With ravished ears (Alexander's Feast) Air t. 
84 When thou tookest (Dettingen) Air b. ) | 

When thou hadst overcome (Dettingen) Chorus } 

268 What tho' I trace (Solomon) . Air s* 
407 What passion cannot music ) Ode on 

raise . « Air s. } St. Cecilia's Day 

269 With thee th'unshelter'd moor (Solomon) Airs. 

270 When the son o'er yonder hills (Solomon) Air s. 

344 Where shall I seek my charming fair (Acis) 

AirT. 

271 Will the son (Solomon) 

272 What abjeot thoughts (Saul) 

273 With rage I shall burst (Saul) 

274 Wise, great, and good (Saul) 

275 While Kedron's brook (Joshua) . 

276 With redoubled rage return (Joshua) 

345 Would you gain the tender creature 



Air s. 

Air s. 
AirB. 
Air s. 
Air T. 
Air T. 
(Acis) 
Air T. 
Air 
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ir s. ) 
ir A.J 



386 In Jehovah's awful sight { Deborah) 
Whilst you boast the wondrous story 
(Deborah) 

184 Ye men of Gaza (Samson) 

185 Your charms to ruin (Samson) 

186 Ye sons of Israel now lament (Samson) Air a. ) ^ 
Weep, Israel, weep (Samson) Chorus } 

277 Your words, O King (Saul) . Air a. 

278 Ye men of Judah (Saul) • Air b. 



A 

Airs. 
Air T. 
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LSndon Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean- street, Soho, and 35, Poultry; 

and in New York, at 389, Broadway. 
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NOVELLO'S FOLIO EDITION 

OF THB 

iSHibonxitt S^ong^, Bmti, ^xM, ^mttftii, mm €bom^e^, 

COMPOSED BT 

HANDEL, HAYDN, AND MOZART, 

WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOB THE ORGAN OB PIANOFOBTE 

BY 

VINCENT NOVELLO. 



Ko. > 



DUETS, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, AND CHORUSES. 

Reduced Price. 



18 And the glory of the Lord (Messiah) Chorus 



19 And he shall purify (Messiah) 

20 And with his stripes (Messiah) 
Surely he hath borne (Messiah) 

21 All we like sheep (Messiah) 

45 Awake the harp (Creation) 

46 And the Spirit of God (Creation) 

47 Achieved is the glorious (Creation) 



Chorus 
Chorus') 
Chorus/ 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 
1st Chos. 
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48 Achieved is the glorious (Creation) 2nd Chos. 
S5 And the children of Israel (Israel) Chorus 

86 And Israel saw (Israel) . . Chorus 
And believed the Lord (Israel) Chorus 

87 He is my God (Israel) . . Chorus 
And I will exalt nim (Israel) . Chorus ^ 

88 And with the blast (Israel) . Chorus ' 1 

89 Ah ! wretched Israel (Judas) Solo t. & Cho. 1 

90 All the earth (Dettingen) . Chorus 

187 All that is in Hamor mine (Jephtha) Quintett 1 

188 Awake the trumpet*s (Samson) Chorus. 1 

279 An infant raised (Saul) . Air s. ) 
Along the monster atheist strode (Saul) Chorus J 

280 At persecution I can laugh (Saul) Duet s.a. 

281 Almighty ruler of the skies (Joshua) t. & Chos. 
404 As from the power of Sacred Lays (Ode on 

St. Cecilia s Day) . . . Chorus 
848 At last divine Cecilia came (Alexander's 

Feast) . . Chorus 

867 All your boast will end in woe (Deborah) 

Quartett and Chorus 

349 Bacchus, ever fair and young (Alexander's 

Feast) . • . B. and Chorus 1 

23 Behold the Lamb of God (Messiah) Chorus 

350 Behold Darius, great and good (Alexander's 

Feast) . , . Chorus 

351 Breakhisbandsof sleep asunder (Do.) Chorus 

49 By thee with bliss (Creation) Duct, s.b. & Cho. 3 

91 But as for his people (Israel) . Chorus 1 

92 But the waters (Israel) . . Chorus 

93 Come, ever-smiling liberty (Judas) Duet s.s. 

189 Cherub and Seraphim (Jephtha) Chorus. 1 

190 Doubtful fear (Jephtha) . Chorus. 
Now tfoni^ (Creation) . Air t. 1 

Despairing, cursing rage (Creation) Chorus/ 
Disdainful of danger (Judas) • a.t.b. 1 

Day by day we magnify (Dettingen) Chorus 1 
Draw the tear (Solomon) • Chorus 

Despair all around them (Deborah) Chorus ) | 
Allelujah (Deborah') . . Chorus J * 

Doleful tidings (Deborah) • Chorus 

Egypt was glad (Israel) . . Chorus 
Every joy that wisdom knows( Solomon) Duet s.8. 
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94 

95 
282 
368 

369 
96 

283 .. , 

284 Envy, eldest-born of hell (Saul) . Chorus 
24 For.unto us a child is born (Messiah) Chorus 

97 Fallen is the fee (Judas) . Chorus 

98 From this dread scene (Judas) Duet s.t. 

99 For Sion lamentation make (Judas) Chorus 
191 Fixed in his everlasting seat (Samson) Chorus. 

285 From the censer curling rise (Solomon) Chos. 

286 From the east unto the west (Solomon) Chos. 
402 From harmony (Ode on St Cecilia's Day) Chos. 

287 For all these mercies (Joshua) . Chorus 

288 Father of mercy (Joshua) . Chorus 
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No Reduced Price. 

870 Forbear thy doubts (Deborah) . Chorus) ^ g 

For ever to the voice of Prayer (Do.) Chorus/ 
852 Galatea, dry thy tears (Acis) . Chorus 

192 Go, baffled coward (Samson) Duet t. & b. 

193 Great Dagon has subdued (Samson) Chorus. 

194 Glorious hero! may thy grave (Samson) ChorwT 
25 Glory to God (Messiah) • Chorus 
?0 Graceful consort (Creation) Duet s. & b. 

289 Gird on thy sword (Saul) • Chorus 

290 Glory to God (Joshua) . T. & Chorus 
414 Glory, honor, praise, and power. (Mozart's 

Third Motett) .... 

353 Happy we (Acis) . Duet, s.t. & Chorus 

354 Happy pair (Alexander's Feast) s. & Chorus 
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26 His yoke is easy (Messiah) 

27 He trusted in God (Messiah) . 

195 How dark, O Lord (Jephtha) 

196 Hear, Jacob's God (Samson) 

28 Hallelujah (Messiah) 

197 Hear us, our God (Samson) 

100 He spake the word (Israel) 

101 He gave them hailstones (Israel) 

102 He sent a thick darkness (Israel) 

103 He smote all the first-bom (Israel) 

104 He rebuked the Red Sea (Jsrael) 
He led them through ( Israel) 

105 Hear us, O Lord (Judas) 

106 Hail! Judea (Judas) 
Hail I Judea (Judas) • . 



Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus. 
Chorus. 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus \ 
Chorus/ 
Chorus 
Duet s.s.\ 
Chorus/ 
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409 His body is buried in peace (4 Movements) 4 v. 1 
107 Hallelujah. Amen. (Judas) . Chorus 

291 How excellent thy name (Saul) . Chorus 

292 The youth inspired (Saul) . Chorus "V 
Our fainting courage (Saul) . Chorus > 1 
How excellent, and Hallelujah (Saul) Chorus J <w 

293 How soon our tow'ring hopes (Joshua) Chorus 



294 Hail, mighty Joshua (Joshua) 
108 Moses and the children (Israel) 

I will sing unto the Lord . (Israel) 

198 In glory high (Jephtha) 

295 Is there a man (Saul) • 
871 Immortal Lord (Deborah) 

199 Let their celestial concerts (Samson) 
29 Lift up your heads (Messiah) 



Chorus 1 
Chorus } • 



Chorus / 
Chorus. 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus. 
Chorus 
Chorus 
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30 Let all the angels of God (Messiah) 

31 Let us break their bonds (Messiah) Chorus 

355 Let old Tlmotheus yield the prize (Alex- 

ander's Feast) . • Chorus 

329 Let's imitate her notes (Do.) Duet, s.s. 

109 Lead on, lead on (Judas) . Chorus 
872 I^et thy deeds be glorious (Deborah) Chorus 

373 Lord of eternity (Deborah) Chorus ) , 
Plead thy just cause (Deborah) . Chorus/ 

374 Let our glad Songs and Allelujah (Do.) Chorus 2 
51 Most beautiful appear (Creation) Trio s.t.b. 

1 10 Mourn ye afflicted (Judas) . Chorus 

356 Mourn, all ye muses (Acis) , • Chorus 

357 Must I, my Acis, still bemoan (Acts) s. & Chos. 
156 My faith and truth (Samson) | 

Air s. & Chorus of Virgins /• 

296 May no rash intruder (Solomon) • Chorus 1 

297 Music spread thy voice (Solomon) Air s. & Cho. 1 
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For the eorUinuation of this list see Kovdlo^s Catalogue No, 2. 

Please order NOVELLO*S FOLIO EDITION, or a more expensive one maybe sent 



NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 

The series will contain a variety of eatablisbed Claiaicfll Works, engraved is the best style, in loagway mmle 
quarto size, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ of Pftinoforte. The Alto and Tenoir Pftftft «tf 
put Hi the G clef, for the greater facility of the general reader; and each volume will contain one work com- 
plete in itself. The time of each movement has been tnarked by the meCrenorae} and the whole care&illy 
revised by the Editor. No curtailment will be made from the Original Folio Editions. 
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The separate Focal and Orchestral Parts are printed of those Works to which an * is attacJted* 

Focal Parts only are printed of those Works to which a f is attached, 
(For prices, see J» A. NoveUo's Catalogue No. d.) 
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HAYDN'S MASSES, flrom 

Or complete in 8 Vols,, 
Vol. l.^First Mass in B flat 

2. Second Mass in C 

3. Third Mass in D 

4. Fourth Mass in B flat 

5. Fifth Mass in C 

6. Sixth Mass in B flat 

7. Seventh Maiss in G 

8. Eighth Mass in B flat 

9. Ninth Mass in C 



Vol. 1 to 16, at various priceSi viz. :— 

kalf-hound and lettered, £2, 17s. 6J. 
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Vol. 10. Tenth Mass in C minor ... ..* S 

11. Eleventh Mass in F ... ... 1 

12. Twelfth Mass in E flat (organ obli- 
gato) ... - ... 

13. Thirteenth Mass in C ... ... 3 

14. Fourteenth Mass (Kyrie and Gloria > « 
only) ... ... ... j 

15. Fifteenth Mass in C ... ... 4 

16. Sixteenth Mass in B flat ... 5 
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MOZART'S MASSES, from Vol. 17 to 34, at various prices, vw. :-^ 

Or complete in 3 Vols,, half-bound and lettered, £2, 14s. 6J. 



•Vol. 17. First Mass in C 
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18. Second Mass in C 

19. Third Mass in F 

20. Fourth Mass in F 

21. Fifth Mass in C 

22. Sixth Mass in D 

28. Seventh Mass in B flat 

24. Eighth Mass in C 

25. Ninth Mass in G 
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VoL 26. Tenth Mass in B flat 

27. Eleventh Mass in b 

28. Twelfth Mass in G 

29. Kyrie and Gloria (13) in E flat 

30. Fourteenth Mass in C 

31. Celebrated Requiem Mass 

32. Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus (16) in 
E flat . • ... 
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33. Seventeenth Mass in C ... 

34. Short Requiem Mass 

(With English and Latin Worda.) 
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JTke Vocal Parts of the retnainder of Mozarfs and ffaydn'g Masses are in preparation, 
♦Vol. 35. SPOHR'S ORATORIO, " The Last Judgment" 

36. WEBBE'S COLLECTION OF MOTETTS AND ANTIPHO^S (first published in 
1792) for one, two, three, and four voices, or chorus . . . . . • 

37. WEBBE'S COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, as used in the Chapel of the King 
of Sardinia, in London . . . . . . • • • . 

Tfie two Masses from this collection may be had separate, price Is, 6d. each. 

MOZART. An English adaptation of Mozart's celebrated Requiem . . • • 

ROMBERG'S TE DEUM, English words, composed for four voices 

MENDELSSOHN'S PSALM (115th), "Not unto us, O Lord" 

ROMBERG'S HARMONY OF THE SPHERES, adapted to English words for the 
use of the Choral Harmonists* Society of London . . . . . • • . 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C. The Accompaniment arranged and much simplified 
by Mr. Vincent Novello 

HAYDN'S SEASONS. Part I, Spring ... ^ 

— ' Part 2, Summer ... I Bound in One Vol. 

; . Part 3, Autumn ... ( Cloth, 14s. 

Part 4, Winter ... ) 

WEBBE'S SIX EASY MASSES, 

For small choirs (originally composed for two voices), with an Alto and Tenor Part (ad, lib,) by V. Novbllo. 

Vol.51, Fifth Mass, in F .. ..2 

„ 52 Sixth Mass, in F, known as *<F in\ «, a 
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Vol 47. First Mass, in A 
„ 48. Second Mass, in B flat 
„ 49. Third Mass, in C 
„ 50. Fourth Mass, in D 
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Vol.53. GALLIARD'S HYMN OF ADAM AND EVE (from Milton), with a Separate 

Accompaniment by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc. .. .. .. ..2 

(To be continued,) 

London Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, Music Seller by Appointment to Her Majesty, 
69, Dean Street, Soho, and 35, Poultry ; also in New Toik, at 889,. Broadway. 



KOVELLO'S LIBRARY pok trx diffusion or MUSICAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 
Practical Sikiis. — No. 52. 

ON PAGANINl'S ART OF PLAYING THE VIOLIN 
(an Appendix to all other Violin Schools which have as 
yet appeared), with a Treatise on Single and Double Hannonic 
Notes. DecUcated to the Heroes of Violin-Playing, Rode, 
Kreutzer, Baillot and Spohr, by Cakl Gvhr, Chapel Master 
and IXrector of the Theatre in Frankfbrt-on-the-Maine. 
Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello, and the Musi- 
cal Examples revised by W. G. Cusins. Price 6s. 

HOVELLO'S OEIOINAL OCTAVO EDITIONS 

07 OAATOBIOS. 

In Vocal Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianofbrce by Vincent Novello. — ^These Works 
will be found appropriate presents ; combining elegance with a 
moderate outlay for a sundard work. 

Works already completed : — 
HAYDN'S 
Creadon ... ..^ ... (bound) p, od. 

HANDEL'S 
Saul ••• • . ••• (bound) 6s. 6d. 

Israel in Egypt ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Solomon ... ... ... (bound) 7s. 6d. 

Messiah ... ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Samson ... ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Judas Maccabaeus ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Jephtha ... ... ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

Dettingen Te Deum ... ... \, v ,, 

Coronation Anthem, < Zadock the Priest' / ^P^P^'' *'* ***** 
Joshua ... ... ...■ (bound) 58. 6d. 

Acis and Galatea (p^^r covers) 3s. od. '\ 

Alexander's Feast „ 3s. 6d. > (bound) 9s. od. 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day „ 2S. od. J 

Deborah •.. ••• ... (bound) §§, 6d. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 
St. Paul ... ... ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

Hymn of Praise — Lobgesang (paper) 4B.1 /• j\ ^j 

As the Hart pant, (do!) i«. W. | (^°""^) 53- 6<1. 

MOZART, HAYDN, Se BEETHOVEN, 
The Three Favorite Masses, vrith the Latin words, and an 

English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq. — vis., 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass (p^P^) 3s. 6d. ^ 
Haydn's Third or Imperial (paper) zs. 6d. > (bound) Ss. 6d 
Beethoven's Mass in C (psp^i^) ^s. 6d. } 

„ Engedi } or, David in the Wilderness (paper) 3s. 

Mozart's Requiem ..• ... ... (P^P"*) 2S. 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of the Bell ... ... (pap^r) 2S. 6d. 

All the Choruses from the Octavo Editions may be had 
separately from ijd to 6d. each. 

HOVELLO'S FOLIO EDITIOHS OF 
ORATOSIOS 

In Vocal Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for the 
^rgan or Pianoforte by Vincent Novello. The majority 
of these Oratorios are embellished with Vignette Titles, after 
Raffaelle, engraved by William Humphrys. 
HANDEL, The Messiah ... ... los. 

Judas Maccabaeus ... •.. 15s. 

Israel in Egypt ••• ... 15s. 

Samson ... •.. ..• 15s. 

iephtha ... . 

oshua ... • 

Solomon .;• * 

Saul 

Dettingen Te Deum 
Acis and Galatea . 

Alexander's Feast 
„ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 

HAYDN, The Creation 
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15s. 
15s. 
15s. 
15s. 

58. 

lOS. 
I OS. 

6s. 

I2S. 



The above Oratorio^ can be had neatly bound in cloth 

for 2S. 6d. each extra. 

MENDELSSOHN, St. Paul ... (bound in cloth) 21s. 

„ Hymn of Praise ... 148. 

NEUKOMM, David ... ... (bound) 24s. 

„ Mi/unt Sinai ... (bound) 24s. 

PIERSON, H. H., Jerusalem (bound in cloth) 318. 6d. 

JACKSON (Masham), Isaiah (bound in cloth) 24s. 

„ The Deliverance of Israel from Babylon do. 21s. 

BEETHOVEN, Engedi j or, David in the Wilderness 9s. 

ELVEY, Dr., Resurrection and Ascension ... 9s. 

Each Sone. Duet, Trio, Quartett. or Chorus, may be had singly, 

from 6d to 2S. each — Upwards of 400 are now ready. 

In ordering any Works named in this Catalogue, please to ask for NOVELLO'S EDITIONS, 

whi 3li will ensure tke right Music being sent 



YAKIOUS IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS Or 

CATHEDRAL MU5IC, in Focal Score, with an 
Jccemfaniment for the Organ , chiefly Edited hj 
FINCENT NOFELLO. 

Printed on extra size paper, and bound in whole cloth. 

BOYCE*S COLLECTION OF CATHEDRAL MUSIC 
In 3 vols., each £2. 2s. 

Separate Organ Fart to ditto, with the words between the 
treble and bass staffs. 2 vols., each £1, it. 

Separate Voicx Parts to ditto, each £1, 5s. 

BOYCE'S OWN SERVICES AND ANTHEMS. 
4 vols., each £1. is. 

CLARKE WHITFELD'S SERVICES and ANTHEMS. 
4 vols, in two, 30s. each. 

CORFFS SERVICE in B flat, and 11 ANTHEMS. i8t. 

CROFT'S THIRTY SELECT ANTHEMS AND THE 
BURIAL SERVICE. 2 voU., each £u 6s. 

GREENFS FORTY SELECT ANTHEMS. 2 vols., 
each £1. 6s. 

KENT'S 44ORNING AND EVENING SERVICE 
with Twenty Anthems. Vol. i, folio, 14s.. ; Vol. 2, 21s. 
Vols. I and 2, octavo, each 8s. 

MOTETT SOCIETY'S PUBUCATION : a Collection 
of Ancient Church Music, originally printed for the Motett 
Society, consisting of Services and Anthems by the best 
Englbh and Italian Composers, in Vocal Score, with separate 
Accomp. for the Organ by £. F. Rimbavlt, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vol. I, Anthems for Festivals. Price 24s. 
Vol. 2, Services. Price 158. 
Vol. 3, Miscellaneous Anthems. Price 24s. 

NARES'S TWENTY ANTHEMS. Price 25s. 

NOVELLO'S CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK: a Col- 
ection of Services, in 2 vols., each 25s. Vocal Score, 
v^thout Accompaniment, 2 vols., each 13s. 6d. 

OUSELEY'S (Rev. Sir Fred.) Collection of SERVICES. 
Price 3 IS. 6d. 

OUSELEY'S own SERVICES and ANTHEMS. 31s. 6d, 

PURCELL'S SACRED MUSIC: the Cathedral Services. 

Anthems, Hymns, &c. Complete in 4 vols., 31s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I, Verse Anthems in major keys. - Pages 312* 

„ 2, Verse Antliems in minor keys. - „ 306, 

„ 3, Full Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, 

and Latin Pieces ... ^^ 230. 

„ 4, Services and Chants - - - ,,21;. 

RIMBAULT'S Collection of CATHEDRAL SERVICES. 
Price 42s. 

SMITH'S (John, Mas. Doc.) SERVICES, in i vol. 218. 

*«* EacA Service and Anthem may be had singly from the •vois, 
other in score or sep, 'vocal parts (for friceSf see Catalogues), 

SECOND EDITION.-Price Is. 

NOVELLO'S SCHOOL ROUND-BOOK 5 a collection of 
Fifty Rounds and Catches, arranged according to their 
rektive difficulty. Edited by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. 
Also, a second set of Fifty Rounds, price is. \ or the two 
sets bound in cloth, 2S. 6d. 

No one, who, in instructing children in muric, has employed 
both rounds and harmonized airs, can doubt which style is 
more easily taught; and even where there is no expeiience to 
guide, rea-son alone can determine the matter. 

SIR JOHN HAWKINS'S GENERAL HISTORY OF 
THE SaENCE AND PRACTICE OF MUSIC. 
Price 35s., bound in Two Volumes. Supplementary Volume 
of Portraits, 14s., in paper covers ; 16s., bound in cloth. 

IN the present age, when public attention is so extensively 
directed towards the study and practice of Music, it has 
been thought that a new edition of SIR JOHN HAWKINS'S 
valuable HISTORY OF MUSIC would prove pecjliarl) ac- 
ceptable, as being by far the best history of the art extant. It 
was formerly a very scarce and expensive book, but the present 
price, 35s. bound in two volumes, places it v/ichin the reach 
of both amateur and professional musicians. The large subject 
of a History of Music, embracing heterogeneous matter, and the 
result of wide research, makes it a storehouse to which a defi- 
nite clue is required to give ready access. This will be found 
in the new and compendious Indexes, which hive been care- 
fully compiled, and added to the present edition. The whole 
matter occupies more than 1000 large pages of close print, with 
more than 200 wood- cuts, and provides the material for many 
a long winter evening's amusement tfy their perusal. 

J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 
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Now pnUithingy under the tanctioii of the Ecdetiologictl Society, 

L — ^A Hymnal Nonot or tranilations of the Ancient 
Hvmnt of the Church, Kt to their proper melodies. — Part i, 
price 2s. 6d. (Part 2, in the press.) 

II. — AccoMT ANTING Harmonies TO Tri Hymn alNotid. — 
Part I, price 6s. 6d. (Part 2, in a forward state.) 

HI. — ^Tri Words or the Hymnal, in a cheap form, 
Part i^ price 2d. Part 2, price 4d. 

IV. — ^Tre Words or the Two Parts combined in the 
proper sequence of the whole course of the Churches Year. 
Cheap edition, cloth, price 8d. 

V, — ^The Words or the Two Parts combined, with the 
addition of Scripture References. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

TH£ HYMNAL NOTED.— The increased attention paid 
of late years to the music of the Church has necessarily 
led to inquiry into the best mode of reviving the use of metri- 
cal Hymns ; and where the Prayer Book Psalter, pointed by 
authority, is sung fas it aiways should hej^ the ordinary metrical 
versions of the Psalms are no longer found to satliiy either the 
religious wants or the musical tastes of Christians. To supply 
the want universally felt, and very generally acknowledged, 
the Ecclesiological Socie^ have laboured with great care, for 
some time past, to procure good translations of the Hymns 
which have been written by such holy men at S. Hilary, 
S. Ambrose, Prudentius, Sedulius, S. Ennodius, and S. Gregory, 
in the earlier ages of the Church ; by Fortunatus, the Vene- 
rable Bede, S. Bernard, Hildebert, S. Thomas Aquinas, 
S. Notker, Godescalcus, and Adam of S. Victor, in mediaeval 
times; and by Santolius Victorinus, since the revival of 
classical - learning. 

From these authors are derived the original metrical Hymns 
which the whole Western Church incorporated into her 
liturgy. The Reformers of the English Church wished, but 
were unable, to translate them ; Archbishop Cranmer desired 
that as his ** English verses wanted the grace and faculty which 
he could wish they had,** the king ** would cause some other 
to do them into more pleasant English and phrase.** 

The first part of a Hymnal, intended to supply from these 
proper sources an orderly course of Hymns fur the Christian 
year, has now for some time been found ofeminent service in 
those Churches where it has been used ; and a second part, to 
complete the work, is just ready for publication. 

The music is that to which, with slight variations, these 
Hymns have been universally sung; it is taken principally 
from ancient records of the English use, now extant in the 
British Museum. These melodies are eminently adapted for 
Congregational use, and have been proved to answer better on 
the whole than more modern tunes. The harmonies are 
composed on the model of the great Harmonists of the best 
periods of Church Music. 

HE PSALTER NOTED, and other I'ubucations, 
by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A. 

The Psalter Noted. — Super-royal Svo. edition, 6s. 6d.; 
Cheap edition, i8mo., 2S. 6d. 

The Canticles Noted. — Super>royal Svo. edition, is. ; 
Cheap edition, i8mo., ^d. 

Accompanying Harmonies to TAe Psalter Noted and TAe 
Canticles Noted, — Super-royal Svo. edition, with Explanatory 
Preface, &c.. 3s. 

A Baixr Directory or the Plain Song used in the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion ; 
taken from the best Authors, ancient and modern, and adapted 
to the present version of the Book of Common Prayer, by the 
Rev. T. Helmore. — Super-royal iSmo., price 2d., or 12s. 6d. 
per 100 ; Ditto, 8vo., price 6d. 

A Manual or Plain Song ; being the ** Brief Directory,** 
"Canticles,'* and ** Psalter.** — i8mo., together, 3s. sewed; 
or 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. The same in super-royal Svo. 
size, 9s. 

Accompanying Harmonies to the BRixr Directory, 
price IS. 6d. 

Dedicated (by oermission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

CAROLS for EASTER -TIDE. Set to Ancient 
Melodies by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A. Words, 
principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, M.A. — Vocal score, for four voices, with organ ac- 
companiment, folio, 4s. 6d. ; Treble part, iSmo., 6d. ; Ditto, 
in packets of fifty, 20s. Compressed Vocal Parts, iSmo., is. 
The Words only, 32mo., ijd. ; Ditto, in packets of fifty, 5s. 

CAROLS for CHRISTMAS-TIDE.— Printed in the same 
form as the Carols for Easter-Tide. 



ORGAN MUSIC. Bach's Grand Studies i T«l., 9MiL\ 
Vcello. extra, 78. Best's Arrangements, I jft. Boyoi^ 
Cathedral Music, 2 vols., 2 is. each. Handel's chomseSy ky 
V. Novello, from 6d. Hiles* Progrenive Introduction to 
Playing, use of stops and pedals, lot. 6d. Hiles* Shoit 
Voluntaries, 9 books, is. 3d. each. Jacob*8 Voluntaries, 12s. 
Jacob's 105 ^terludes, 2s. 6d. Mendelstohn*8 Preludes and 
Fugues, Op. 37, 4s. 6d. Novello*s Cathedral Voluntaries, 
48 numbers, each is. ; or 8 books, each 5s. ; or 2 vols., each 20s. 
NoTello*s Short Melodies, 36 numbers, each is. 3d*; or 
6 books, each 6s.; or i vol., 31s. 6d. Novello*s Select Organ 
Pieces, 108 numbers, each is. 3d.; or 18 books, each 6s.; or 
3 vols., each 31s. 6d. Schneider*s Organ School, los.; 
Pedal Playing from ditto, 4s. 6d. Schneider's 48 Trios, 
Manuals and Pedals, 4s. 3d. 



i8mo., price 6d., sewed ; is., whole cloth. 

NOVELLO'S ANALYSIS OF VOCAL RUDIMENTS, 
by Question tc Answer. 



Contains, the 
stafis ; duration 



gamut ; the soprano, alto, tenor, and 
of sound ; time ; rhythm } intervals ; 



bass 

the scale ; words and signs ; Gregorian notation $ and 

cathedral music. 

" I mutt begin vrith rudiments of art 
To teach you Oainut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and eflfbctual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade : 
And there it is In writing, fiiirly Caa,wn.**'~-Skuke»p€«ur€. 

Four several editions of this Analysis are printed with all 
the examples in their proper clefh. 

Novtllo*s Cheap and Complete edition, Folio size. 

RINCK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 55. 
Onefully revised and corrected ; with the German direc- 
tions and terms translated into English. Price 15s., or in Six 
Parts, 3s. each. 

NOVELLO'S CATALOGUES, 

Which may be had gratia on applieation at 69, Dean Street, 

Soho,and85,Poiiltr7; or they ean be forwarded to any pa t 

of the United Kingdom, on receipt of one Postage Stamp 

for any one Catalogue, or two Postage Stamps for the 

Catalogue complete in One Volume. 

No. I ^— ORGAN MUSIC. Containing a very large selection 
of Publications for that noble instrument, with and vnthout 
Pedal obligato. 

No. 2.— SACRED MUSIC (with English Words). Con- 
uining Services according to the use of the United Church of 
England and Ireland ; Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, Solo 
Hymns, Sacred Duets, Trios, tec. ; Psalmody, and Collections 
of Music; also Boyce's Cathedral Music. 

No. 3.— MUSIC for the use of Choral Societies, Church 
Choirs, and Singing Classes, printed in separate Vocal and 
Orchestral Parts. Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, 
Festival Hymns, and Anthems ; Operatic Music, Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Quartetts, and Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies, 
and Marches ; Madrigals, and Glees; Music with Latin words j 
Masses, Motetts, &c., Sec. 

No. 4.— INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. Contoining Piano- " 
forte Music (Solos and Duets), Flute and Pianoforte Music, 
Flute Music (Solos and Concerted), Flageolet and Pianoforte 
Music, Guitar Music, Violin Music, Violoncello Music, 
Quintetts, Elementary Treatises, and Portraits. (See No. i 
Catalogue for Organ Music.) 

No. 5.— VOCAL MUSIC (Secular). Containing Collections 
of Songs, English Songs, Songs with obligato Accompaniment, 
Songs with Choruses, Vocal Duets, Collection of Glees, *< Musical 
Times," Glees, Trios, Quartetts, and Madrigals, Italian Songs, 
Italian Duets, Italian Trios and Quartetts, Italian Cantatas, French 
Songs, German Songs, Russian Songs, Vocal Exercises, and 
Songs with Guitar Accompaniment. 

No. 6.— SACRED MUSIC (Latin). Containing a Selection 
of Motetts, Hymns, Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartetts, Masses, and 
Oftertories. 

In ordering any Works named in these Catalogues, please 
to ask for NOVELLO'S EDITIONS, which will ensure the 
right Kusio being sent. 



London Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, Music Seller (by Appointment) to Her Majesty, 

■ 69, Dean-ftreet, and 35. Poultry.— And in New York, at 389, Broadway. 
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NOVELLO'S FOIIO EDITIONS 



ov 



ORATOEIOS 

IN VOCAL SCORE, 

WITH A SEPARATB AOOOMPANIMBITT FOR THB 

®XQ^n or ^ianofotte^ 



VINCENT NOVELLO, 

OR BT THE AUTHORS. 



HANDEL, Deborah 

The Messiali •* 

Jndas MaccabsBtLS 

Israel in Egypt 

Samson 

Jephtha 

Joshna 

Solomon 

Saul 

Dettingen Te Denm 

Acis and Galatea 

Alexander's Feast 

Odt tp Saint Ceoilia's Day 

(To be eoniuiMed,) 

HATDIT, The Creation 



99 

19 
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The above Oratorios can be had neatly bound In doth for 28. 6d. each extra. 
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BooDdinCOoth 21 

14 

Bound Sn Cloth 24 



MENDELSSOHir, St Paul •• 

„ H3rmn of Praise 

NEUKOMlff, David 

,, Moimt Sinai •• ..ditto 24 

PIEBSON, H. H., Jemsalem ^ •« ditto 31 6 

JACZSON, (Masham,) The Deliveranoe of Israel ditto 21 
,y „ Isaiah •• - ditto 24 

BEETHOVEN, Engedi ; or, David in the Wilderness 9 

ELVET, Dr., Sesnrrection and Asoemdon •• 9 

OEEATHEED, The Sev. S. S., Enoch's Propheey 

in paper, 158.; Bound in doth 18 

Each Song, Dnet, Trio, Qnartett, or Chorus, may be had singly, 

from 6d. to 28. «^b. Upwards of 400 now ready. 

The majority of these Oratorios are embellished with Vignette Titles, 
after BafiEaelle, engraved by William Htdnphreys. 



London : J. ALFHED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-stieet, Soho, and 85, Poultij; 

Also at 889, Bxoadway, New York. 



